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Norwich Union 
Life Insurance Society 


ESTABLISHED 1808. 
With which is united, by Special Act of Parliament, 


The Hmicable Society, 


Founded by Royal Charter in the Reign of Queen Anne. 





Brancn Orrice— 
107 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
R. ALEX. GARDNER, Manager for Scotland 
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The ane BC in.Claims now exceeds 
10,000,000 





This Society is one of the oldest and 
wealthiest of the existing Institu- 
tions. It is purely mutual, 
and, guided by the experrence 

of 76 years, the Directors 
offer to the public every 
possible advantage 

of which the 
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Curer Orns 
Norwich 
and London. 
Scottish BRancH— 
GLascow—107 St. Vincent St. 
EpixsurcH—16 South Castle St. 
DunpEE—42 Commercial Street. 


Manager for Scotland— 
JOHN LARGE, 
107 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


Norwich Union 
Fire 
Insurance Society 


Was established in 1797, and presents advantages which other Offices of more 
recent standing are unable to offer. The confidence of the public is shown by 
the continuous increase in the amount assured, which now exceeds 


£200,000,000. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & 00’8 NEW BOOKS, 
TIRESIAS: and other Poems. By Lorp Trnnyson, Poet 


Laureate. Feap. 8vo, 6s... 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF JOHN MORLEY. A New 


Edition... In Eight Volumes. Globe 8vo, 5s each. 
VOLTAIRE. One Vol. - - igoare: ON COMPROMISE, New and Revised 
ROUSSEAU. Two Vols. - Rear Biden Fe ee Pe 


DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPADIST 
Two Vols. - - March, | MISCELLANIES, Two Vols, - » May 


A NEW BOOK BY MR, FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS: And other Literary Pieces. By 


~ FrEDERIC Harrison. Globe 8vo. [/mmediately, 


MEMOIR OF HENRY BAZELY, THE OXFORD EVAN- 


GELIST. By E. L. Hicks, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi ome Oxford, 
Crown 8vo. n the Press. 
NEW BOOK BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 


THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Bein a Bamp- 


ton Lectures, 1885. By F, W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. — Fellow of Trinity College, Pose: we 
Archdeacon and Chaoe | of Westminster; Chaplain in ry; 4 to the Queen; Formerly Hulsean 
Lecturer, Cambridge, and some time Master of Marlborough College. Demy 8vo. [In February. 


cons” NEW NOVELS. 
MR, MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW STORY. 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. By F. Marton Crawrorp, 


Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ A Roman Singer,’ etc. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, [Jn Feb. 
A NEW NOVEL BY MR. HENRY JAMES: 


THE BOSTONIANS. By Henry James, Author of ‘The Por- 


trait of a Lady,’ ‘The American,’ ‘ a: Europeans,’ ‘ Daisy Miller,’ &c. Three Vols, Crown 8vo, 
31s 6d. [in January. 
. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW BOOK, 


AUNT RACHEL : ie Rustic Sentimental Comedy. y= D. 
CHRISTIE MURRAY, wages! of ‘ Rainbow Gold,’ etc. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, [In Februa 
NEW NOYEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. OurpHAnt, Author of 
‘The Wizard’s Son,’ ‘Sir Tom,’ etc. 3 Vols. Pama ¢ 8vo, 31s 6d. [ Shortly. 
MISS YONGE’S NEW BOOK. 


CHANTRY HOUSE. By Cuartorre M. Yonez, Author of ‘The 


Heir of Redclyffe,’ ‘ Unknown to History,’ &. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated from the French, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. HumpaRY Warp. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


MARIUS THE EPICUREAN ; His Sensations and Ideas. By 
Watter Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of ‘The Renaissance; Studies in Art 
and Poetry,’ &e. Second Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo, 12s 

NATURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. By Sir Jonn Lussocg, 


Bart., M.P., D. C.L., LL.D., ke, Author of ‘The origi, and ive hi wk of Insects,’ ‘On British 
Wild Flowers Considered in their Relations to Insects,’ etc. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, Immediately, 


THE PARADISE OF DANTE. Edited, with a Prose Trans- 


lation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, M.A , foemseet Fellow. of Trinity Coll Combatign, Trans- 
lator of ‘ The Pacgetory of Dante.’ Crown 8v 0, - Tos 6d me 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, TH E LIFE OF, 
told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK Mavnice, Fourth and Pepeles Edition. 
(Fourth Thousand.) Two Vols. wh 8vo, 16s. : : 
‘ A very memorable and touching story is told in these pages... . None who ever saw that wistful 
face and heard that real voice in ‘the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, twenty-five years og? will ever lose the 
charm of a personality which is a beautiful vision for evermore.’—Christian Wi 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW:OF 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Rey. J. Lizwstyn Daviss, M.A., Rector Cee shah; St. 
Marylebone, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘ LIFE-BOATS anu | ""E-BOATMEN,’ by C. J. StantLanp; and ‘On the CULTIVATION of TEA, 
and na TEA CORES in J APAS, *b z. A. a3 UNKEN be Lanagoa. 
HM ¢ 
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James Nisbet & Co., Publishers 


’ CHRISTIANITY AND EVOLUTION. 
A Series of Articles on this Subject now appearing in 


. The Homiletic Magazine. 
EVOLUTION AND DESIGN. By the Rev. Proressor Momertr. 


EVOLUTION IN RELATION TO MIRACLES. By the Rev. Georce 


Marueson, D.D. 
In the JANUARY and FEBRUARY NUMBERS of 


The Homiletic Magazine. 


The Rev. Stoprorp Brooke on the Question 


IS SALVATION POSSIBLE AFTER DEATH? In 
The Homiletic Magazine 


For FEBRUARY. 
Price One Shilling. Annual Subscription, 12s. Post Free. Payable in advance. 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL 
i REVIEW. 


For JANUARY. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


CONTENTS. 
1. The Local Church. 6. Modern Homiletics. : 
2. The Christian Consciousness as a Dogmatic Source. | 7. Professor Briggs on the Revised Version of the 
3. G e Eliot’s Surrender of the Faith. Old Testament. 
4. The Anglo-Israelite Theory. 8. Desirable Methods in English Literary Study. 
5. Episcopal Life in Ireland. | g. Current Literature. 






































SYNOPTICAL LECTURES ON THE BOOKS OF HOLY SCRIP- 


TURE, By the Rev. Donatp Fraser, D.D., Author of ‘Metaphors in the Gospels,’ &c. New and 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


THE HEBREW FEASTS IN THEIR RELATION TO RECENT 


CRITICAL HYPOTHESES CONCERNING THE PENTATEUCH. By Wiit1am Henry Green 
D.D., Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 5s. ‘ 


CHRISTIANITY, SCIENCE, AND INFIDELITY: A Series of Letters 


Vindicating the Received Truths of our Co: Faith. B . 
Mewes Edition, es seen ~Stapll § mmon Fai y the Rev. Witt1aAm Hier, Mus. Doc. 


BIBLE HEATHENS;; or, Church and World in Scripture Times. By the Rev. 


Cuartes M. Grant, D.D. Crown 8vo, as 6d. 


THE KINGDOM OF ALL ISRAEL: its History and Literature. By JAmEs 


Sime. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


ABRAHAM, THE FRIEND OF GOD: A Study from Old Testament History. 


By J. Oswacp Dyxes, D.D. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. By the Rev. ARTHUR MACARTHUR. 
Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


MOMENTS ON THE MOUNT: A Series of Devotional Meditations. By the 


Rev. Grorce Martuigson, D.D. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


THE SELF-REVEALING JEHOVAH OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


THE CHRIST OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By S. M. Barcray. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Loadon: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & GO.’S PUBLIGATIONS:: 


LESLIE STEPHEN’S LIFE OF PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 
NOTICE.—The FOURTH EDITION of: 


THE LIFE OF HENRY FAWCBRETT, 


By LESLIE STEPHEN, is now ready. Large crown 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s 6d. 
In 26 Volumes, large 8vo, each 10s 6d. 
m ‘STANDARD’ EDITION ¢ the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 


This Edition, which has now been completed by the publication of Vol. XXVI., containing CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO ‘PUNCH’ (Not PREVIOU LY REPRINTED), with 132 Illustrations by the Author, has 
been printed from new type, on se rg it contains Iwo Volumes ot W. M. THACKERAY’S 
HITHERTO UNCOLLECTED WRITLNGS, and, with the exception of the Hdition de Luze; it is the 
largest and handsomest Ldition that has been published. 


NEW VOLUME of ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Now Ready, price 12s, 6d., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18g, 
Volume V. (BicHgeNo to BoTTIsHaM), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*.* Volune VI. will be published on April 1, 1886, and the subsequent volumes at intervals of Three Months 














Recently published, complete in 1 volume, large crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 


MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Kicumonn Ritcuir). 
‘It is quite “like old times” to read one of ‘‘ Miss Thackeray's” pleasant, sober-toned stories 
again. Along absence f.om novel-writing has not impaired the delicacy of her touch.’—ATHENAUM. 
SECOND EDITION, with Introduction by J. HUNGERFORD POLLEN, and a Portrait. Demy 4to, 2is, 


A JOURNAL KEPT BY DICK DOYLE IN THE YEAR 1840. 


Illustrated with Several Hundred Sketches by the Author. 
‘ Unquestionably one of the most amusing books of the sea-on.’—SPECTATOR. 
‘There are few books of ‘he season likely to please the general reader more than “‘ Dick Doyle's 
Journal,”’— SatuRDAY Review. 


LIFE OF FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, Groree 
C. Bompas, Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life,’ Eleventh. Edition, 
Large crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 12s 6d. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
HOURS IN A LIBRARY. First Series. By Lest Srepuen. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
ConTENTs :--Defoe’s Novels—Richardson’s Novels—Pope as a Moralist--Mr. Elwin’s Edition 
o Pr aa Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorue—Balzac’s Novels—D 
uincey. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Second Series. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 9s 
Contents :—Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards—William Law—Horace Walpole—Dr. 
Johnson’s Writings—Crabbe’s Poetry -William Hazlitt— Mr. Disraeli’s Novels. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. Third Series. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Contents :—Massinger—Fielding--Cowper & Rousseau—Edinburgh Reviewers —Wordsworth’ 
Ethics—Landor-—-Macaulay—Charlotte Bronté—Kingsley. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. Second Edition, 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 28s, 


THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an Essay on Ethical Theory, as Modi- 
fied by the Doctrine of Evolution, Demy 8vo, 16s. 
NEW NOVEL. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. By the Author of ‘Tho Parish of Hilhy.’ 


2 volumes. [in a@ few days, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & O0., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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HODDER & STOUCHTON’S LIST. 


This Day, a New anp CHeaPer Eprrion of , 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY INDI- 
CATED BY ITS HISTORICAL EFFECTS. By Ricuaro S. Srorrs, D.D., LL.D., 
of Brooklyn. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The facts are arranged in luminous order, and set forth with fervour and eloquence, The union of close 
cogent reasoning and eloquent speech is ren.arkable.'—Spectator. 
Now Ready, the Seventeenth Edition (completing Fifty Thousand) of q 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 


By Professor Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CLASSIFIED GEMS OF THOUGHT, from the 
Great Writers and Preachers of all Ages. In convenient form for use as a Dictionar 
of ready reference on Religious Subjects. By the Rev. F. B. Procror, M.A. Wi 
Preface by the Rev. Principal Wacz, D.D. Royal 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. By T. C. Epwarps, M.A., of Lincoln College, Aberystwith. 
Second edition. 8vo, 14s. 


‘The work of a sound scholar, of a learned, earnest, and phil hica] theologian, of a mind masculine 
and accomplished ; it will speedily take its place as the indispensable aid to the understanding of this part 
of Scripture.’— Expositor. 


EGYPT AND BABYLON. From Scripture and 


Profane Sources. By Rev. Canon Raw inson, M.A. Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 9s. 











Works by Princrpat Fatrearrn, D.D. 


THE NEW SACERDOTALISM AND THE NEW 


PURITANISM. A Discourse delivered before the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. By the Rev. Principal Farrpaten, D.D. Price Sixpence. 


RELIGION IN HISTORY AND IN THE LIFE OF 


TO-DAY. Second Edition, 1s 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF OHRIST. Fourth 


Edition, 8vo, 9s, 


THE CITY OF GOD. A SERIES OF DISCUS- 


SIONS IN RELIGION. Second Edition, 8vo, 7s 6d. 





New Book, by the Tate Rev. Paxtrox Hoop. 


THE THRONE OF ELOQUENCE. GREAT 
PREACHERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By the late Rev. E. Paxton Hoop, 
Author of ‘The World of Proverb and Parable,’ &c, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘There is an amaz'ng fund of interest, instruction, and humour in all the chapters. Nothing that Mr, 
Hood writes is ever dull or dry ; his writings sparkle with genius.’—Bvangelical Magazine, 





Dr. R. W. Date’s New Work. 


LAWS OF CHRIST FOR COMMON LIFE. By 
R. R. W. Dats, LL.D., of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Sound sense and wholesome Christian teaching conveyed in pure, idiomatic, and forcible English.’—-Scotsman 
By the same Author. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. Fourth Edition. 


io fearless honesty of Mr. Dale’s expositions demands the very highest eulogy.’—-British Quar- 
'y Review. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. New Edition, 3s 6d. 


‘ Among the occupants of the modern pulpit, he is, p~~haps the greatest living successor of the Apostle 
James. In this volume he appears at hix hest..’—C/ristian. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER} ROW. 
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BOOKS ON THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. SMITH & SON, 
186 STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall 


Published at Offered at 





THE BURMESE QUESTION. 
British Burma and its People, being Sketches of Native Manners, Customs and 
Religion. By Captain C. J. F. S, ae F.R.G.S., &., Cer sali 
Commissioner, British Burma, Ap 


Burma : Past and Present, with Personal Recdniarenes, of the Conaiey. By Lieut. - 
General A. Fytche, C.S.L., late Chief Commissioner of British _— &c. 
With coloured and other Illustrations. 2 vols., a, 


Mandalay to Momiem, A Narrative of the Two Expeditions to Western ‘China Pr 
1865 and 1875, under Col. E. B. Sladen and Colonel Horace Brown. By 
John Anderson, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. With Maps and Illustrations, “ 

Laurie, Col.: Our Burmese Wars, and relations with Burma. Maps, ... 

Zincke, The Rev. F. B., Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Khedive. 8vo, ... 

Wood, H., The Shores of Lake Aral. Maps, Ste a 

Skobeleff and the Slavonic Cause. By O. K. With Portrait, 

CONTENTS. 
BIRTH AND EDUCATION. IN BULGARIA, RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA, 
IN CENTRAL ASIA. GEOK TEPE. RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


PLEVNA. SKOBELEFF IN PARIS, DEATH, 
PASSAGE OF BALKANS, RUSSIA AND GERMANY. 


Southesk, The Earl of, A Journey through ee * and the Sate oi Moun- 
tains. Maps and Illustrations, : 


Ker, D., On the Road to Khiva, ss re ose ae ose iit. 

Nordenskidld, A. E., The Voyage of the “Vega” round Asia and Europe, with 
an Historical Review of Previous Journeys along the North Coast of the Old 
World. Translated by A. Leslie. Wit 5 Steel Portraits, 10 rts and un 4! 
Woodcuts. 2 vols., 

Klunzinger, C. B., Upper Egypt : its People ont its ‘Products, ke. Mastrate,. 

Wallace, D. M., Egypt and the Egyptian Question, ... 


Spalding, Captain H., Khiva and Turkestan, with Pi comprising the region in 
which the present complications exist eee 


Drew, The Northern Barrier of India; a popular pee ‘of the Sandee neil 
Kashmir Territories. Map and Illustrations, ves ve ves ee 


Argyll, Duke of, The Afghan Question, 1841 to 1878 

Minto, E., Letters of, while Governdt-General of India 

Dixon, W. H., Free Russia. 2 vols, ... eee 

Maitland, E., England agd Islam 

Schweinfurthe, G., The Heart of Africa. ard Edition 

Cameron, Commander V. L., C.B., D.C.L., Across Africa. Tilustrated. 2 a dold. 

Hozier, Captain H. M., The Invasions of England: A wera of the Past, with 
Lessons for the Future. 2 vols., 8vo i... 

Gordon, Lady Duff, Last Letters fom Egypt ; to which are added Letters from 
the Cape, with a Memoir by her daughter, ‘ 


Tozer, Rev. H. F., The Highlands of Turkey. Illustrated. 2 vols, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
DISESTABLISHMENT. By the Marquis 


or Lorne, K.T. Reprinted, with a Postscript, from the 
Scottish Review of July, 1885. Demy 8vo, price 6d. 


THE NATURAL TRUTH OF CHRISTI- 


ANITY: Selections from the “Select Discourses” of JoHN 
Smitu, M.A., and other of the Cambridge Platonists. With 
an Introduction by MatrHEew ARNOLD, Edited by W. M. 
METCALFE. Crown 8vo, Second Edition, price 5s. 





“We desire for this book an extensive and earnest reading by devout 
— — people. It isa veritable Christian classic.” —Zhe Christian 
orld. 


ON “NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRI- 
TUAL WORLD.” By A BrorHER oF THE NATURAL 
Man, Crown 8vo, price 1s. 


PROF. DRUMMOND AND MIRACLES : 
A Critique of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” By 
A Layman. Crown 8vo, price ts. 


‘*When a heterodox book is written, the replies come from all sections 
of the Christian Church, The answers also come from the pews, as well as 
from the pulpits; and ¢hey are not many, but ove. The present reply to 
Professor Drummond’s book, by an able ‘ Layman,’ is quite as hard a nut 
for the Professor to crack as the former reply (issued by the same publisher), 
by a ‘ Brother of the Natural Man.’ ”— Presbyterian Messenger. 


** Most successful in denouncing the predestination theology. The critic 
adopts rather a slashing style, and here and there presents a logical nut 
which the able Professor will not easily crack.” — 7he Bookseller. 


OLD CHURCH LIFE IN SCOTLAND: 


Lectures on Kirk-Session and Presbytery Records. By 
ANpDRewW Epcar, Minister at Mauchline. Demy 8vo, 367 
pages, price 7s. 6d. 


THE VISITOR'S PRAYER-BOOK: A 


Series of Sick-bed and Funeral Services. By Rev. 
WILLIAM CAMPBELL, B.D. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


By Henry P. Cameron, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth, price 
2s. 6d. 


ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 
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New and Forthcoming Works—Continued. 


PAPERS FROM DOVEDALE. By the 
REcTor. Mi 
Many of these papers have appeared in the Quiver, and 
other standard Magazines, and having been received with 
-very great favour, are now issued in volume form. - 
—In the Press. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘‘BENDERLOCH.” 


LOCH CRERAN. Notes from the West 


Highlands. By W. ANDERSON Situ, Author of “ Bender- 
loch,” “ Lewsiana,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s.—Z/n 
March. 


THE HARVEST OF THE SEA. By 


James G. BertTrRaAM. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 


RAMBLES IN THE FAR NORTH. By 


R. MenziEs Fercusson, M.A. Second Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 270 pp., cloth, price 3s. . 


“ACCORDING TO COCKER.” A History 


of Penmanship from the Earliest Times, with upwards of 20 
Illustrative Examples from “‘ Penna Volans,” and other old 
works on the subject. . By W. ANDERSON SMiTH. Oblong 
Imperial 8vo. 


COMPLETE GLOSSARY TO THE 
POETRY AND PROSE OF ROBERT BURNS, with 
upwards of Three Thousand Illustrations from English 
Authors. By JoHN CUTHBERTSON. Crown 8vo.—/n ‘he 
Press. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, 
JAMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. 
Edited by Davin Donatpson, Assisted by the most 
Eminent Philologists.—/n the Press. 


THE KING’S QUHAIR. By James I, 


Kinc oF Scortanp. Done into English by Ww. 
Mackean.—/n March, 





ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON. 
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New and Forthcoming Works—Continued. 


THE MARTYRS OF ANGUS AND 
MEARNS. By Rev. J. Morrat Scott, Arbroath. With 
several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SAGA OF HALFRED THE SIGSKALD: 
A Northern Tale of the Tenth Century. By Feri Daun. 
Translated by Sopniz F. E. Verrcu. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MUSICIANS: With a Bibliography of English Writings 
on Music. By James D. Brown, Mitchell Library, Glas- 
gow. In One Volume, Demy 8vo.—/n the Press. 


THE ITINERARY OF KING EDWARD 
THE FIRST, as far as Relates to his Expeditions against 
Scotland, 1286-1307. With Introduction, Notes, and Seven 
Maps. Edited by Henry Goucu, of the Middle ‘Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 4to.—J/n the Press. 


MEMOIR of JAMES HOGG, The Ettrick 
Shepherd. Edited by his daughter, Mrs. GARDEN. With 
Portrait. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, price ros. 6d. 


POEMS. By Andrew James Symington. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HINTS TO OUR BOYS. By Andrew 


JAMES SYMINGTON. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
1s. 6d. Presentation Edition, Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH. Selections from 
WORDSWORTH. With an Introductory Memoir by 


J. S. FrercHer. Fcap. 8vo, Hand-made Paper, gilt top, 
price 6s. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL BOARD 
DIRECTORY AND TEACHERS’ GUIDE. With 
Index. “Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s.—Jn the Fress 





ALEX. GARDNER, PAISLEY anp LONDON, 
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New and Forthcoming Works—Continued. 


cal 


ARCHAOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 
COLLECTIONS RELATING TO THE COUNTY OF 
RENFREW. — Under the direction of the Rt. Hon. the 
Ear or Giascow, Lord-Clerk Register of Scotland, R. W. 
CocurRAN-Patrick, M.P., LL.D., LL.B., Cantab., B.A., 
V.P.S.A., Scot., F.S.A., etc., and other eminent Antiquaries. 
With numerous Plates, etc. 290 copies, Demy 4to, price 
25s.; 90 Royal Quarto, Whatman’s Paper, price 375. 6d. 
Privately Printed. 


NOTES on HISTORICAL REFERENCES 
TO THE SCOTTISH FAMILY OF LAUDER. Edited 
by James Younc. Post 4to, cloth, price ros. 6d.— 
Privately Printed. 


THE BUKE OF THE HOWLAT: A 


Reprint of the Bannatyne Club Edition by Dr. Larne, 
with the different readings of the Bannatyne Version, Cor- 
rections, and Notes by Davip Donatpson, F.E.LS.._ Post 
4to, price 12s. 6d.— Privately Printed. . 

This edition virtually presents the poem in the two furms in which it 
has come down to us. The Text gives the version of the Asloan MS. 
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Art. —THE SCOTTISH PEERAGE, 


The Peerage of Scotland. By Sir Ropert Dovuenas of Glen- 
bervie, Bart. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected 
by Jonn Pump Woop, Esq. Edinburgh: 1818 

A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage. By Sir BERNARD BuRKE, ©.B., LL.D., Ulster 
King of Arms. Forty-seventh Edition. London: 1885. — 


NE of the minor although characteristic features of the 
Union of 1707, was to select a particular group of Scotch- 

men belonging to the more educated and influential class, and 
condemn them to an almost entire deprivation of any political 
rights. This group consisted of the 153 Scotch Peers. The 
Parliament in which their creations had been-specially framed 
to secure them perpetual hereditary seats was abolished. But 
because they were Peers they were carefully excluded from 
exercising the rights to which they might have been entitled if 
other citizens, by voting for Members of the House of 
Commons, or being eligible to be chosen as such themselves, In 
honour of the Union itself they were, by an new enactment, 
specially deprived of the power they had hitherto enjoyed of 
voting or being elected: as Commoners for places outside 
Scotland.* Common justice certainly required that if the 





* The Earl of Dysart and the Lord Fairfax were actually the members 
for Suffolk and Yorkshire, and were obliged to relinquish their seats. 
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Unity-of-the-kingdom priticiple upon which this last piece of 
legislation was based, were to be really carried out, they 
should be admitted to the House of Lords at Westminster on 
the same footing as the English Peers. But they were 
Scotchmen, or were to be so treated, and therefore it was 
not done. They were still farther specially prohibited from 
taking social precedence, even in their own country, over any 
English Peer of the same degree, whatever the respective 
dates of creation. The only political right they were hence- 
forth allowed to enjoy was that of electing sixteen 
representatives—about one-tenth of their whole number—to 
sit in the House of Lords for each Parliament.* Under these 
circumstances, the Scotch Peerage cannot be regarded as.a 
body representing political power, any more than Edinburgh 
Castle can be called a place of military strength. They have 
both reached the point of being almost purely historical 
-monuments. From the historical point of view the Peerage 
as well as the fortress is a very interesting structure. The 
very fact that a Scotch Peerage cannot have been created 
later than 1707 invests it at once with peculiar dignity among 
a class of honours where antiquity is one of the most regarded 
and esteemed features, Nor need a Scotchman admit that in 
regard to the historic races represented, or the historic facts 
commemorated, in and by it, the Peerage of his own country 
will suffer by comparison with the similar group of families in 
any other land. 

There is, however, at least one respect in which the Peer- 
age of Scotland differs widely from the antient citadel of her 
metropolis. It is a monument which is rapidly crumbling 
away. Atthe time of the Union there appeared on the Roll 
153 Peerages. ‘To these have since been added 11; that is to 
say, it has been shown to the satisfaction of the authority con- 

cerned that 11 more Peerages were then in existence than were 





*The number of Scotch Peerages which have disappeared, and the 
number of others which have received the addition of Peerages of Great 
Britain or of the United Kingdom, will soon render this election 
unnecessary, and the occasional ceremony at Holyrood, whose National 
character is its only merit, will take place no more for ever. 
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known at the time.* The total number of Scottish Peerages, 
therefore, as far as is now known. which existed on May 1, 
1707, was 164, Of these, all that now remain are represented 
by 81 individuals, being less than half in number. There were 
10 Duchies, to which was added in 1714 the Royal Duchy of 
Rothesay, but Gordon and Douglas have disappeared, and 
Queensberry was conjoined with Buccleuch in 1810, leaving 8. 
There were three Marquessates, to which Huntly and Queens- 
berry have been added, but Annandale—representing the great 
Border clan of the Johnstones—is dormant if not extinct. The. 
Earls were the most numerous, being 75, and Lindsay was add- 
ed in 1878, but 9 have coalesced with others, and 24 have dis- 
appeared, leaving only 43. Time has been hardest upon the 
Viscounties; these were 17, and there remain only 5. Of 
Baronies, 48 were recognized at the Union, and 7 have been 
added, making 55 in all; but 5 have become conjoined with 
other Peerages, and 28 have disappeared, leaving only 22. At 
this rate, it may be supposed that in another couple of centu- 
ries no such thing asa Scotch Peer will be in existence. But 
this is hardly probable. There are some titles which are very 
old and are transmissible by women, and where the descend- 
ants of the original holders are consequently so numerous that 
their entire extinction seems almost impossible. Whether there 
will then be an House of Lords is quite a different question, 
and, indeed, to a Scotch Peer, as such, it would not much mat- 
ter. What we mean is that the series of persons entitled to such 
honours as the Earldoms of Mar or Sutherland is very unlikely 
to come to end. But they will be brought down to an exceed- 
ingly small group. The Scottish Peerage will have been re- 
duced from the condition of Edinburgh Castle to that of the 
Roman Wall. 

It seems strange, in discussing what is after all a National 
Institution, to have to ask what is the nationality of the per- 





* Among the eleven we do not reckon the male Earldom of Mar, discov- 
ered by the House of Lords in 1875 to have been created by Queen Mary 
on July 29, 1565. Whatever it is, it is indissolubly united to the Earldom 
of Kellie, and therefore a quantité negligéable for analytical purposes. 
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sons who compose it. But Scotch Peers are by no means all 
Scotchmen. Only three Scotch Peerages, indeed, seem to have 
been created for English families as so many of the Irish Peer- 
ages were created, viz., simply as a means of giving an 
Englishman ‘an handle to his name’ without a seat in the 
House of Lords at Westminster.* One of these is the earliest 
Scotch Viscounty, that of Falkland, bestowed by James VI. 
upon the English family of Cary, in 1620. The second is the 
Barony of Fairfax, created by Charles L. in 1627 in favour of 
the old Yorkshire family of that name. The Lords Fairfax fur- 
nished the eminent generals upon the Republican side during the 
Great Rebellion, but began to settle in Virginia more than a cen- 
tury ago, and were allied to General Washington. His present 
Lordship is a citizen of the United States. The third case is 
that of the Viscounty of Dunblane, conferred by Charles II. in 
1673 upon his notorious minister Danby, who, however, was 
made an English Peer six months afterwards, and having 
changed with the Revolution, secured the Duchy of Leeds in 
1694. The present Duke represents him directly. Almost as 
alien as these is the family of the Earls of Orkney, ennobled as 
such by William III. in 1696. It is true that they are an off- 
shoot of the Ducal House of Hamilton, who may be said to 
have a remote medieval connection with Orkney, but as Peers 
they always have been and remain purely and exclusively 
Irishmen. Even as Hamiltons they were entirely unconnected 
with Orkney, and it is most singular to find a repetition of the 
venerable and historic title first bestowed by King Harald 
Harfagri, at the Norwegian conquest of the Orkneys, soon after 





* There is a story of George III. which is not perhaps so well known as 
to make it unworthy of repetition. A certain officer having greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, was sent for by the King, who told him he desired to 
confer upon him some mark of his favour, and wished to know from him 
of something which would really gratify him. The officer, after a short re- 
flection, said that his mother was a very old woman, and lived at Windsor, 
and that he should feel greatly obliged if His Majesty would allow her to 
drive into the reserved parts of Windsor Park. The King hummed and 
ha’d, talked of the inconvenience of creating precedents, etc., etc., and at 
last said, ‘ but I’ll make you an Irish Peer, if you like.’ 
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A.D. 872, upon Rognvald, Earl of Moeri,—gloriously borne by 
these Princes for nearly four centuries,—hallowed by the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Magnus and the devotion of St. Rognvald,— 
handed on through the lines of Angus, Stratherne, and St, 
Clair,—resigned to the Crown of Scotland by the still living 
family of St. Clair, with the Orkneys themselves, in 1469,— 
conferred as a Duchy upon Bothwell by Queen Mary in view 
of their marriage,—now held, along with a Viscounty of Kirk- 
wall, by a family of origin totally alien to Orkney, and 
connected only with Tipperary. It is no want of respect 
either for the great House of Hamilton or for the noble 
family otf which we are speaking, to suspect that the intense 
hatred of William III. for Scotland—that hatred which found 
two of its sweetest moments in arranging the massacres of 
Glencoe and of Darien—sought and found a childish indul- 
gence in the invention of this later Peerage. 

Upon these follow several Peerages belonging to families 
which were once Scotch, but have now become so entirely 
foreign as to be not only held by aliens but by persons who 
have no property in Scotland. It is painful to have to begin 
this list—through no want of will in the matter on their 
part—with the names of the Erskines, Earls of Mar, of 
the Drummonds, Earls of Perth and Melfort, and of the 
Dalzells, Earls of Carnwath, all among the most antient 
and most historical of Scotch families, and the first bearing 
a title of unknown antiquity—but all once more or less 
victims of Hanoverian spite. The sympathy with which 
their Lordships are regarded in Scotland is probably neither 
unknown to nor unappreciated by them. The Earldom of 
Dysart belongs to the English family of Tollemache, although 
the original holder (creation, 1643) was a son of the Parish 
minister of Dysart. His daughter was the famous Countess of 
Dysart, Duchess of Lauderdale, wife of the still more famous 
Duke of Lauderdale, the Commissioner of Charles II. The 
beautiful family mansion, Ham House, close to Richmond, was 
built by this Duke, and remains untouched to this day, even to 
the furniture of the principal rooms, although the decrepitude of 
age renders it no longer safe to sit down upon many of the 
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chairs. Six Scotch Peerages are held by persons of higher rank 
in other countries. The Earldom of Newburgh is held by the 
Princely Roman family of Giustiniani Bandini, who are purely 
Italian. The families of Giustiniani (Venetian), and Bandini 
(Roman), which are represented by the present Prince-Karl, are 
more esteemed for antiquity in Italy than they would be in this 
country, since the noble families of Italy are generally far 
more modern than our own; but through the Cliffords 
and Courtenays the Prince is directly descended from 
Edward I. of England, and he represents not only the 
Levingstons, Earls of Newburgh, but the historic Rad- 
cliffes, Earls of Derwentwater.* The expatriation of the 
peerage is in fact owing to the Jacobite faithfulness of that gallant 
race. Similarly to this, the Barony of Kinloss belongs, by female 
descent, to the Duke of Buckingham ;f that of Dingwall, to Earl 





* The descent is curious. Lady Charlotte Levingston, daughter and 
heiress of Charles, second Earl of Newburgh, married first the Hon. Thomas 
Clifford, and had female issue only, and secondly, the Hon. Charles Rad- 
cliffe (Earl of Derwentwater but for the attainder) who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill in 1746, and by him had male issue. This male line became 
extinct in 1814, and the right to the Earldom of Newburgh thus reverted 
to the heirs of Mr. Clifford’s daughter, who had married in exile. There 
have also been a series of sham Lords Newburgh, who bore the title under 
the belief that foreigners could not inherit such things, and must be treated 
as non-existent. 


+ His Grace’s family consists of three daughters, of whom the eldest is 
consequently heiress presumptive to the Barony, which would then become 
separated from the Duchy and other titles. Under similar circumstances 
the Raronies of Dingwall, Forrester, and Nairne might emerge in the same 
way ; the latter is a curious case, since Lord Linsdowne has an Irish Peer- 
age, the Lordship of Kerry, which dates from the xiiith cent., and is there- 
fore presumably female, and which, as regards its antiquity, will always over- 
shadow that of Nairne, which only dates from 1681, but here comes in the 
senseless rule which would give the precedence to a Scotch Baron over an 
Irish Baron, whatever the respective dates of creation, just asaScotch Peerage 
is in a similar case subjected to an English one. The history of the Nairne 
title, though with one of the shortest proved pedigrees in the Scotch Peer- 
age, is a strange and stirring record of Jacobite suffering. The family of 
Pre<ton, to whom the Barony of Dingwall belonged, existed in Scotland 
as ex ly as Alexander II., and the line can be traced to the time of David 
II, Te Forresters are algo a family stretching back to the reign of David II, 
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Cowper; and that of Forrester, to the Earl of Verulam. The 
Baroness Nairne is Dowager Marchioness of Lansdowne, and the 
heir is her son, the present Marquess, now Governor-General of 
Canada. The Lord Oolville of Culross, representing a Scotch 
family of at least the twelfth century, must now also be considered 
an Englishman. 

Very similar to the above are the Earls of Abercorn (D. Aber- 
corn), of Dundonald, and of Loudoun, who, although they possess 
property in Scotland, do not live there. In a more doubtful 
position are some half-dozen or more Peers who possess and use 
houses in Scotland, but are certainly more than half Englishmen, 
such as the Duke of Lennox (D. Richmond, Lennox, and Gordon,) 
or the Lord Herries. In other words, if the Scottish Parliament 
were to be restored to-day, but aliens were excluded, seventeen 
Peers at least, and more probably some twenty-four or more, 
being more than a fourth of the whole body, would find themselves 
disqualified. 

On the other hand we have had the pleasure of welcoming 
back to Scotland the Lord Reay, after his ancestors have ‘been 
Dutchmen for nearly a century. The MacKays are an Highland 
family of great antiquity, and probably cognate, at some remote 
period, with the Forbes. 

It has been said that a man’s religion is the most interesting 
thing about him, but the theme is at once so sacred and so per- 
sonal that it is difficult to discuss it without impertinence. At 
the same time, it is a fair subject for statistical analysis, as far as it 
is a matter of public profession, and is made no reproach against 
any man. One Scotch Peer has felt constrained to renounce 
Christianity, though only for himself personally. Four are 
Catholics, but of these only one—Lord Lovat—represents an 
unadulterated and unaltered survival from the days before the 
Reformation. Lord Herries represents another such Scotch 
family—the Maxwells, including the historic Earls of Nithsdaill— 
but he dces so in the female line, and, as already remarked, is 
more than half an Englishman. The Earl of Newburgh (P. Gius- 
tiniani Bandini) is an Italian, and the Earl of Dumfries and 
Bute (M. Bute) is a convert. There is another Earl whose name 
appeared for some years in the Catholic Directory, but is to be seen 
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there no more. Whatever be the case, he was, or is, a convert; 
his children did not follow him; and he never took any more part 
in Church matters of any sort than in politics. Of the remainder 
we doubt if as many as a dozen are Presbyterians, although that 
small band includes some of those whose names are best known 
and most respected, such as the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, or the Lord Balfour. The rest are Episcopalians. 
With some of these the Episcopalianism is hereditary since the 
seventeenth century, but in what are probably the majority of 
cases, it is the choice of the present or the last generation, The 
fact is that at one time it was common for persons in a certain 
social position to attend and even to communicate in, the Estab- 
lished Churches of whichever country they happened to be in at 
the time, and with some even now, it needs such an event as a 
baptism, a marriage, or a funeral, to make distinctly visible the 
family’s religious belief. The greater attention paid to Church 
questions in the last fifty years is rapidly exterminating these 
spiritual chameleons, whose colour only reflected that of the ground 
on which they might happen to be at the moment. The usual 
result is the appearance of a small but elegant Episcopal chapel in 
the immediate proximity of the family abode. The cause of this 
phenomenon is not very often to be found in principle; on the con- 
trary, the builder or frequenter of the said chapel would not un- 
frequently be found to be hostile, more often indifferent, and very 
often shy upon the subject of the principles by which alone he 
could dogmatically have been actuated—such as a belief in the 
divine authority of Bishops, or the absolute necessity for the real 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, of the ministry of a Priest 
deriving a direct and continuous succession from the Apostles 
through Bishops’ hands. Nor can such a step be called much a 
matter of taste. Presbyterian services are certainly neither drier 
nor longer than the Episcopalian. The average of the preaching 
is higher from an intellectual point of view, and the greater elas- 
ticity affords scope for an appositeness and variety of language 
which a written form—and especially a particularly narrow and 
monotonous written form like the Book of Common Prayer— 
necessarily precludes. The svcial position of a Peer exempts 
him from a temptation not unknown to the middle classes— 
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viz., that of trying to make himself more ‘ genteel’ by Angli- 


cizing himself in religion; and, on the other hand, their lives 
and manners are fortunately not such as to make the com- 
parative laxity of discipline any inducement. It is really a 
matter of habit, and very much an application of the old 
principle of a man inheriting his father’s politics and his mother’s 
religion. The young Peer very often indeed finds that his 
mother is an Englishwoman, and she brings him up with her ways, 
ideas, and national tastes ; then he is sent to England, and edu- 
cated in an intensely Anglican atmosphere, first at a private 
school, then at a public school, then at an English University ; 
then follows English society, probably service in an English 
regiment, and when his own English wife petitions fur the small 
but elegant chapel, he is already ‘an alien among his mother’s 
children,’ the Presbyterian worship is strange and rather dis- 
tasteful to him,—and the acquired habit and the lady are too 
strong for any little national or historic sentiment-—principle on 
this subject he has none—which he may, by a rare chance, 
happen to feel upon the subject. 

As we have remarked, however, the real interest of the 
Peerage is historical, and it is curious to observe the very small 
number of races represented. Indeed, some dozen surnames will 
cover more than half. It is a feature in it also that the same 
individual often represents several families. Thus, the Duke of 
Hamilton represents Stuarts, Douglases, and Hamiltons, and the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, Scotts and Douglases, 
This is owing to a great extent to the habit of a group of terri- 
torial feudal families in the Middle Ages constantly intermarrying. 
The result is to render the task of analysis very difficult.* We 
will take here, first, some of the families as they have figured 
most largely in the history of Scotland, without particular regard 





* It also had the effect, at the time, of producing frequent judicial 
declarations of nullity of marriage on the ground of consanguinity with 
absence or irregularity of ecclesiastical dispensation. Between this, the 
habit of territorial earldoms, and the occasional recognition of bastards, all 
complicated by the remoteness of time and the frequent scantiness of docu- 
ments, the work of the genealogist also is often very hard and confusing. _ 
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to their antiquity. After this we may consider some of the more 
remarkable cases as regards antiquity. Lastly, we may remark the 
contrast between the actual dates of the Peerages and the 
antiquity of the families holding them. No view of this sort, 
however, will really convey any idea of the history or present 
state of the existing Scotch aristocracy, because the historic 
races—such as the Douglases—are very largely represented by 
Commoners, whereas, by the very design of the present paper, 
we are here confined merely to the present state of the Scotch 
Peerage, and such representation, more or less fragmentary, as it 
offers of the historical races. 

The first name which naturally occurs to the mind is that of 
Bruce, which is borne by two Scotch Peers—the Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, and the Lord Balfour of Burleigh. It is also 
represented by H.R.H. the Duke of Rothesay (P. Wales) as 
Earl of Carrick, in the Royal House; and by the Lord Kinloss 
(D. Buckingham). Both the Houses of Balfour and Kinloss are, 
as Bruces, cadets of the House of Elgin, but the former, as 
Balfour, can only be traced to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The exact relation of the family of Lord Elgin to the 
Royal House of Bruce is uncertain, nor does there seem to be 
proof positive that it is legitimate. They descend from a Robert 
Bruce whom David IL. styled his kinsman (consanguineus). The 
Bruces themselves, afterwards Royal, are a Norman family who 
came to England with William the Conqueror, and became 
connected with Scotland under David I. By the marriage—so 
startlingly extraordinary in its circumstances,—with Margaret, 
Conntess of Carrick and Lady of Galloway, in 1271, they come to 
represent the antient Lords of Galloway, a dynasty of Guelic 
chiefs who at once strike the attention by their strange and 
unlovely proceedings when they emerge into the light of civilized 
history towards the close of the twelfth century. 

The Stuarts, as everybody knows, are really Fitzalans, 
being a younger branch of the same family of which the Duke of 
Norfolk is the head. They first appear in England under the 
Conqueror, and Walter Fitzalan entered Scotland under David 
I. Nothing is known of their origin beyond the fact that the 
original Alan's father was called Flaald. It is true that a good 
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deal of ink has been shed in striving to prove that this Flaald is 
the same person as Fleance, the son of Banquo—which would 
bring the family back to Scotland again—but it is needless 
here to enter into this discussion. The House of Stuart 
is, of course, represented by the Duke of Rothesay. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the reader that at the 
lowest computation H.R.H. brings before us, from Kenneth 
M‘Alpiu, the august spectacle of a line which has reigned for 
more than a millennium, and, if we accept the descent of 
Kenneth from the earlier kings, we pass through the whole 
history of Scottish Kings, beginning with Loarn the Great in 
503, until this kingly race disappears from record, but kingly still 
when it is lost in the blaze of heroic myths in Ireland. Among 
the other Peers the House of Stuart has no direct lawful 
representative of the name descending from a period later 
than their accession to the throne, except the Earl of Moray, 
though a very large number of the Peers have the blood in lawful 
descent, owing to the marriage into their families of Princesses or 
female descendants of Princes.* The Earl of Moray, as Lord 
Doune and St. Colm, is descended, through the Lords Avondale 
and the Regents Dukes of Albany, from Robert II. As Earl of 
Moray, he of course represents the same blood unlawfully, 
descending from the Regent Moray, illegitimate son of James V. 
by Margaret Erskine. He also holds the Peerage of Gray, a 
family which dates at least from the time of Robert I. Perhaps 
the most prominent of the female descents of the Stuarts is that 
of the Lyons, Earls of Strathmore, from the Princess Jean, 
daughter of Robert II. who married her father’s secretary, Sir 
John Lyon. The Lyons cannot be traced far beyond this, and 
speculation as to their origin is likely to be aroused by their arms 
(from which the name seems to be taken) viz., arg. a lion 
rampant az. within a double tressure, flory counter-flory, of the 
second, 





*The Earldom of Menteith is claimed by Mrs. Margaret Barclay- 
Allardice as representative of David, son of Robert II., but as this lady’s 
title, however good, has not been proved and recognised, it is not within 
the scope of an article on the Scotch Peerage as now officially existing. 
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There are, however, several families descended from that of the 
High Stewards before their accession to the crown. The earliest 
of these families is that of the Earl of Erroll, hereditary High 
Constable and Knight Marischal of Scotland. His Lordship, 
but for the attainder of the Earl of Kilmarnock who was 
beheaded on Tower Hill in 1746, would be Earl of Kilmarnock, 
and it is somewhat singular that, instead of a reversal of this 
attainder, which would give him this title, the crown has only 
bestowed upon him a brand-new United Kingdom Barony 
of Kilmarnock in 1831. The Boyds of Kilmarnock, famous 
for their position chiefly in the reigns of James II. and IIL, 
are the descendants of Simon Fitzalan, brother of Walter, the 
first High Steward, whom he accompanied to Scotland. His son 
Robert was called Boyd (Boidh) from his fair complexion. The 
Earldom of Erroll itself, however, belongs to the family of Hay, 
who also seem, like the Fitzalans and so many others, to have 
been among the followers of William the Conqueror into England, 
and to have entered Scotland under David I. They are repre- 
sented by two other Peers besides the Earl of Erroll—viz., the 
Marquess of Tweeddale and the Earl of Kinnoull. 

The other lawful representatives of the Stuarts are all descended 
from Sir John Stuart, called the ‘Stout’ Stuart, who fell at Falkirk 
in command of the men of Bute, in 1298. His son Alexander or 
his grandson John was made Earl of Angus by Robert the Bruce,* 





* A remarkable and most confounding feature is caused by the existence 
at these early periods of territorial Karldoms—that is, Earldoms in which 
the ownership of particular lands conveyed the title also, just as the Engiish 
Earldom of Arundel (held by the Duke of Norfolk) is confessedly attached 
to the proprietorship of Arundel Castle, and saleable or otherwise disposable 
along with that building. The original line of Earls of Angus is lost in the 
mists of time. They are first heard of as already existing dignitaries in the 
tenth century, and were continued by marriage in the De Umfravilles, who 
became entirely English, were forfeited by Robert I., and whose represen- 
tatives, the Talbois, do not seem to have claimed the title. Next to them, 
the right would have hereditarily opened to the descendants of Magnus of 
Angus, made Earl of Caithness by Alexander IL, in 1232, but these also 
seem never to have claimed it. They ended in a set of heiresses, as to 
whose number, names, and relationships there is still much obscurity. The 
rights of at least one of these became invested by marriage in the Norman 
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on account of the De Umfraville family having taken the Eng- 
lish side, and from him descends, through George, Earl of Angus, 
son of Margaret, Countess of Angus, by James, first Earl of 
Douglas, the Duke of Hamilton and all the numerous represen- 
tatives of this branch of the Douglases, including, through women, 
the Royal family itself, (which also represents, through Darnley, 
the second son, Alan,) the Earls of Home and Orkney, and the 
Lords Forbes and Sempill. ‘The fourth son of the ‘Stout’ 
John Fitzalan (Stuart) of Bonkyl, who died at Falkirk, was named 
after his father, John, and is represented in the male line, by the 
Earl of Galloway, who also, along with the Lord Blantyre, re- 
presents in the female line, the third son, Walter. The fifth son, 
James, is represented by the Duke of Athole and the Earl of 
Buchan, and as regards Lorne, by the Duke of Argyll also. The 
Duke of Athole, however, is really a Murray, descended from the 
famous Fleming Freskin, who appears in the twelfth century, and 
his succession to the Stuarts, Earls of Athole, is only female and 
dates from the seventeenth; the really ancient Earldom of Athole 
—a dignity of at least the time of Alexander I_—after a series of 
extraordinary changes and transitions, (being held, among others, 
by the patriot John, executed in London, Nov. 7. 1306,) fell into the 
gang of Edward Balliol’s filibusterers, and disappeared in England 
by female heirs marrying into the Percy family. New titles of the 
same name were subsequently several times granted, before that 
given to the Stuarts. The case of the Earldom of Buchan is ex- 
tremely similar, and the history of the original title is lost in anti- 
quity, first appearing in the time of William the Lion. This line 





family of St. Clair, represented by the present Earl of Caithness, and 
Thomas, 2d or 3d Stuart Earl of Angus, may possibly have intended to 
strengthen his position by marrying, in or soon after 1353, his kinswoman 
(as appears by the Papal dispensation) Margaret St. Clair of Roslin, sister 
of Henry, recognised as Earl of Orkney by Hakon VI. King of Norway, 
in 1379. Their daughter Margaret, Countess of Angus, in her own right, 
was mother, by William, Earl of Douglas, of George Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
to whom the present Duke of Hamilton succeeds as nineteenth Harl— 
although, without going into a mass of disputes and details for which there 
is no room here—he seems to have a much better right to be called at least 
the 23d, if not the 34th or even an higher figure. 
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boasts an illustrious patriot in the person of the Countess Isabel 
(daughter of the Earl of Fife) who set the crown (the second 
time) on Robert Bruce’s head, March 27, 1306, and was after- 
wards imprisoned with such brutal indelicacy in the public cage 
constructed for her, by Edward I.’s orders, at Berwick. The 
Peerage then fell among Edward Balliol’s lot of scoundrels, was 
attainted, and disappeared by marriage with the Beaumonts in 
England. Then there were fresh grants, ending by that to 
James Stuart in 1469. The present Earl is, in the male line, an 
Erskine—a family which appears in the time of Alexander IL. 
and which is directly represented by the Earls of Mar and of 
Kellie; the Stuart succession comes by the marriage of Mary 
Stuart, Countess of Buchan, with James Erskine, of the Mar 
family, in 1617. Through a series of women, the Duke of 
Argyll, quoad Lorne, also represents this last mentioned James 
Fitzalan or Stuart, or, as he would probably have called himself, 
Jacobus filius Alani, de Seneschallis Scotie. 

It thus appears that in the present Scottish Peerage there are 
only three Peers—Moray, Galloway, and Blantyre—who actually, 
as well as lawfully, bear the name of Stuart, although a fourth— 
Buchan—seems certainly to have more claim to be called a Stuart 
than an Erskine, and the descendants of the Fitzalan or Stuart 
race through females are numerous. 

The word ‘ lawfully’ has been advisedly written above. Some 
Radicals, when their imagination has outrun either their know- 
ledge or their truthfulness, have been fond of representing the 
House of Lords as largely recruited from the class of Royal 
bastards. There is only one Scotch Peer to whom as such this 
reproach fully applies. This is the Duke of Lennox (D. 
Richmond, Lennox, and Gordon). His ancestor, son of Charles 
II. by Malle. de Querouaille, was created Duke of Lennox by his 
father at three years of age. His present Grace, however, is also 
the representative in the female line, of the great house of 
Gordon. The Gordons are themselves one of the early medizval 
families, dating, in Scotland, from the twelfth century, but of the 
class of David I.’s Anglo-Norman immigrants. The male repre- 
sentative of the Gordon race, but by the collateral line of Earls 
of Aboyne, is the Marquess of Huntly. The Earl of Dumfries 
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and Bute (M. Bute) descends directly on the Bute side, from 
a natural son of Robert II., but this has nothing to do with the 
Peerage, which was given for political reasons, between three and 
four centuries afterwards; as Earl of Dumfries he is a Crichton, 
representing a younger branch of this family, who first appear in 
the thirteenth century, and were once represented by the extinct 
Viscounts of Frendraught. Stuart blood of this sort exists in two 
or three other cases. We have spoken of the Earl of Moray. 
The most remarkable case is certainly that of the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry. His Grace is really the head and 
representative of the Border clan of Scott, and, as Duke of 
Queensberry, of an illegitimate branch of the Douglases, but his 
ancestress Mary Scott, head of the family in the time of Charles II., 
Countess of Buccleuch by succession and Duchess by creation, 
was the wife of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth (created 
D. of Buccleuch), son of Charles II. by Lucy Waters ;* and the 
present Duke is the descendant of that marriage. 

There can be little question that the most remarkable family 
in the Scotch Peerage is that of Douglas. This race can indeed 
be hardly said to draw distinciion from its position in the 
aristocracies of Europe ; Europe itself is rather rendered remark- 
able by possessing it. As to Scotland, to write an history of the 
Douglases, would be almost the same thing as to write the history 
of the country, and that, not so much because they largely appear 
in it, as because they made it. To chronicle their alliances and 
descents would be to give a manual of nearly all the distinguished 
families in it, including the Royal House itself ; for instance, out 
of the six grown-up children of Robert III., no less than four 
married Douglases. This family also possesses a remarkably 
clear, compact, and close history, from the very assumption of the 





*It was, of course, vehemently asserted, especially at the time of 
Argyll’s and Monmouth’s rebellion, that Monmouth was the fruit of a 
lawful marriage between Charles II. and Lucy Waters ; and a story went 
about a few years ago to the effect that the late Duke of Buccleuch had 
come across a lot of papers proving the fact, and had made a gift of 
them to Her present Majesty, but the statement was (so far as we 
remember) contradicted officially, on the Duke’s authority. 
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territorial name by William of Douglas, son of Theobald the 
Fleming, in the twelfth century. His grandchildren, William 
and Andrew, divided the race into the two well known branches 
of the Black and the Red. Both alike have continued to hold 
the highest places in history and in society, both alike were allied 
with the most illustrious persons whom our history names, both 
alike soaked the sward of Flodden with their blood, but the Red 
Douglases do not present such striking spectacles both of splen- 
dour and of tragedy as the Black. They are represented directly 
by the Earl of Morton, and the Count Douglas, of Sweden. On 
the other side, the descents are from William Douglas, the 
friend of Wallace, who died a prisoner in York Castle 
in 1302. His son James, when he expired upon Bruce’s heart 
at Theba, left no lawful issue, but physiology and gratitude alike 
demanded that a breed so heroic should be preserved anyhow to 
serve Scotland in high places, and his son Archibald succeeded 
as third Earl of Douglas, and was progenitor of that Ducal 
House of Touraine in whom the glory of their tribe reached 
its zenith, only to be eclipsed in blood (not tears—they were 
not a crying race)* in a series of tragedies which almost 
transcends the imagination. This third Earl, Archibald, also 
had an unlawful son, William, but for the sake of his origin he 
was deemed no unfit mate for the daughter of a king; by his 
wife the Princess Egidia, daughter of Robert IL, he is an 
ancestor of the present Earls of Caithness. Archibald, brother 
of the ‘good’ James, (he who bere Bruce’s heart,) was Regent 
of Scotland, and fell at Halidon Hill, leaving issue, William, 
first Earl of Douglas, father of James, the second Earl. This 
second Earl, James, married the Princess Isabel, daughter of 
- Robert IL., without issue by her, and when he was killed at 
Otterburn, the Earldom was passed on to the third Earl as above, 
but the line of blood was continued in his unlawful son, William, 





* It is a striking instance of their character, that when James, ninth 
Earl of Douglas, was brought into the presence of James II., in 1484, and 
could have had little but death, probably by torture, staring him in the 
face, he simply manifested his contempt for the crowned destroyer of his 
race and personal assassin of his brother, by silently turning his back upon 
him. The king, probably awed by his courage, allowed him to retire into 
the monastery of Lindores for the rest of his days. 
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who is the ancestor of the Duke of [Buccleuch and] Queens- 
berry, the Marquess of Queensberry, and the Earl of Wemyss. 
The Regent Archibald had divers other children besides the first 
Earl, and from one of them (Eleanor) descends, among others, 
the Lord Torphichen, of the family of Sandilands. The 
Sandilands first appear in the time of David II. One of them 
happened at the time of the Reformation to be the Preceptor of 
the Knights of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, and found 
—like Lord Lothian’s ancestor the Abbat of Newbotle—that his 
conscientious scruples compelled him not only to embrace the 
Reformed doctrines, and pitch his monastic vows overboard, but 
also to appropriate to his personal use the property in his hands 
as trustee for those who had given it for charitable and religious 
objects.° Hence the Barony of Torpichen. 

The first Earl of Douglas was also father, by Margaret 
Stuart, Countess of Angus,t of George, called first Earl of Angus, 
who is directly represented by the present Duke of Hamilton, and 
is also ancestor, through his daughter Elizabeth, of the Lord 
Forbes, of the family of that name, who appear early in the 
thirteenth century. Archibald, sixth Earl of Angus, by his 
marriage with Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henry VII. of 
England, sister of Henry VIII., and widow of James IV., is 
ancestor, through the wretched Darnley, of the Royal Family 
itself. William, tenth Earl of Angus, is an ancestor of the Lord 
Sempill, a Peerage now held by a Forbes, but originally created 
for the Renfrewshire family of Sempill, who seem to have been 
dependents of the High Stewards, and first appear in the 
thirteenth century. From the eleventh Earl came the family of 
the Marquesses and Duke of Douglas, now represented in the 
female line by the Earl of Home, who obtained a United 
Kingdom Barony of Douglas in 1872, in allusion to the fact. 
The Homes themselves are a family of extreme antiquity, 
descending, through the Earls of Dunbar and March, from the 





* The Abbat of Newbotle is’believed to have been only a commendator, 
but the Preceptor of the Hospital had taken solemn vows. 

+ The legitimacy of George, Earl of Angus, has been questioned on the 
ground that his father, William, Earl of Douglas, was undoubtedly 
survived by his first wife, Margaret, Countess of Mar, but it seems very 
VOL, VII. B 
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Earls and Princes of Northumberland, allied to the Royal family 
of England, long before the Norman Conquest of that country. 
From the eleventh Earl of Angus also come the present Duke 
of Hamilton (nineteenth Earl) and the Earl of Orkney. The 
limitation of the succession to the Earldom of Angus is to males, 
and it consequently came into the family of the Dukes of 
Hamilton only in 1761, when, upon the death of Archibald, 
thirteenth Earl of Angus and first and only Duke of Douglas, 
the right reverted to the descendants of William, called third 
Duke of Hamilton, son of William, first Marquess of Douglas 
and eleventh Earl of Angus, by his second wife. Thus, His 
present Grace of Hamilton, though bearing the name of Douglas 
only as a second surname, is, through George, Earl of Angus, 
the direct representative, in the male line, of William, the first 
Earl of Douglas, of his father the Regent of Scotland who died 
for her on Halidon Hill, of ‘the Hardy’ William Douglas, the 
friend of William Wallace, and of Theobald the Fleming to 
whom the Abbey of Kelso feued the lands of Douglas before 
A.D. 1160.* 

So much for this noble and illustrious race. As far as the 
Scotch Peerage is concerned, there are only three families who 
bear the name, viz., the Earl of Morton, the Marquess of 
Queensberry and the Earl of Wemyss. The first is of the Red, 
or cadet, branch; the second and third are only from a bastard of 





probable that the marriage had been declared null on legal grounds, which 
would not have hindered the succession of the son, James, while it would 
have allowed the father to marry again. George is called first Earl of 
Angus, because his mother—a Stuart of the regular Fitzalan (of Bonkyl) 
stock, by a St. Clair of Orkney and Caithness—resigned the Earldom, and 
it was immediately given to him. Why she did so, does not appear ; it 
was possibly more convenient for territorial or similar reasons. 

* It follows, in consequence of the male limitation of the dignities of the 
House of Hamilton, that the heirs presumptive, after the brother of the 
present Duke, are the descendants, in male line, of Lord Anne Hamilton 
(so named after his godmother, Queen Anne), third son of James, fourth 
Duke of Hamilton. These descendants are very numerous. The first 
in order of succession is Alfred Douglas Douglas Hamilton, born in 1862, 
great-great-great-grandson of Lord Anne ; and, after him, his uncle and 
cousins, &c. 
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the young hero of Otterburn, and the last does not quarter the 
arms—those arms which it is difficult for a Scotchman to see 
without a certain amount of emotion—the three mullets which so 
often shone by the side of Wallace, and the pictured image of 
that kingly heart which throbbed with the excitement of victory 
upon the field of Bannockburn. 

The families above mentioned are not an unfair specimen of 
those now represented in the present Scotch Peerage. They 
nearly all appear for the first time in the Middle Ages, subse- 
quently to the political and social changes effected by the accession 
and marriage of Malcolm III., the exodus from England into 
Scotland caused by the Norman Conquest of the former country, 
and the tastes and polity encouraged by David I. Many, indeed © 
most if not nearly all, are either certainly or possibly of foreign 
extraction, Norse, English, or Norman. But, on the other hand, 
through women, many can trace a descent from much earlier 
stocks. Thus, the Stuarts and the Bruces really represent the 
ancient Lords of Galloway and the Kings of Alban. In the same 
way, there are three Peers of the family of Erskine—the Earls 
of Mar, of Buchan, and of Kellie. This family can only be traced 
to the early part of the thirteenth century, but through Helen, 
daughter of Christian Bruce (sister of Robert I.) by Gartney, 
Earl of Mar, they represent the old Earls of Mar, of whom our 
earliest record is that the then Earl was killed at the battle of 
Clontarf in A.D. 1014. There is no indication that the family or 
the dignity were then new, but we have no earlier record. 

The Hamiltons are represented in six Peerayes—viz., the 
Duchy of Hamilton, the Earldoms of Abercorn, (D. Abercorn,) 
Haddington, Aberdeen, and Orkney, and the Barony of Belhaven. 
They are a Norman family, who came into England with the 
Conqueror, and had begun to settle in Scotland in the twelfth 
century. 

There are five representatives of the family of Moray,—viz. : 
the Duke of Athole, the Earl of Dunmore, the Viscount 
Stormont (E. of Mansfield), the Lord Elibank, and the Lady 
Nairne (Dowager Marchioness of Lansdowne). This race, so 
eminent in our history, are descended from Freskin the Fleming, 
who settled in Scotland in the twelfth century, under David I. 
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The Duke of Athole would be King of Man (or in Man, as they 
were sometimes called, since the right to use the Royal style out- 
side their kingdom was disputed,) had not his predecessors the 
Queen and King (Duke and Duchess) Charlotte and James sold 
the sovereignty to the British Crown for £70,000, in 1765. 
The island, as is well known, enjoys Home Rule under its own 
constitution, but many besides the readers of the Chronicon 
Regum Mannie et Insularum must regret the disappearance, by 
absorption among the Imperial titles, of this venerable Kingship. 
The succession to the Crown of Man did not, however, come to 
the family of Athole by descent from the Douglases, to whom 
Robert I. had assigned it after his conquest of the island, but 
from the Stanleys, Earls of Derby, who had it by grant from the 
English Henry IV., after its re-subjection by England. 

The Campbells are represented by three Peers, viz.: the Duke 
of Argyll, and the Earls of Loudoun and of Breadalbane. This 
family seem to be of Anglo-Norman origin, as the name itself 
would appear to imply—de Campo Bello, i.e, Beauchamp or 
Fairfield. The Lorne side is derived through the Fitzalans 
(Stuarts) of Pierston, from Alexander, Fourth High Steward of 
Scotland, and the Celtic side from marriage with the O’Dwins 
or O’Dwhins. It has been said that this family of O’Dwin 
is a solitary instance of- a Scotch surname in O’. This 
is incorrect; they are really Irish immigrants, teste Mac Firbis, 
apud Reeves*—‘Tuathal Maolgarbh, son of Cormac Caoch, 
King of Ireland, had two sons, namely Garban, ... Ui 
Duibhduin and Ui Duibhne.’ It is the same name as Downie 
and O’Dowd. The Earl of Loudoun, as already heretofore 
remarked, is almost entirely an Englishman. His name is 
Abney Hastings, and he does not at present carry the arms of 
Campbell. He possesses, however, collaterally and by females, a 
remote strain of the same blood as William Wallace, whose 
mother was a Crauford of Loudoun. 

The Frasers have two Peerages, viz.: the Baronies of Saltoun 
and Lovat. They first appear in the time of David L, and the 
name is French—from fraise, a strawberry, flowers of which 





* Adamnan’s Life of Columba, p. 41. 
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plant they bear in their arms. The most distinguished man they 
have ever produced was Wallace’s personal friend, Simon Fraser, 
executed in London, Sept. 7, 1306, and the name of Simon has 
remained hereditary, especially in the Lovat branch. 

The St. Clairs or Sinclairs—de Sancto Claro—are again a typi- 
cal case. They came into England from Normandy with the 
Conqueror, and seemingly into Scotland with David I. It is 
certain, however, that by marriage they can trace their blood at 
least to the Angus line of Earls of Orkney, if not to the original 
Norse Earls, in which case they would present one of the few in- 
stances of the same family enjoying the dignity of Earl for more 
than a millennium. They now hold two Scotch Peerages, viz., the 
Earldom of Caithness and the Barony of Sinclair. The Gor- 
dons also seem to be Anglo-Norman immigrants under David L., 
and are represented, in the male and female lines respectively, by 
two Scotch Peers, the Marquis of Huntly and the Duke otf Len- 
nox (D. Richmond, Lennox and Gordon), and in a younger 
branch by a third, the Earl of Aberdeen. The family of Leslie 
are of Flemish origin. They have been settled in Scotland since 
the time of William the Lion, and are represented in the present 
state of the Scotch Peerage, by two persons, the Countess of 
Rothes and the Earl of Leven and Melville. The Kerrs also 
possess two Peerages, viz., the Duchy of Roxburghe (created 
within a week of the Union, April 25, 1707, but there is a Barony 
of 1600,) and the Marquess of Lothian. The latter holds in 
descent from the church-robbing Abbat of Newbotle, at the time 
of the Reformation. This family is again Anglo-Norman, and 
appears in Scotland in the thirteenth century. The twin Earl- 
doms of Southesk and Northesk are both held by Carnegies, a 
family whosé real name is Balinhard, and who do not seem to be 
traceable beyond the time of David II. 

But the foreign family of all others, now holding two Scotch 
Peerages, which possesses the most extraordinary descent, is that 
of Lindsay, represented by the Earls of Crawford and Balcarres, 
and of Lindsay. They entered Scotland under David I. and 
England under William the Conqueror; but Sir Bernard Burke 
says :—‘ It has been established, after long and patient investiga- 
tion, that their first ancestor was a cadet of the House of De 
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Toeny, Knights of the Swan, hereditary standard-bearers of 
Normandy, with the Dukes of which they had a common male 
origin. Randolph, Sire de Toeny, living in 1018, great-grand- 
son of Ivan, Jarl of the Uplanders, descended of the race of 
Thor and of Fornioter, in remote ages legendary king of the 
north (male ancestor of the Dukes of Normandy and of the 
Clares, Cliffords, Staffords, Toenys, Lindsays, etc.) had two sons 
(1) Roger de Toeny, (2) Hugo, who adopted from a fief in Nor- 
mandy the surname of Limesay, etc., etc.’ 

The family of Drummond is represented by two Peers—the 
Earl of Perth and Melfort, and the Viscount Strathallan. There 
is some doubt as to whether they are of native origin, one ac- 
count assigning their ancestry to an Hungarian who came to 
Scotland along with St. Margaret. They first appear distinctly 
in the thirteenth century. The history of the Drummonds is a 
noble though sorrowful record of Jacobite loyalty and self-sacri- 
fice. 

The race of Scott seem to be native, unless (as indeed no anti- 
quary will deem improbable) we assume them to go back to the 
period when Scotia meant Ireland, and that hence the name im- 
plies an original derivation from that country. The name is not 
uncommon in the twelfth century, and the ancestor of the Duke 
of Buccleuch and Queensberry can be traced to the thirteenth. 
The Lord Polwarth is of the same clan, though the Peerage was 
created by William and Mary for the Humes of Polwarth. 

An undoubtedly native family which is represented by two 
Peers—the Earls of Airlie and Seafield—is that of the Ogilvies. 
This family is of the most extraordinary antiquity, and descends 
from the original Celtic Maormers of Angus, one of whom is 
mentioned in A.D. 939, without any indication that there was 
then anything new in the dignity. They consented to describe 
their rank by the term of Earl in the reign of Malcolm IIL. and 
from them, through the Countess Matildis, came the De 
Unmfravilles, Earls of Angus, spoken of already as dispossessed 
by Robert IL, afterwards adherents of Edward Balliol, and 
ultimately merged in the Talbois. Gilbert, third son of Gilla- 
brighde (‘ servant-of-Brigid’) Earl of Angus, took the name of 
Ogi'vy from land in 1172, and from him descend the present 
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Peers. The Earl of Seafield holds in'the female line, and is 
paternally of the clan of Grant. 

The Grahams are represented by the Duke of Montrose, and 
are another family settled in Scotland under David I The 
Earls (D.) of Sutherland used formerly to claim to have the most 
ancient existing title in Britain, but this is certainly not the case, 
as it was only created in 1228, and the Earldom of Mar, although 
at present formally ranked after them, is, as has been remarked, 
far older. The Sutherlands are descended from Freskin the 
Fleming, already mentioned, who settled in Scotland, like so 
many others, under David L, and are now represented, through 
the late Duchess-Countess Elizabeth, by the English family of 
Leveson-Gower. The Montgomeries hold the united Earldoms 
of Eglinton and Winton. Both as Seton and as Montgemery 
they first appear in Scotland under David I., but the Mont- 
gomeries are an ancient and noble Norman family, allied to that 
of the Conqueror, with whom they came over to England; Roger 
de Montgomerie commanded the first body of the Norman army 
at the battle of Hastings. The Kennedies, who possess the 
Earldom of Cassillis (M. Ailsa) are likewise of David I’s time. 
The family of Maitland—a name which occupies in the history 
of Scotland several positions rather prominent than glorious—can 
be traced to the time of Alexander III. and hold the Earldom of 
Lauderdale. _ Another family of the settlers under David I. are 
the Ramsays, now Earls of Dalhousie. A much more modern 
race—as far as existing records go—are the Cochranes, Earls of 
Dundonald, whose line it seems difficult to trace, (although 
there are isolated persons of the name as early as 
the time of Alexander III.,) before the seventeenth century. 
An interesting historical spectacle is presented by the family 
of the Keith-Falconers, Earls of Kintore and Lords Falconer. As 
Falconers, they derive their pedigree and their name from the 
chief falconer of William the Lion; as Keiths they date (putting 
aside a clearly fabulous legend) from the usual period of David 
I., and are the representatives of the old Earls Marischals of 
Scotland. Supposing this title and office to be transmissible 
through women, and the attainder of the 10th Earl (for rising in 
the ’15) to be removed, Lord Kintore would be entitled to it. In 
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any case, if barred by the female descent, there appear to be male 
’ heirs of earlier Earls, and it certainly seems a pity that this ven- 
erable historical honour should objectively exist no more. 

The family of Dalrymple, who possess the Earldom of Stair,* 
seem to have been originally a branch of the Kennedies. Isolated 
members of the family appear subsequently to 1371, when they 
entered into possession of half of the Barony of Dalrymple, from 
which they take their name, but the actual progenitors of the 
present Earl do not appear to be clearly traceable beyond William 
Dalrymple who hada Papal dispensation for marrying a kinswoman 
in 1450. 

The Boyles, now Earls of Glasgow, seem to have been already 
owners of Kelburn in the time of Alexander III., but the two 
remaining Scotch Earls, Primrose, Earl of Rosebery, and Hope, 
Earl of Hopetoun, cannot trace their ancestry beyond the time 
of Queen Mary, although isolated Hopes are found in Scotland 
as far back as the thirteenth century. 

The only Viscounty not already mentioned is that of Arbuth- 
nott, held by the family of the same name, but originally Olifards, 
on whom it was bestowed by William the Lion, and who have 
dwelt there ever since. 

The family of Elphinstone, Lords Elphinstone, cannot be traced 
before the early part of the fourteenth century; they are said to 
be descended from a daughter of Robert I's. brother-in-law, Chris- 
topher Seton, who suffered at Dumfries. The family of Borth- 
wick, Lord Borthwick, first appears in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, and that of the Napiers, Barons Napier, as merchants of 
Edinburgh, at the commencement of the same century. The 
Rollos, Lords Rollo, descend from a secretary of David, Earl of 
Stratherne, son of Robert II. The extremely historic race of the 
Ruthvens, Lords Ruthven,—of whom were the Earls of Gowrie 





* It would appear that the name of ‘the curse of Scotland’ given to the 
nine-of-diamonds in a pack of playing-cards, is not really to be attributed 
to the Butcher Duke of Cumberland’s having written the words ‘ No quarter’ 
on it, as a general order, on the night before the battle of Culloden, but to 
the arms of this family, viz., or, on a saltier az., nine lozenges of the field. It 
seems to have been aimed at the first Earl, the eminent Whig statesman, 
chiefly famous for getting up the massacre of Glencoe, 
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—returns once more to the time of David I.; their ancestor seems 
to have been an immigrant of Saxon or Danish origin. 

In considering the general result of these observations it may 
be as well first to take the Royal family, represented by the Duke 
of Rothesay (P. Wales), both on account of their special position 
and because they are to a great extent typical. The pedigree is 
cf enormous length. It certainly takes them to Kenneth 
M‘Alpine, and so shows them to have reigned for more than a 
millennium. If Kenneth’s kinship with the antient Kings of 
Dalriada be acknowledged, the present Royal family go to the 
very origin of Scottish monarchy, some three centuries and a half 
earlier, and then disappear from sight, still reigning, in the 
vistas of antient Irish royalty. Again, they descend from and 
represent the antient Lords of Galloway. But these descents 
are through a series of women, not only Her present Majesty, but 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, the Princess Marjory Bruce, wife of 
Walter Fitzalan, Sixth High Steward of Scotland, Margaret, 
Countess of Carrick, and Isobel of Huntingdon, great-grand- 
daughter of David I. As Stuarts (Fitzalans) or Bruces, they 
belong to the feudal and Norman aristocracy of David I’s time. 
Finally, His Royal Highness holds his titles of High Steward of © 
Scotland, Duke of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, 
and Lord of the Isles, pursuant to an Act of Parliament of 1469. 

Of the other Peers, the Duke of Argyll may claim an extreme 
antiquity of race through the Ui Duibhne, but in male descent, as 
regards actual length of pedigree, the Lindsays, if Burke’s state- 
ment be correct, can hardly admit a competitor, and the same 
may be said of the Ogilvies, with regard to male descent in 
residence in Scotland. For antiquity of title, the Earl of Mar, 
with his Peerage of at least the twelfth century, may be said to 
stand alone next after the Crown itself. The Earl of Mar, 
however, descends in the female line, and is an Erskine, and this 
brings the enquirer at once to the main group from whom most 
of the members of the present Scotch Peerage are descended. 
These are the races which first appear under the feudal polity 
favoured by David I., and many of whom were of foreign origin, 
and brought into the country. After them come scattered 
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medizval families, until we reach two of the time of Mary—the 
Primroses of Rosebery and the Hopes of Hopetoun—and one 
completely post-Reformation, if indeed it be so, viz.: the 
Cochranes of Dundonald. ; 

If, however, such be the antiquity of these families, the 
antiquity of their Peerages is a very different thing. In analys- 
ing these, it is necessary to regard the existing Peers, not by that 
Peerage by which they may be known, but by the earliest which 
they may happen to possess ; for instance, the Duchy of Argyll 
dates only from 1701, but His Grace holds the Barony of Camp- 
bell from 1445. From this point of view, the Earl of Mar, as 
already remarked, stands alone with a Peerage of at least the 
eleventh century, before, it might almost be said, such things as 
Peerages existed. There are none of the twelfth century, and 
only one of the thirteenth, viz., the Earldom of Sutherland. 
There are two of the fourteenth, viz., the Earldom of Crawford, 
and the Earldom of Angus held by the Duke of Hamilton, as 
already mentioned. Of Peers of the fifteenth century there are 
twenty-seven. Of these twenty-seven, six are Earls, of whom 
one has been made a Duke (Athole) and one a Marquess 
(Huntly). The others are all Baronies, but one is held by a 
Duke (Argyll) one by a Marquess (Tweeddale) and eleven by 
Earls. Five Peers only owe their earliest title to the sixteenth 
century. These are all Baronies, but one is held by a Marquess 
(Lothian,) and two by Earls (Abercorn and Lauderdale). After 
the year 1700, only three families still independently existing— 
Ogilvie of Seafield, Primrose of Rosebery, and Hope of Hope- 
toun—were ennobled de novo, though eight higher such degrees 
were given, including four out of the seven Duchies. It may be 
remarked that two of these,—Montrose, April 24, and Roxburghe, 
April 25, 1707, within a week of the Union,—were the last 
Scotch Peerages ever created. Of the existing eighty-one Peers, 
therefore, no less than forty-two, or more than half, owe the 
original ennoblement of their blood to the seventeenth century, 
and no less than fifty-five, or more than five-eighths—including 
the three remaining Dukes *—owe to the same century the title 
by which they are known in the Scotch Peerage. 





* Excluding Rothesay. 
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In the above pages no notice has been taken, except very 
slightly and incidentally, of Peerages which are either extinct or 
dormant, the object being, not to write an essay upon things 
which are altogether of the past, but to comment upon the 
amount of historical interest which attaches itself to a group of 
people stillexistent. The Peerages which are merged with others 
have been alluded to as far as needful; if of the same degree, 
they are necessarily all more recent than those with which they 
have coalesced, and were often merely different honours conferred 
on kinsmen of the same family. Their number is not large—the 
Duchy of Queensberry has been joined to that of Buccleuch; 
the Earldoms of Winton to Eglinton, Ancrum to the Marquessate 
of Lothian, Kincardine to Elgin, Balcarres to Crawford, Aboyne 
to the Marquessate of Huntly, Melfort to Perth, Melville to 
Leven, March to Wemyss, and Bute to Dumfries; the Viscounty 
of Dupplin to the Earldom of Kinnoull; the Baronies of Gray 
to the Earldom of Moray, Cardross to that of Buchan, Jedburgh 
to the Marquessate of Lothian, Madderty to the Viscounty of 
Strathallan, and Halkerton to the Earldom of Kintore. 

The Peerage of Scotland is interesting, like some other objects, 
as a reminder of the things which were until 1707. _It is inter- 
esting also, as far as it goes, in preserving and marking at least 
some of the historic races who have made, or been themselves made 
by, the History of Scotland. As a Peerage, however, it is very 

much a crumbling monument of the period subsequent to the de- 
parture of our Kings for the South. Fortunately, it is exactly 
those other ingredients in it, which are the most valuable and the 
most interesting, which are also the most likely the longest to re- 
sist the destroying power of time. 





































ArT. IL—THE CONSERVATIVE CAUSE IN SCOTLAND 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


HE Election that has hung over the country for so long is 
now an accomplished fact, and it has taken place under 
conditions very different from those anticipated in the preced- 
ing autumn, As it drew near there was one prediction in 
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which many prophets ventured to concur, and that was the 
safe one, that the results would surprise everybody.. The re- 
sults have been surprising throughout the United Kingdom, 
and they have certainly not fulfilled the expectations that were 
cherished by the Radical party of sweeping the polls. The 
only party that can be said to have swept the polls, is the 
party of Mr. Parnell in the Irish constituencies, and the most 
remarkable fact in the present situation is that the Liberal con- 
federacy, which has made the dealing with Irish grievances 
and the concession to Irish claims of ‘something more than 
justice ’ its most pressing duty and its peculiar policy, finds that 
its name has ceased to charm, and that the Whig is as extinct 
as serpents, in the island which has been its special care. 

The same phenomenon which presents itself to us in Ireland 
where a small but compact body of northern Conservatives have 
alone been able to withstand the Nationalist wave, is shewn in 
other parts of the country. Politics seem very largely to have be- 
come geographical. Wales, for example, sends out of 26 con- 
tests twenty-three Liberal and only three Conservative Mem- 
bers, with the curious result that for each Conservative that 
has been returned there have been sunk in the Principality 
22,450 votes, while the average poll for each Liberal is 4288. 

It is in the outlying portions of the kingdom that the deter- 
mining factors of the future situation are to be largely found. 
Even with the new franchise, with the effect of all the mysti- 
fication of the preceding autumn, and with all the practice of 
politics & la Jack Cade during last autumn, the result in England 
is that the Conservatives hold 100 county divisions to 134, that 
have been held or gained by the Liberals. They stand in a very 
different position to-day from that occupied in 1832, when they 
had only 40 county seats in England as against 104, and the 
election of 1832 is the only one that can well be compared 
with the present in respect of the actions of a new county 
electorate. But in the English burghs, which, excluding the 
Universities, were swept by the Liberals in 1832, to the tune 
of 244 to 79, in 1868 to the tune of 197 to 89, and in 1880 to 
the tune of 201 to 81, the change in the position is most strik- 
ing. The Conservatives have not only, allowing for the al- 
tered circumstances, wiped off the majority against them, they 
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stood when the burgh polls closed with 116 seats to their credit 
against 110 held by their opponents. 

This balance in the feeling of England, this reversal of 
predominance alike in burgh and county gives all the more 
interest to the politics of Scotland, of Wales, and of Ireland, and 
assures the adherents of the political faith that may be under a 
cloud in these countries, that none need despair of the future. 
Undoubtedly on the face of things the retrospect of last month 
in Scotland is very discouraging to those who have worked 
hard for, believe in, and cherish the principles which the 
Conservative party exists to maintain and apply in the govern- 
ment of the country. But be the retrospect disappointing, 
there is much to be gathered from an examination that goes 
below the surface, to suggest a very different prospect for the 
time to come. It seems melancholy enough, that out of 
seventy-two Members, the Conservative party should only 
have succeeded in furnishing ten. But while the 
present melancholy is increased perhaps, so is a different 
spirit in regard to the future when we realise that while the 
sixty-one Liberal Members represent about 290,000 voters, the 
ten Conservatives are the result of over 150,000, so that if the 
proportion of representation to opinion had been correct, the 
numbers would have been something like forty-eight to 
twenty-four. In 1880, the Conservatives are estimated to have 
polled 61,423 voters as against 136,866 out of an electorate of 
301,955 ; in 1885 they polled, out of an electorate of 580,519, 
154,334 voters as against 289,342.* 





* These figures are based on a calculation, which gives the probable 
number of voters in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee in 1880, and in 
Dundee in 1885, the only cases in Scotland where the double vote leads 
to confusion. If we were to take the actual number of votes as the test, 
the result would be the increase of the Conservative poll in 1880 to 
72,770, and the Liberal to 200,140, and the increase of the Liberal poll in 
1880 to 300,205, including votes given for the Independent candidate for 
Argyllshire. In the Liberal vote are reckoned the polls for moderate 
Liberals standing against Radicals in the St. Andrews and Inverness 
burghs, and two divisions of Edinburgh, where their numbers were in- 
creased by Conservative support. A calculator in the Glasgow Herald gives 
the numbers as 155,001 and 298,341. 
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It is of course difficult fairly to test the results of this 
Election by comparison with those of the last, for the condi- 
tions are in many ways so different. Not only are there 
twelve new constituencies, not only are old constituencies 
divided, not only is there the enormous influx of new voters 
into the counties; the elements of disarrangement are more 
numerous still. The alteration of the Franchise affects 
burgh as well as county, though only to a very modified 
extent. There is an extension of burgh boundaries, 
and a few constituencies are affected by the dis- 
franchising provisions of the Redistribution Act. It is curious 
that in Scotland, where there was reason for all, except 
thorough paced partisans, to hope that the effect of that Act 
might be to somewhat redress the balance of onesided re- 
presentation, the disfranchising clause has had an exactly 
opposite effect. The Wigton Burghs were held by a Conser- 
vative, and were a constituency which a Conservative had 
always a fair chance of winning. They were the channel by 
which alone the Conservatism of Scottish Burghs found a voice 
in the Legislature. But they are gone, and had it not been for 
the result in Kilmarnock, a large body of opinion would have 
had no representative whatever. The Haddington Burghs 
stood in a different position, for they held out no great hopes 
to anti-Radical enterprise, but their disappearance affected the 
tone of at least two counties in a way very prejudicial to the 
Conservative party. It was said that the merging of Jedburgh 
in Roxburghshire was simply the insurance of Mr. Arthur 
Elliott’s seat, and Haddington, Dunbar and North Berwick, 
components of a Radical constituency, were a Grecian gift to 
the agricultural interests of East Lothian. And although it 
was thought that the sub-division of towns like Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen was favourable to the return of a Conservative, it 
seems evident from the result, that the effect of that sub- 
division has been to neutralize the result that might have been 
looked for from a simple addition to the membership. It is 
true that the principles on which the division proceeded are in 
some cases difficult to appreciate, and that the Western 
Division of Edinburgh in particular seems to have been the 
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subject of a freak, which suggests gerrymandering of a very 
barefaced character. The principle on which it was under- 
stood the division of cities was to be carried out, was to be the 
separation of distinct interests, and the uniting in one division 
of population of the same habits, and modes of life. But out 
of the west end of the Western Division there is cut a remark- 
able triangle, which hands over to the Southern streets and 
crescents, whose character in every way resembles the rest of 
the west end. The Glasgow Road afforded a distinct and 
detensible line of demarcation, and why it was overstepped it 
is difficult to imagine. But if the excision in the West is 
remarkable, an addition in the East is more remarkable still. 
There there has been tacked on to the compact mass of the 
Western Division, an almost isolated protuberance, of small 
y size but thickly populated, that in every way naturally fitted 
into and belonged to the Eastern Division. The scheme 
which perpetrates these anomalies is credited to the 
Town Council, but it seems as if the representatives of the 
metropolis as a whole, were last winter not above the devices 
which have gained for Sir Charles Dilke the designation of 
member for Kensal Town. 

But taking the materials for comparison, imperfect as they 
are, as they stand, let us look at some aspects of the returns, 
which enable us to form a judgment, on whether the Conser- 
vative party has progressed or retrograded in its hold upon 
the Scottish People, since they were first exposed to the 
seductive arts of a Midlothian campaign. It is never 
desirable to blink facts, and although to a Conservative there 
may not be much comfort in some of the facts recently 
accumulated, the general effect of the whole repays a 
courageous consideration. It was undoubtedly the source of 
Conservative strength that was struck at in the recent change 
in the Franchise, and the most deadly shaft which the Radicals 
could draw from changing the tribunal to which appeal is 
made has done its work. The exuberance of new enfranchise- 
ment has had its hey-day, and in the course of an election or 
two, the new electors will share the experiences of the old, 
and may come to think more of their duties and less of the 
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new found privilege of contradicting those they have been 
accustomed to respect. The doctrine of ‘favours to come’ 
has been unblushingly preached, but it remains to be seen 
whether the saying that in politics there is no gratitude, 
applies to the sordid gratitude which ‘earnest statesmen’ 
stoop to invoke. Past experience shows that gratitude has 
little to do with it, and that the first impulse of a large, new, 
and untrained electorate, is to rush wildly in favour of the 
Liberalism, which appeals to them as a force called into 
being by itself actually if not in name, and treats the 
uninstructed voters as a compact class summoned into exist- 
ence, if we may so prostitute the words of Canning ‘to 
redress the balance of the old.’ But in time the old and the 
new assimilate; men think for themselves and learn, and unless 
the new politics succeed to a melancholy extent in making 
class hatred the basis of political division, it will not be long 
before the new voters, as the old, judge statesmen on their policy 
as well as their profession, on their performances as well as 
their promises. If the working man in English towns has been 
won over in great part to Conservative principles, there is no 
reason to despair of the labourer in the fields. The conditions 
were harder in the first case, and if a little time be given, it 
cannot be doubted that an enlightened Conservatism will draw 
very large support from the new rural voters. As it is, if the 
miners had been absent, how different would have been the 
results in many places to-day! It was said long ago by an 
old Greek philosopher that ‘the agricultural class is least given 
to sedition,’ and country people are Conservative at heart. The 
danger is of the injustice that attends a period of transition, 
but the polls shew that the new voters have not gone in a mass, 
and we believe that the new order in our country districts will 
ere long be a Conservative order. 

The Conservative party in Scotland stands to-day after the 
heaviest blow that could be dealt at it, not much worse than 
in 1832, and considerably better than in 1868, It has stood 
thus after fighting very heavy odds, the volume of the Liberal 
and Radical press far exceeding its own, the prestige of long 
continued success, the energy of all the ideas of aggrandizement 
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at the expense of one’s neighbours which have been sown by 
Henry George in his tours, and are preached in doses of varying 
strength from his standpoint and upwards. It has stood against 
the efforts of leading Liberal statesmen, and the local Conser- 
vative party has practically alone ‘against great odds borne 
up the war,’ with Achilles himself raging in full force in the front 
of the battle. [t has stood against a plan of campaign skilfully 
devised and carried out with tenacity and dash, and against 
tactics peculiarly telling, for we Scotsmen do like to be told 
we are wiser and more moral and better in every way than any 
other people, and Mr. Gladstone has in this line fooled us to 
the top of our bent. In 1832 the Conservatives held 10 seats 
out of a total of 53, and of these only one, the Inverness District 
of Burghs, was a burgh constituency. It is interesting to note 
what the counties were. They comprised a compact body in 
the north-east, Elgin and Nairn, Banff, Aberdeen; Kincar- 
dine, Linlithgow, Haddington, and Peeblesshire, in the south- 

east; and Dumfriesshire and Bute, in the west. In 1868, there 
was not a single burgh constituency ; the counties were, Elgin 
and Nairn, Inverness-shire, Haddington, Peeblesshire, Bute, 

Dumbartonshire, and Wigtonshire, a melancholy total of 7 out 

of 60. This time we stand with 10 out of 72, and of these, one, 

the Kilmarnock Burghs, is a burgh constituency, 2 are Univer- 

sities, and the rest, in spite of the disturbance of the rural — 

are County Divisions. 

But even that slight proportional advance on 1868, ends on the 
general election of 1880, is not ground for much complacency. 
Let us go deeper, and seek a test not in results achieved, but 
in the force applied in endeavouring to produce results. As we 
have said every comparison of votes polled must be imperfect 
in the altered circumstances of this election, but even allowing 
for that, there is a good deal to be gathered. Perhaps the least 
dissimilarity of circumstance is to be found in the groups of 
District Burghs, though even there a slight extension of voting 
power and an alteration of boundaries exists, We take as the 
best illustration of all, where the conditions are as nearly equal 
as they can be, the District Burghs that have been actually 
contested both in 1880 and 1885. 
VOL. VIL. c 
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1880. Electorate. Conservative Liberal 
Votes. Votes. 
Ayr Burghs, ... eee 4217 1420 2303 
Dumfries Burghs,_... 2931 872 1700 
Falkirk do., ia 5465 1140 3270 
Kilmarnock do., vie 7700 2005 3320 
Kirkcaldy do., ge 4465 59 2763 





24778 5,496 18,356 


1885. Electorate. Conservative Liberal 
Votes. Votes. 
Ayr Burghs, ... eae 5449 2118 2460 
Dumfries Burghs,_... 3149 1363 1546 
Falkirk do., poe 7133 2204 3918 
Kilmarnock do., ae! 9929 3700 5375 
Kirkcaldy do., oes 5292 746 3684 





30,952 10,131 16,983 


So that, speaking roughly, the Liberal vote in these District 
Burghs which in 1880 was double that of the Conservatives, 
and had more than 2300 votes to spare, now only exceeds it 
by one third and 888 votes; 861 votes more would have 
doubled the Conservative vote, and that number taken off the 
Liberal vote would only have left it an increase of 2,766. As 
matters stand the Conservative increase is 4,635, the Liberal 
increase is 3,627, and that is with an increased electorate, the 
individuals of which have been taught to ascribe their enfran- 
chisement to Liberal beneficence. Such figures point unmis- 
takeably to a progress of Conservative principles, among the 
classes and in the constituencies that have always been sup- 
posed to be most deeply wedded to Radical opinions. 

Let us take another test which has more of a fancy charac- 
ter, but is not worthless, and compare the constituencies of the 
same character, that were contested in 1880, and not in 1885, 
with those that have been fought in 1885, but were not at- 
tempted in 1880. . We omit from this comparison the Wigton 
and Haddington Burghs, whose influence on the election of 
1885 was exerted ina different manner, and it gives this re- 
sult :— 
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District Burghs Contested in 1880, and not in 1885. 
Electorate. Cons, Votes, Liberal Votes, 


Elgin Burghs, ‘as 3806 764 2092 ‘ 
Hawick do., wes 4920 553 3518 . 
Stirling do., ne 4807 132 2906 













13,533 1449 8516 


District Burghs Contested in 1885, and not in 1880. 

Electorate Cons, Votes. Liberal Votes. 4 
Leith Burghs, ... 11,779 2845 ~ 6335 3 
Montrose do., Salp 8964 963 6331 ‘ 































20,743 





3808 12,666 





Thus while in the burghs so disastrously fought in 1880, the 
Liberal vote was considerably more than five times that of the 
Conservatives, having 1271 votes to spare, in those that have 
been newly assailed in 1885, it is only three times as numer- 
ous with very nearly the same number (1242) votes to spare. 
Let us now look at constituencies of a different class, the 
single-membered towns, of which there are only three speci- 
mens in Scotland. The comparison there is incomplete, for no 
Conservative was bold enough to woo Paisley in 1880. But 
such as it is let us take it. 


1880, Electorate, Cons. Votes. Liberal Votes, 
Greenock, ... sine 7203 2161 3351 
Paisley, ae oo 4980 — a 
Perth, bas bie 4000 774 2315 





16,183 2935 5666 





1885, Electorate. Cons, Votes, Liberal Votes, 
Greenock, ... see 7131 2954 3122 
Paisley, oe vee 6794 2523 3390 
Perth, eee ose 4369 1699 2619 












18,294 7176 9181 


In the two contested seats in 1880, the Liberal poll was only 
144 votes short of being double the Conservative: in 1885 in 
the same two seats the Liberal poll out of a total of 10,394 
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only exceeds the Conservative by 1088. The Conservative in- 
crease is 1,718, the Liberal increase is 75. Curiously enough 
while all other places have increased in voting power, Green- 
ock shews in spite of the extension of the Franchise a diminu- 
tion of 72 votes. Taking the whole votes polled in this class 
of constituency at the two contests, the Conservative vote 
shews an increase of 4,241, the Liberal an increase of 3,465, 
so that here, too, the Conservative cause shews satisfactory 
growth. 

If we turn to the cities it is more difficult to make a com- 
parison. In some divisions of Edinburgh no Conservative stood, 
and Conservative votes were given to the late Sir George Har- 
rison and Mr. Géschen. It would therefore be inaccurate to 
reckon their poll in a gross Liberal return, while on the other 
hand the Conservative vote of Edinburgh spread throughout 
the Divisions is lost to view in the Divisions for which no Con- 
servative stood. And there is the confusing element of the 
double vote in all the cases, except Aberdeen in 1880 and 
Dundee in 1885. 

Total Liberal 


The Cities, 1880, Electorate. Cons. Voters. Liberal Voters. Votes. 
Aberdeen, ... -- 14,184 3139 7505 


Dundee, ... w- 14,566 — 10,455 20,911 
Edinburgh, ooo ©6— 29885294 5651 17,807 35,108 
Glasgow, ... «oe 57,920 11,622 35,517 71,034 








115,194 20,412 71,284 
Total Conservative vote in Glasgow, 22,693. 


In Dundee in 1880, the highest Liberal poll was 9,168, the 
second 6,750, while Mr. Yeaman the sitting Moderate Liberal 
who had supported Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy polled 
4,993. 


The Cities, 1835. Electorate. Cons. Votes. Liberal Votes. 
Aberdeen (North and South), 16,087 2349 9514 
Dundee, __... eee ove 17,420 5169 10,863 
Edinburgh (West and Central), 15,834 4231 9170 

Do. (Kast and South), 16,338 — [18,817] 
Glasgow, eee “os 74,659 26,480 34,616 





140,338 88,229 64,163 
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Total Liberal vote in Dundee, 21,726; outnumbering elector- 
ate by 4300. 






The figures in this table are undoubtedly to some extent a 
speculative, for it is impossible to trace the exact disposal of E 
the double vote, although the perfection of the organisation a 
for squashing the minority representation in Glasgow in 1880 . — 
was perfect. But allowing for error, and adding to the Liberal 3 
votes in the contested divisions in 1885, 12,000 of the votes 

polled in the East and South Divisions of Edinburgh a more 

than liberal allowance, the result would be something like 
this—that in 1880 the Conservatives polled about 20,000 to 

70,000 Liberal electors, while in 1885 they have polled 38,000 

to 76,000,—in 1880, 4, in 1885, 4. 

It is perhaps impossible to draw any very definite conclusions 4 
from this comparison owing to the uncertainty of the data in : 
1880. But it shows that Aberdeen city is the only place where 
it can be said that the Conservative cause has gone back, for 
there there is undoubtedly a falling off of 890 votes. In 
Dundee, 5,169 votes is a remarkable advance upon the 573, 
which the only declared Conservative who is recorded to have 
fought Dundee since 1840 secured in 1874, In Edinburgh, al- 
though admittedly the Western Division had Conservative lean- 
ings, that cannot be said of the Central, and a poll of 4,231 in 
these two divisions as against 5,651, a difference of 1,420 which 
must be much under the party strength in the South and East, 
points to a considerable advance. But it is in Glasgow that 
the figures are most striking. In 1880 the highest Conservative 
poll was 11,622, the second candidate coming nearly to the 
same figure with 11,071. But in 1885 the Conservative vote 
in the seven divisions mounts up to 26,430 while the Liberal 
stands at 34,616, so that the Conservatives ought certainly to 
have two, and might fairly have had three of these divisions. 
And if the method of arriving at the electors who voted in 
1880 by dividing the number of votes polled by the number 
each man was allowed, be a fair one, and the result thus given 
is corroborated by another method of calculation, there is an 
actual decrease upon the gross Liberal vote, No doubt the 
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Conservative numbers have been swelled by the Irish vote, but 
it is far too large an order to attribute this more than doubling 
of the Conservative strength to the Irish vote. In our belief 
the Irish vote as a practical factor has been greatly over 
estimated, it is the interest of the Irish party to magnify their 
influence, and indeed the remark was made at an early stage 
of the late contest, in discussing the effect of the Irish 
Manifesto on various constituencies, that the Irish vote was 
generally estimated at double its real value. It is extremely 
doubtful in many cases whether the Irish vote was solidly 
given, and the general consensus of opinion among those who 
had practically to deal with the work of elections on the 
Conservative side in localities where the Irish vote was power- 
ful, is that it proved a delusion though not a snare. 

The general effect then of an examination of the burgh polls 
is to show that the growth of Conservative feeling in the 
ancient strongholds of Liberalism, which has been so 
astonishingly proved in the English burghs and is evidenced 
to some extent in the Welsh, has extended in a modified 
degree to Scotland, is found at its strongest there in the West, 
and struggling against the neighbourhood of Dalmeny, and 
the shadow of the ‘ Mercat-cross’ in the metropolis itself, loses 
its force as we trace it to the north-east, and is wholly spent 


_ before it reaches the city ‘benorth the Mount’ that used to be 


the stronghold of an ancient Conservatism peculiarly Scottish. 

Now let us turn to the Counties, speaking under altered 
conditions with a louder voice, and in an abnormal and excited 
mood and temper. We purpose to consider them under 
five divisions into which they naturally fall, and if there is 
little to be gathered from a fallacious comparison of party 
advantages, the study is interesting as showing the geograph- 
ical distribution of political opinion to which we referred, carried 
to lower details and on a smaller scale. The natural divisions 
seem to be, the Highlands and Islands, including Argyll, 
Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, and Orkney and 
Shetland ; the North Eastern Counties of Elgin and Nairn, Banff, 
the two Aberdeenshires, Kincardine, and Forfar; Central Scot- 
land, including the two Perthshires, Clackmannan and Kinross, 
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and Stirlingshire; Fife and the South East, including both 
divisions of the kingdom, the three Lothians, Berwickshire, 
Peebles and Selkirk, and Roxburghshire; and the West of Scot- 
land, including Dumbartonshire, Bute, the Renfrews, the 
. Lanarkshire Divisions, the Ayrshires, the Shire and the 
Stewartry, and Dumfriesshire. 4 
In the case of the First Division comparison with any 3 
previous election would be idle. The feature of the election . = 
there is a wave of feeling which is not political but socialistic, 
and the successes of a particular movement have disarranged 
the calculation of both parties. In only two of these con- 
stituencies have Conservatives stood, and in the chief county 
of the Highlands, the Conservative gave his Whig rival a 
handsome lead. Mr. Reginald MacLeod offered a policy of 
liberal but practical concession; he consistently maintained 
the position he had taken up, and the Conservative cause came 
out of the struggle, defeated but with honour, without an 
exhibition of purposeless squeezability and without loss of self- 
respect. But what shall we say of the Whig magnates,“ . 
whose presence at the Inverness demonstration recalled Lord _ 
Beaconsfield’s description of the Government that in the 
matter of the Black Sea ‘ guaranteed its own humiliation,’ 
who submissively acquiesced in Mr. Chamberlain’s revilings of 
their own order, and made him a present of the unlooked for 
opportunity of publicly insulting the chiefs of the Highlands 
to the face of some of them, and who are proved by the event 
to have ‘eaten dirt’ in vain? The results in the Highlands 
are these :— 


& eee ee 1 ore 
Sor oa Pe ee ee 









1885. Electorate. Cons, Liberal, Crofter, 


Argyllshire, ser 9928 ar aa 2852) 4001 
Inverness-shire, ... 2330 2031 1897 8555 
Ross and iene 9978 — 2925 4942 
Sutherland, . 8073 — 1701 1058 
Caithness, 4320 — 1248 2110 


Orkney and Shetland, 7391 1940 3352 os 















44,020 3971 11,125 15,666 
The North-Eastern Division scarcely affords the materials 
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for comparison. The electorate there was in 1880 Elgin and 
Nairn, 1891, Banff, 2649, East Aberdeenshire, 4788, and Forfar- 
shire, 3634. Only in Kincardineshire, and West Aberdeenshire 
were there contests. In the former a Conservative polled 500 
votes against 1037, less than half, and in the latter Sir William 
Forbes of Cragievar only mustered 1042 votes against 2390 
recorded for Dr. Farquharson of Finzean. In both these con- 
stituencies there has been a decrease of the Conservative per- 
centage of votes, in the one case from 27:20 to 22°70, and in 
the other from 25-07 to 19°87. In the first the Liberal percent- 
age has increased from 56:42 to 56°63, and in the other it has 
decreased from 57°52 to 56°96. With the increased electorate 
the Liberal party practically stands in the same relative position 
to the whole, while in the first flush of new privilege the Con- 
servative party has relatively lost ground, though the sub- 
stantial character of its polls shows that it has even now a hold 
on the new electors. The figures for the whole of the North- 
Eastern County constituencies are the following :— 


North-East, 1885. Electorate, Cons. Liberal, 
Elgin aud Nairn, ... 5976 1556 3047 
Banffshire, ... re 7018 2008 3740 


Aberdeenshire East, 12,522 3155 6509 

Do., West, 10,144 2010 5778 
Kincardineshire, ... 5580 1267 3160 
Forfarshire, aia 11,232 1851 6157 





52,472 11,847 28,393 


Thus without securing a single member the Conservative polled 
considerably more than a third of the votes given to the suc- 
cessful and one unsuccessful Radical candidates. 

Coming now to the Central Counties they stood thus in 1880 
and 1885 :— 


Central, 1880, Electorate, Cons, Liberal. 
Perthshire, oe 5918 2474 2964 
Stirlingshire, wae 3328 1246 1606 
Clackmannan and Kinross, 2084 468 1150 





11,330 4188 5720 
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Tas INSTITUTION combines the advantages of . 
Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums: 


THe PREMIUMS are so moderate that at most ages an 
Assurance of £1200 or £1250 may be secured from the first 


for the same yearly payment which would elsewhere assure q a. 


(with profits) £1000 only.” 


The Whole. PROFITS go to the Policyholders on a 
system at once safe and ditable;—nd, share being given to 
those by whose early death there is a loss. At last division 
Policies for £1000 sharing a first time -were increased to 
sums varying from £1180 to £1300 or more;. others -to 
£1400, £1700, and upwards. 


At the 4778. ANNUAL MEETING the foHowing results were reported— 


New Assurances completed, £1,015; 155 ; with Premiums, £36, 24, 
Income in ‘Year, £688,920. Claims, £269,880. 


THE FUNDS (increased in°year by £327)540) EXCEED £5,000,000. 
Only ‘Two Offices in-the Kingdom (both older) have as large’a Fund. 

The CHAIRMAN (Sir Wi1LLtAM JoHNsTON) réferred to his early. connection with the . 
Office, of which he was one of the survivors of the original Board ; and, as illustrating the ad- 
vantage of assuring early, particularly on a scale of ‘Terminable "Premiums, and showing the 
prosperity of the Institution, le instanced his own Policy as one of those: which tad n 
doubled, while he had long ceased to pay Premiums. : 





The CONDITIONS of Assurance have recently been revised. . 


Whole-World Licenses , and Non-Forfeiture: of Policies. 


POLICIES are generally’ ‘now free from restriction on residence’ after five years, and 
unchallengeable on any ground but fraud. 


POLICIES may be revived (after month of grace) on payment of premium within a aed ear with- 
ont proof of-health. In the case.of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid 
premium the full sum is payable, under deduction of arrears. 


OLAIMS PAYABLE ONE MONTH AFTER PROOF. 
Full Explanations will be found in Report, .to be had on application. 


Eprnsurca, 18865. Gage fe JAMES WATSON, Afanager. ° 
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Central, 1885. Electorate. Conservative, Liberal. 
Perthshire, East, . 7851 2421 4222 
: West, - 8284 3290 3786 
Stirlingshire, - - 12,486 3938 6454 
Clackmannan and Kinross, 5478 





34,099 9649 14,462 


The Conservative vote therefore in this division is almost 
exactly two-thirds of the Liberal. If we take the Central and 
North-Eastern Divisions together, we get a total of 21,496 
Conservative votes as against 42,855 Liberal, almost exactly 
half, or a third of the whole number polled. Therefore out of 
the nine contested seats the Conservative party ought to have 
had three. 

Passing on to the South-Eastern counties and Fife we find 
the state of affairs past and present to. be these :— 


Fife and South-East, 1880. Electorate. Conservative, Liberal. 
Fife, - . 4767 1373 2421 
Linlithgow, ~ 1232 256 747 
Mid Lothian, - 3260 1368 1579 
Haddington, - 1040 469 425 
Peebles and Selkirk, 1136 484 516 
Roxburgh, - 1978 849 859 
Berwickshire, - 1830 671 939 


15,243 5470 7486 


Fife and South-East, 1885. Electorate. Conservative. Liberal. 
Fife, West, - 8436 

» Hast, - 9233 2577 4533 
Linlithgow, - 6808 1606 3801 
Mid Lothian, - 12,924 3248 7879 
Haddington, - 6487 1945 3473 
Peebles and Selkirk, 5988 1038 1746 
Roxburgh, - 6180 1945 3419 
Berwickshire, - 5982 1225 3758 











62,038 13,584 28,609 


The Conservatives in this division fall short by about 400 of 
one-third of the total poll, but they were entitled to at least 
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two seats out of the eight. And here more than anywhere 
else the inequality of the contest told upon their fortunes, for 
in the centre of the district was located the strange combina- 
tion of advertisement and enthusiasm, and from Mid-Lothian 
the infection spread. The material advantages of the 
geographical situation were great; the centre of affairs to the 
Liberal party was moved close to the doors of these 
constituencies; even the little local papers had immediate 
access to the words of a great party leader, and that leader 
was one whose ‘ glamour’ is acknowledged, and of whom even 
his stoutest enemies would admit that Lord Lytton’s lines held 
good to the full :— 


‘ That forth unguessed magnetic influence flows, 
Inspires the followers and unnerves the foes.’ 


There remains one other division of the country, and when 
we turn to it a different scene meets the eye. The West has 
always been somewhat sceptical of Midlothian campaigns, 
and the glamour somewhat wears off when it crosses the 
Clyde. And this Western Division is the only one in which 
the Conservatives have succeeded in securing a representation 
proportionate to the votes they have polled. 


West, 1880. Electorate. Conservative, Liberal. 
Duntfries, sie a 3380 1505 1577 
Kirkcudbright, ... ne 2204 961 982 
Wigton, ose one 1656 768 722 
Ayrshire—South, oe 3865 1830 1583 

Do. North, - 3642 1636 1581 
Lanark—North, eos 10,324 — — 

Do. South, men 3666 1403 1808 
Renfrew, wi sue 6038 2341 2815 
Dumbarton, __... Poe 2975 1333 1324 
a ess iin a 1311 585 540 





39,061 12,362 12,932 
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West, 1885. Electorate. Conservative. Liberal. 
Dumfriess-shire, 9489 3566 4859 
Kirkcudbright, - 5720 2526 2492 
Wigton, - 6004 2704 2625 
Ayrshire, South, 15,109 5447 7357 

»  Nesth, 12,465 4740 5700 
Lanarkshire—Govan, 8998 3677 3522 
Partick, - 8945 8385 3800 
i North-west, 9373 4545 3442 
‘ North-east, 10,814 4405 4564 
i Mid, - 8939 2579 4788 
South, - 8981 3245 4583 
Renfrew— East, - 8295 3144 3642 

" West, - 7746 3618 2980 


” 


Dumbartonshire, 10,063 4514 4357 
Bute, - - 2943 1374 1090 





133,884 53,289 59,599 


In the West of Scotland the Conservatives have seven 
members for their 53,000 votes, the Liberals eight members for 
their 59,000 votes, a very fair proportion. The effect of the 
change in the Franchise has been however to deprive the 
Conservatives of the seats they held in Ayrshire, and to 
deprive Scotland of her best member, Mr. Cocliran-Patrick. 

The general] effect in the counties is similar to that in the 
burghs. There are contour lines of political opinion, and the 
ascendancy of Radicalism is more marked in those parts of the 
Lowlands that are chilled by the East wind. But in addition 
to the ordinary forces which make for Radicalism, there 
are at the present time potent special influences at work 
among the agricultural electorate. In the Highlands and 
Islands there is the unveiled communism of the Land League, 
in the North Eastern counties the narrower but equally 
unscrupulous policy of the Farmer’s Alliance, while further 


‘ gouth there is the influence of the more moderate demands on 


behalf of the farmers, of which the Scottish Chamber of 
Agriculture is the exponent. And everywhere there is the 
spirit of unrest, the feeling that has been roused in large 
classes of men, that they ought to get something — they 
don’t quite know what, and intend to get something—they 
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don’t know how much, but as much as the Legislature will 
give at the expense of others, and that the Liberals are ‘the 
party what gives’ at the expense of those classes in the 
community for whom the majority don’t vote. 

Let us take a more extended comparison, and excluding the 
Highlands, compare the results in the Lowlands, divided by 
East and West. To the Western counties as previously given 
we add Stirlingshire from the Central, the City of Glasgow, 
the towns of Greenock and Paisley, and District Burghs of 
Ayr, Dumfries, Falkirk and Kilmarnock. The result is a total 
Conservative poll of 98,569 votes, a total Liberal poll of 
120,480 votes. To the North-Eastern and South-Eastern coun- 
ties previously given we add Perthshire and Clackmannan and 
Kinross, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, the Leith, Kirk- 
caldy, and Montrose Burghs. The result is 49,234 Conservative, 
126,343 Liberal votes. Now in the East the Liberals carry off 
the whole of the members for these constituencies, while on 
a fair balance of strength the Conservatives should have had 
8 out of the 29. In the West the Liberals actually have 21 
members to 8 Conservatives, the very proportion they should 
have had in the East, where they are so much stronger, 
when the Conservatives were eutitled to at least 11 out of the 
Western 29. In this computation we have not reckoned the 
district burghs in which there was no contest between a Con- 
servative and a Liberal, although allowance has been made for 
an additional Liberal vote in the South and East Divisions of 
Edinburgh. 

But the miserable misrepresentation of Conservative strength 
in Scotland which is furnished by the number of Conservative 
Members sent up to Westminster, is best brought out by a com- 
parison of the total polls with the result. In the last Parlia- 
ment there should have been 18 members out of 60—there 
were only seven ; and with a couple of bye-elections held after 
the wave of excitement had subsided to help, these seven be- 
came nine. As we have already pointed out upon the votes of 
1885, 24 should be the Conservative complement. It ought to be 
a third—it stands at present atless than aseventh. But that is 
the fortune of war, and though it tells heavily it must be borne, 
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The way to remedy it is for those who suffer to work till their 
principles right the balance for themselves, and while 
the county results offer no reason for despair, the 
lesson to be drawn from the progress that has been made in 
the burghs is to be of good courage and set a stout shoulder to 
the work. Apart from the exaggerated importance of the 
fortuitous concurrence of the Irish vote, a concurrence audaci- 
ously worked to damage, as well as operating assistance, the 
numbers disclosed in the East at any rate, are those of a solid 
Conservative poll. The Liberal Churchman has not gone Con- 
servative, and indeed his public appearance in the manifesto 
put forth by certain influential individuals was directly damag- 
ing to the support of the Church by Conservative means. The 
dropping of Disestablishment for the time secured to the Liberal 
party constituencies that were trembling in the balance, and 
the course which that question took was such as to tell most 
heavily on the Conservatives just at the period when the polls 
took place. The shock of alarm was over, the reassurance 
had just time to work, reflection had scarcely time to weaken ° 
the effect on the popular mind of the apparent removal of the 
danger, and of the bold assertion that any danger there was 
was to be put to the account of the wicked Tories who had 
raised the question. In the changed phase the independent 
policy of the Church told severely on Conservative pros- 
pects. Opinions may differ as to whether it is wise to carry 
the doctrine of knowing no party politics to the length of 
aiding to place a Disestablisher in a position from which it may 
be impossible subsequently to dislodge him, but there can 
be no doubt that it was wise and becoming on the part 
of the Kirk not to bind itself to a political party even in a 
purely defensive alliance, a moment before no other course 
was left open. And the very anxiety to keep other courses 
open, the very desire not to appear in any way partisan, led,,. 
we believe, to some action and a good deal of language 
directly prejudicial to Conservatism. There was among 
Liberal Churchmen a strong feeling, that the contingency of 
breaking with their party on this question on a future occasion 
gave it all the stronger claim on their adhesion at present, and 
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the Kirk policy this time seems to have been to con- 
centrate her energy on maintaining a hold on the Liberal 
party. There was perhaps this ucexpressed feeling that 
the Liberal leaders had come down a good way to meet 
the Liberal Churchmen, and that they in their turn were 
in honour bound to pay down the consideration to 
the last penny and to return the compliment. Such a senti- 
ment was not confined to politicians; we believe something 
like it operated very largely among Mr. Gladstone’s own 
constituents in Midlothian. Certainly alike in the metropolis 
and in the distant country districts of the North, the declarations 
of Mr. Gladstone, the protestations of canvassers and the 
hedging of candidates produced their effect, and Churchmen 
took the most practical means of proving that at least the 
Church was not a Conservative organisation. Certainly in 
some rural districts the regard ot the Scottish peasant for the 
Auld Kirk paled and failed before the sordid inducements of 
the Radical programme. 

But the time will come, when ‘ union among those who wish 
well to the Constitution in Church and State is a sine gua non,’ 
and division among those who wish ill to each other, will be 
an accomplished fact. And the moral of the late elections is 
that in Scotland too, as in England, though more slowly, a 
moderate and enlightened Conservatism is gradually increasing 
its hold on the people, and preparing for its function of forming 
the nucleus around which will coalesce all the moderate and 
patriotic men who hold by constitutional progress as opposed 
to Jacobinical dogmas and methods. It may be that in the 
name of Reform much disturbance may be caused, much 
injustice perpetrated and misery produced, before such a 
consummation is worked out, and that its working out may fall 
to other hands than those who have long maintained the 
Conservative cause in Scotland. There is a passage in an old 
writer on the vicissitudes of public life, which often occurs to 
us in relation to the tone of the extreme Radicals towards the 
classes supposed to be mainly Conservative. ‘Those whom you 
hindered from triumphing at your country’s expense revenge 
themselves at yours. The persons in opposition to whom you 
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served or even saved the public conspire and accomplish your 
privateruin. These are your accusers, and the giddy ungrateful 
crowd your judges.’ The words hold true in regard to classes 
as well as individuals, and it is the feature of the present day 
to attack men in classes, The process has this advantage, 
that it ensures some injustice, but also some colour of a case. 
‘ Vindictive taxation, the whole burden of crude experiments, 
and the wholesale abridgement of rights and means, in con- 
templation of which standing obligations were undertaken, are 
the weapons with which the specially Conservative sections of 
the community are now threatened, and it cannot be denied 
that the free use of such weapons would cause a great change 
in some characteristic phases of Scottish life. But the Conser- 
vatism of the future is the cause of no one class, nor is it the 
coalition of centrifugal forces under one capacious umbrella, it 
is the maintenance for all classes of the people, of the principles 
that English Tories and Scottish Whigs alike professed in 1688 
under the Whig rallying cry of Liberty, Property, and Religion, 
and which Lord Beaconsfield has as truly and more telicitously 
embodied in a revised version of that ancient watchword, 


‘ Liberty, Industry, and Religion.”* 









A CONSERVATIVE. 





Art. III.—THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS : SECOND 
PART. 


A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria from 1837 to 1852. 
By the late Cuarues C. F. Grevitxe, Esq., Clerk of the 
Council. In Three Volumes. Tondon, 1885. 





OWN to the close of the last century English literature, 
though rich almost to profusion in other departments, and 
Notwithstanding the possession of some two or three notable ex- 
amples, was in political memoirs singularly deficient. The reason 










* On a comparison of the votes, the Conservative vote has doubled since 
1880, the Liberal has increased by a third. 
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of this is not altogether apparent, and on another occasion it 
might be worth while to examine into its causes, and to attempt 
to ascertain how it came to pass that the French, for instance, 
whose political institutions were much less free than our own, and 
among whom political revelations and the expression of political 
opinion were by no means unattended with danger, were never- 
theless in this species of literary composition much more wealthy 
than ourselves. The explanation suggested by Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill in one of his recorded conversations, that ‘the French care 
most for persons, the English for things,’ is curiously incorrect. 
The English, we imagine, care, and always have cared, quite as 
much for persons as the French, and have shown their preference 
quite as decidedly. The explanation, we believe, lies in a different 
direction, mainly, perhaps, in the different nature of our political . 
institutions, the peculiar habits of our statesmen and politicians, 
and the largely dissimilar character of the conditions surrounding 
our political life. 

But be the explanation what it may, during the present 
century this reproach to our literature, if it was a re- 
proach, has been pretty completely wiped out. Not only has the 
deficiency been filled up, we are almost threatened with a super- 
abundance. The publication of political memoirs has become a 
fashion, and the death of any eminent statesman or great public 
servant is now immediately followed by surmises as to whether 
he has left behind him a journal with instructions for its 
publication. Since the year 1815, when the Memoirs of 
Sir Nathaniel Wraxall were published, we have had among 
others Torrens’ Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne, the Memoirs 
of Lord Palmerston, and the Journal of Lord Ellenborough ; and 
more recently, the first portion of Mr. Greville’s Memoirs, the 
Autobiography of Lord Malmesbury, Sir Theodore Martin’s Life 
of the Prince Consort, and the Croker Papers. By means of 
these and a variety of similar publications very considerable light 
has been thrown on the ministerial combinations and _ political 
transactions of the last hundred years, and a vast amount of 
material, invaluable to the future political historian, has been 
made accessible. 

The interest attaching to this new portion of the Greville 
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Memoirs is to a large extent similar to that which belongs to the 
earlier volumes. If it contains less gossip and fewer scandals, it 
is because the period to which it relates falls within the reign of 
the present Sovereign, and not in those of George IV. and 
William IV. There is in it the same candour, the same irony, 
the same independence of judgment, and the same searching 
analysis and exquisite skill in the literary portraiture of character. 
At the same time it is distinguished by a keener political insight 
and a riper political wisdom, and bears repeated witness both to 
the confidence reposed in its author by the leaders of the two 
great political parties in the country, and to the extent to which, 
though holding no great political office, and belonging neither to 
the one party nor the other, he from time to time influenced the 
counsels and controlled the actions of both. If, again, the 
present three volumes are somewhat less amusing than their pre- 
decessors ; they are not the less valuable as a contribution to the 
political history of the times they relate to. In this connection, 
indeed, their value is great, inasmuch as the incidents and 
opinions they contain, are, as Mr. Reeve justly observes, ‘ recorded 
by a bystander and spectator, who was not, and did not aspire to 
be, an actor in the occurrences he witnessed.’ If Mr. Greville 
had any political leanings at all, they were to the Whig party ; 
but he was more of a patriot than a partisan, and was wholly in- 
different as to which party held office, so long as the government 
was effective, and the prosperity of the Empire assured. An 
author is not always the most competent judge of his own writ- 
ings, nor are his opinions respecting them always to be relied on; 
but Mr. Greville may on good grounds be regarded as an excep- 
tion. In communicating a portion of his manuscripts to one of 
his friends, he wrote of them in the following terms :— 


‘You will find the greater part political, not often narrative; mostly 
allusions and comments on passing events, the details of which were not 
notorious and accessible ; some miscellanea of a different description, per- 
sonal, social, official ; you will find public characters freely, flippantly per- 
haps, and frequently very severely dealt with ; in some cases you will be sur- 
prised to see my opinions of certain men, some of whom, in many respects, 
I may perhaps think differently of now. Gibbon said of certain Pagan 
philosophers, that ‘‘ their lives were spent in the pursuit of truth and the 
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practice of virtue.” I cannot boast of having passed my life in the practice 
of virtue, but I may venture to say that I have always pursued truth ; and 
you will see evidence of the efforts 1 have made to get at it, and to sum up 
conflicting statements of facts with a sort of judicial impartiality.’ 


Ieaving out the suggestion of flippancy in the treatment of 
public characters, this passage may be taken, so far as it refers 
to the contents of the journal, as an exact description of the three 
volumes Mr. Reeve has now published. They deal with the 
various topics Mr. Greville mentions, and if they are distinguished 
by one characteristic more than another, it is by the abundant 
evidence they exhibit of a desire to get at the truth, and to state 
the facts of a case without bias or favour. 

Mr. Greville’s character—his frankness, his cynicism, his in- 
difference to party interests, his fondness for the turf, his insight 
into character, his brilliant parts as a man of the world, the confi- 
dence he inspired, and the esteem in which he was held by men 
of all shades of political opinion—all this, and much more about 
him, is already well known, and need not here detain us. It is 
curious, however, to observe in the present section of his journal 
the sobering effects of age. Respecting his private thoughts 
and feelings, Mr. Greville maintains, as a rule, an almost absolute 
silence, and shrinks from anything like personal disclosures. ‘I 
always contemplate,’ he says, ‘the possibility that hereafter my 
journal will be read by the public, always greedy of such things, 
and I regard with alarm and dislike the notion of its containing 
a heap of twaddle and trash concerning matters appertaining to 
myself, which nobody else will care three straws about.’ But 
now and then in this second portion of his Memoirs he draws 
aside the veil and takes the reader into his confidence. Here and 
there we meet with private confessions, searchings of heart, and 
regrets over wasted opportunities and a misspent youth. Here 
and there, too, he blames himself for having contracted useless 
or worthless habits, or for failing to devote himself to more 
serious pursuits. To take an example :— 


‘ Fitz Gerald,’ he writes, ‘said one thing in conversation with me of which 
I painfully felt the truth, that an addiction to worthless or useless pursuits 
did an irretrievable injury to the mental faculties. It is not only the actual 
time wasted which might have been turned to good account ; the slender 
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store of knowledge acquired on all subjects instead of the accumulation, 
which there might have been ; but, more than these, the relaxation of the 
mental powers till they become incapable of vigorous exertion or sustained 
effort :-— 
Quoniam medio de fonte leporum 

Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angat : 

Aut quum conscius ipse animus se forte remordet 

Desidiose agere setatem, lustrisque perire. 


Or, as Dryden nobly translates it— 


For in the fountain where these sweets are sought 
Some bitter bubbles up, and poisons all the draught. 
First guilty conscience dees the mirror bring, 

Then sharp remorse shoots out the angry sting, 

And anxious thoughts, within themselves at strife, 
Upbraid the long misspent, luxurious life. 


‘I feel myself a miserable example of this species of injury, both as re- 
lates to the defects and omissions of my early education, and the evil of 
my subsequent habits. From never having studied hard at any time, no 
solid foundation of knowledge has ever been laid, my subsequent reading 
has been desultory and very nearly useless. I have attacked various subjects 
as I have been prompted thereto by curiosity, or vanity, or shame, but I 
have never mastered any of them, and the information I have obtained has 
been like a house built without a foundation, which the first gust of wind 
would blow down and scatter abroad. Really to master a subject, we should 
begin at the beginning, storing the memory with consecutive facts, reasons 
ing and reflecting upon them as we go along, till the whole subject is di- 
gested, comprehended, made manageable and producible at will ; but then, 
for this process, the mind must be disciplined, and there must be a power 
of attention undiverted, and of continuous application; but if the eyes 
travel over the pages of a book, while the mind is far away upon New- 
market Heath, and nothing but broken fragments of attention are bestowed: 
upon the subject before you, whatever it may be, the result can only be 
useless imperfect information, crude and superficial ideas, constant shame, 
and frequent disappointment and mortification. Nothing on earth can 
make up for the valuable time which I have lost, or enable me to obtain 
that sort of knowledge, or give me those habits which are only to be 
acquired early in life, when the memory is fresh and vigorous, and the 
faculties are both lively and pliant; but that is no reason why I should 
abandon the design of improvement in despair, for it is never too late to 
mend, and a great deal may yet be done.’ (Vol. I. 46-48.) 


Later on he writes: ‘ My birthday. Another year has stolen 
over me, and finds me, I fear, little better or wiser than at the end: 
of last. How we wince at our reflexions and still go on in the 
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same courses! how we resolve and break our resolutions! It is 
a common error to wish we could recall the past and be young 
again, and swear what things we would do if another opportunity 
was offered us.’ It is all vanity, and folly, and falsehood, he 
protests. We should do just same as before, he maintains, be- 
cause we do actually the same. And then he goes on to wonder 
whether anybody, after having thoroughly wasted his time and 
energies, and let his mind be bare and empty as the shelves of an 
unfurnished bookcase, has ever become diligent, thoughtful, re- 
flective, a hater of idleness and indolence, and habitually addicted 
to worthy and useful pursuits; aud owns that he is unable to re- 
call a single instance. Still later he writes,—‘ This _— hit 
upon this stanza in Coleridge’s “ Ode to Tranquility ” : 


* Who late and lingering seeks thy shrine 
On him but seldom, power divine, 
Thy spirit rests! Satiety 
And sloth, poor counterfeits of thee, 
Mock the tired worldling. Idle hope 
And dire remembrance interlope 
To vex the feverish slumbers of the mind : 
The bubble floats before, the spectre stalks behind’; 


and adds the simple comment: ‘My thoughts about myself.’ 
Later still, he blames himself with an almost passionate vehe- 
mence for his connection with the turf, confesses himself ashamed 
of it, and owns to a sort of consciousness of degradation and 
deterioration from it. Latterly he seems never to have gone to 
Newmarket with a conscience altogether clear. It would appear, 
indeed, as if, during the period embraced in these volumes, he 
was continually haunted by what Wordsworth calls 


*, . . those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised !’ 


A night at the Royal Institution makes him wish that he had 
long ago turned his attention to scientific studies; the pleasure 
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which scientific men derive from their pursuits makes him envious 
of their cheerfulness, and he owns, ‘I feel ashamed to go among 
such people when I compare their lives with my own, their know- 
ledge with my ignorance, their brisk and active intellects with 
my dall and sluggish mind, become sluggish and feeble for want 
of exercise and use.’ 

Passages such as these, however, by no means detract from the 
value of the journal. They give to it a profounder and more 
human interest. They may show that, like many others who 
have taken to this style of writing, Mr. Greville was uncon- 
sciously led to exaggerate his failings or to depreciate himself too 
much, but they show at the same time that notwithstanding his 
almost entire want of political ambition, he was not without better 
aspirations, nor unconscious of ambitions of a nobler kind. 

The first of the three volumes now before us begins 
with the accession of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and the 
third ends with the death of the Duke of Wellington, Sep- 
tember 18th, 1852. The Queen and her Court are mentioned 
with comparative infrequency, and considering the fulness of Sir 
Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, this is probably 
not much to be regretted ; but what little is said is extremely in- 
teresting. 

The intelligence of the death of King William, which was not 
unlooked for, was received by the country almost with indiffer- 
ence, and the Queen ascended the throne amid the greatest tran- 
quility. The first to announce her accession to her were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham, who arrived at 
Kensington at five o’clock in the morning, and desired to see ‘ the 
Queen.’ 


‘ They were ushered into an apartment, and in a few minutes the door 
opened, and she came in wrapped in a dressing-gown and with slippers on 
her naked feet. Conyngham in a few words told their errand, and as soon 
as he uttered the words ‘‘ Your Majesty,” she instantly put out her hand to 
him, intimating that he was to kiss hands before he proceeded. He dropped 
on one knee, kissed her hand, and then went on to tell her of the late 
King’s death. She presented her hand to the Archbishop, who likewise 
kissed it, and when he had done so, addressed to her a sort of pastoral 
charge, which she received graciously, and then retired,’ 
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That. indepeadence of character, attention to business, and 
scrupulous regard for the rules of etiquette, of which the public 
has since received so many proofs, were exhibited by the Queen 
immediately on her accession, Six days after the death of the 
King, Mr. Greville writes :— 


‘The first intense curiosity to see the young Queen and observe her be- 
haviour, having passed off, there appears nothing more to do or think 
about ; there are no changes, and there is no talk of change. Her Majesty 
has continued quietly at Kensington, where she transacts business with her 
Ministers, and everything goes on as if she had been on the throne six 
years instead of six days.’ 


All who had occasion to approach her, carried away with them 
the most favourable impressions, and the foundations of that 
esteem and affection in which Her Majesty is now held by all 
classes of her subjects, were then securely laid. On the 30th of 
August, before she had been two weeks upon the throne, Mr. 
Greville writes in his Journal :— 


‘ All that I hear of the young Queen leads to the conclusion that she will 
some day play a conspicuous part, and that she has a great deal of charac- 
ter. It is clear enough that she had long been silently preparing herself, 
and had been prepared by those about her (and very properly) for the situ- 
ation to which she was destined. The impressions she has made continue 
to be favourable, and particularly upon Melbourne, who has a thousand 
times greater opportunities of knowing what her disposition and her capa- 
city are than any other person, and who is not a man to be easily captivated 
or dazzled by any superficial accomplishments or mere graces of manner, or 
even by personal favour. Melbourne thinks highly of her sense, discre- 
tion, and good feeling ; but what seem to distinguish her above everything 
are caution and prudence, the former to a degree which is almost unnatural 
in one so young, and unpleasing, because it suppresses the youthful im- 
pulses which are so graceful and attractive. 

‘Madame de Lehzen is the only person who is constantly with her. When 
any of the Ministers come to see her, the Baroness retires at one door as 
they enter at the other, and the audience over she returns to the Queen. 
It has been remarked that when applications are made to Her Majesty, 
she seldom or never gives an immediate answer, but says she will consider 
of it, and it is supposed that she does this because she consults Melbourne 
about everything, and waits to have her answer suggested by him. He 
says, however, that such is her habit even with him, and that when he 
talks to her upon any subject upon which an opinion is expected from her, 
she tells him she will think it over, and let him know her sentiments the 
next day. 
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‘The day she went down to visit the Queen Dowager at Windsor, to 
Melbourne’s great surprise she said to him that as the flag on the Round 
Tower was half-mast high, and they might perhaps think it necessary to 
elevate it upon her arrival, it would be better to send orders beforehand 
not to do so. He had never thought of the flag, or knew anything about 
it, but it showed her knowledge of forms and her attention to trifles. Her 
manner to the Queen was extremely kind and affectionate, and they were 
both greatly affectea at meeting. The Queen Dowager said to her that 
the only favour she had to ask of her was to provide for the retirement, 
with their pensions, of the personal attendants of the late King, Whiting 
and Bachelor, who had likewise been the attendants of George IV. ; to 
which she replied that it should be attended to, but she could not give any 
promise on the subject. 

‘ She is upon terms of the greatest cordiality with Lord Melbourne, and 
very naturally. Everything is new and delightful to her. She is surround- 
ed with the most exciting and interesting enjoyments ; her occupations, 
her pleasures, her business, her Court, all present an unceasing round of 
gratifications. With all her prudence and discretion she has great animal 
spirits, and enters into the magnificent novelties of her position with the 
zest and curiosity of a child.’ (Vol. I. 20-22.) 


The anxiety exhibited by many to obtain a place in Sir David 
Wilkie’s picture of the Queen’s First Council, though not a little 
amusing, seems to have aroused Mr. Greville’s indignation, and led 
him to put on record some notes respecting that painting which, 
are not without interest. On the 27th of March, 1838, he 
wrote :— 


‘ Went yesterday to sit to Wilkie for the picture of the Queen’s First 
Council. The likenesses are generally pretty good, but it is a very un- 
faithful representation of what actually took place. It was, of course, im- 
possible to preserve all the details without sacrificing the effect ; but the 
picture has some glaring improprieties, which diminish its interest, and de- 
prive it of all value as an historical piece. There were ninety-seven Privy 
Councillors present on the occasion, and among them most of the conspicu- 
ous men of the time. He has introduced as many figures as he well could, 
but has made a strange selection, admitting very ordinary men, such as 
Lord Burghersh and Lord Salisbury, while Brougham and Stanley do not 
find places. He told me that great anxiety prevailed to be put into this 
picture, and many pressing applications had been made ; and as only vain 
and silly men would make them, and importunity generally prevails to a 
great extent, it ends in the sacrifice of the picture by substituting these un- 
distinguished intruders in place of the celebrated persons who are so much 
better entitled to be there, Then he has painted the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
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don and the Attorney-General, who, not being Privy Councillors, could not 
be present when the Queen was sitting in Council ; but they both entreat- 
ed to be put in the picture, arid each asserted that he was actually present. 
Yesterday I remonstrated with Wilkie, who had no good reason to give ; 
indeed, none, except that tiey both said they were present, and that the 
Attorney had described to him what passed. The fact was this : when the 
Lords assemble they order the Queen to be proclaimed, and when the Pro- 
clamation is read the doors are thrown open, aud everybody is admitted. 
The Lord Mayor came in together with several Common Councilmen and a 
multitude of other persons. When this is over they are obliged to retire, 
and I called out from the head of the table that ‘‘ everybody except Privy 
Councillors would have the goodness to retire.” It was necessary to clear 
the room before Her Majesty could hold her Privy Council. The people 
did retire, slowly and lingeringly, and some time afterwards, espying the 
fur and scarlet of the Lord Mayor, I requested somebody (I forget whom) 
to tell him he must retire, and he did leave the room. Shortly after the 
Queen entered, and the business of the Council commenced. The impos- 
sibility of getting the summonses to two hundred and tweuty Privy Coun- 
cillors conveyed in time caused the greatest irregularity in the arrivals, and 
the door was continually opened to admit fresh comers. In such a scene 
of bustle and confusion, and in a room so crowded, it is extremely proba- 
ble that the Lord Mayor and the Attorney-General smuggled themselves 
back into the apartment, and that they were (very improperly) spectators 
of what passed ; but that forms no reason why they should be represented 
in an historical picture as actors in a ceremonial with which they had, and 
could have, no concern.’ (Vol. I., 82-83.) 


The approach of the Queen’s Coronation turned London into 
a perfect babel of confusion; and we obtain the following des- 
cription of it :— 


‘There never was anything seen like the state of this town ; it is as if 
the population had been on a sudden quintupled: the uproar, the confu- 
sion, the crowd, the noise, are indescribable. Horsemen, footmen, 
carriages squeezed, jammed, intermingled, the pavement blocked up with 
timbers, hammering and knocking, and falling fragments stunning the ears 
and threatening the head ; not a mob here anda mob there, but the town 
all mob, thronging, bustling, gaping, gazing at everything, at anything, or 
at nothing ; the park one vast encampment, with banners floating on the 
tops of the tents, and still the roads are covered, the railroads loaded with 
arriving multitudes. From one end of the route of the Royal procession to 
the other, from the top of Piccadilly to Westminster Abbey, there is a vast 
line of scaffolding ; the noise, the movement, the restlessness are incessant 
and universal.’ (Vol. I. 105.) 


The day after the event Mr, Greville, who seems to have had 
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no liking for state pageantry, writes: ‘The Coronation (which, 
thank God, is over) went off very well. The day was fine, with- 
out heat or rain—the innumerable multitude which thronged the 
streets orderly and satisfied. The appearance of the Abbey was 
beautiful, particularly the benches of the Peeresses, who were 
blazing with diamonds,’ The arrangements for the ceremony, 
however, were, with one or two exceptions, but very imperfectly 
understood by those who had to take part in it, and the conse- 
quence was a good deal of bungling on the part of several who 
officiated, and not a little pain to the Queen. 

‘Lord John Thynne, who officiated for the Dean of Westminster told 
me,’ writes Mr. Greville, ‘that nobody knew what was to be done except 
the Archbishop and himself (who had rehearsed), Lord Willoughby (who 
is experienced in these matters), and the Duke of Wellington, and conse- 
quently there was a continual difficulty and embarrassment, and the Queen 
never knew what she was to do next. They made her leave her chair and 
enter into St. Edward’s Chapel: before the prayers were concluded, much 
to the discomfiture of the Archbishop. She said to John Thynne, ‘‘ Pray 
tell me what I am to do, for they don’t know ;” and at the end, when the 
orb was put into her hand, she said to him, ‘‘ What am I to do with it?” 
‘Your Majesty is to carry it, if you please, in your hand.” ‘‘ Am I?” 
she said, “it is very heavy.” The ruby ring was made for her little finger 
instead of the fourth, on which the rubric prescribes that it should be put. 
When the Archbishop was to put it on, she extended the former, bit he 
said it must be on the latter. She said it was too small, and she could not 
get it on. He said it was right to put it there, and, as he insisted, she 
yielded, but had first to take off her other rings, and then this was forced 


on, but it hurt her very much, and as soon as the ceremony was over she 
was obliged to bathe her finger in iced water to get it off.’ (Vol. I. 107). 


One incident which happened during the ceremony is specially 
deserving of mention. When members of the nobility came for- 
ward to do homage, the Duke of Wellington was greeted with 
great demonstrations of applause, but Lord Rolle, who was be- 
tween eighty and ninety, fell down as he was getting up the steps 
of the throne. The Queen’s first impulse was to rise, and when 
afterwards he came again to do homage she said, ‘ May I not get 
up and meet him?’ and then rose from the throne and advanced 
down one or two of the steps to prevent his coming up, ‘an act 
of graciousness and kindness,’ Mr, Greville remarks, ‘ which made 
a great sensation.’ Her Majesty’s kindness, in fact, did not stop 
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here, for in the evening, as Mr. Reeve informs us, she sent to 
inquire after Lord Rolle. Acts like these won upon all around 
Her Majesty; and in the same entry in his journal in which he 
recorded his impressions of the Coronation, Mr. Greville wrote : 
‘It is, in fact, the remarkable union of naiveté, kindness, good 
nature, with propriety and dignity, which makes her so admirable 
and so endearing to those about her, as she certainly is. I have 
been repeatedly told that they are all warmly attached to her. . 
. . She never ceases to be a queen, but is always the most char- 
ming, cheerful obliging, unaffected queen in the world.’ 

Of the Queen’s treatment of himself, Mr. Greville speaks in 
the highest terms. On two occasions, after Council meetings at 
Windsor, she invited him, through Lord Melbourne, to remain 
and dine, and on each occasion he excused himself, the second 
time not without misgivings, Shortly afterwards, however, she 
invited him again, this time both to dine arid to remain during 
the night and the day following, and although he pronounced the 
Court ‘certainly not gay,’ and the conversation ‘very up-hill 
work,’ when writing of the Queen’s treatment of himself he frankly 
owns: ‘This was very gracious and very considerate, because it 
was done for the express purpose of showing that she was not 
displeased at my not staying when asked on a former occasion, 
and as she can have no object whatever in being civil to me, it 
was a proof of her good nature and thoughtfulness about other 
people’s little vanities, even those of the most insignificant’ (Vol. I. 
pp. 130, 181, 145). 

We may have occasion to refer to Her Majesty’s marriage 
further on, but as illustrative of her independence of action at 
this period of her reign, the following paragraphs may find place 
here :— 


‘ The Council being summoned to declare the Queen’s marriage to-day, 
I have come up to town for it, and am just returned from the declaration, 
which took place in the lower apartments of the palace. About eighty 
Privy Councillors present, all who were within call having attended. Peel, 
Lyndhurst, and the Duke. . . All the Privy Councillors seated themselves, 
when the folding-doors were thrown open, and the Queen came in, attired 
in a plain morning-gown, but wearing a bracelet containing Prince Albert’s 
picture. She read the declaration in a clear, sonorous, sweet-toned voice, 
but her hands trembled so excessively that I wonder she was able to read 
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the paper which she held. Lord Lansdowne made a little speech, asking 
her permission to have the declaration made public. She bowed assent 
placed the paper in his hands, and then retired. 

‘The Queen wrote to all her family, and announced her marriage to 
them. When she saw the Duchess of Gloucester in town, and told her she 
was to make her declaration the next day, the Duchess asked her if it was 
not a nervous thing to do. She said, “ Yes; but I did a much more 
nervous thing a little while ago.” ‘* What was that?” ‘‘I proposed to 
Prince Albert.” , 

‘ The Queen settled everything about her marriage herself, and without 
consulting Melbourne at all on the subject, not even communicating to 
him her intentions. The reports were already rife, while he was in ignor- 
ance ; and at last he spoke to her, told her that he could not be ignorant 
of the reports, nor could she ; that he did not presume to enquire what her 
intentions were, but that it was his duty to tell her, that if she had any it 
was necessary that her Ministers should be apprised of them. She said 
she had nothing to tell him; and about a fortnight afterwards she informed 
him that the whole thing was settled. A curious exhibition of her inde- 
pendence, and explains the apprehensions which Lady Cowper has re- 
cently expressed to me of the serious consequences which her determined 
character is likely to produce. If she has already shaken off her depend- 
ence on Melbourne, and begins to fly with her own wings, what will she 
not do when she is older, and has to deal with Ministers whom she does 
not care for, or whom she dislikes?’ (Vol. I., 246-248.) 


Happily, as it is almost needless to observe, none of these fears 
has been realised. Among the many great qualities exhibited by 
the Queen during the whole course of her long and prosperous 
reign, one of. the most conspicuous is the fidelity with which she 
has adhered to the Constitution. 

It is to politics, however, that this new portion of Mr. Greville’s 
Memoirs is mainly devoted, and its pages contain considerable 
material for the history of the various Cabinets during the first 
fifteen years of the present reign. The political hopes and fears 
excited by the demise of the Queen’s uncle are thus briefly 
summed up by Mr. Greville :— 

‘ Nobody can deny that it has given the Whig Government a great ad- 
vantage over the Tories. Hitherto the Government have been working 
against the stream, inasmuch as they had the influence of the Crown run- 
ning hard against them ; the tide was now turned in their favour, and to 
a certain degree they will be able to convert the Tory principle to their 
own advantage. The object of the Whigs is to remain in office, to put 
down the Radicals and Radicalism, and go on gradually and safely reform- 
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ing ; above all to proceed as fast as the innumerable difficulties which im- 
pede their course will let them, in bringing Ireland into a state of quiet 
and contentment, and to pave the way for some definite settlement of the 
great questions which distract that country. This I believe to be the object 
of Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell, but at the same time they have 
colleagues and supporters who have more extensive and less moderate 
views, and who would like to see the Government more cordially allied to 
the Radicals than it is, and who are so animated against the Tories that 
they would do anything to prevent their return to power. 

‘The great body of the Tories, on the other hand, are thirsting for 
office ; they are, or pretend to be, greatly alarmed at the Radical tendencies 
of the Government, but they are well aware that in the actual state 
of the House of Commons they have the power of keeping the Govern- 
ment in check, and of defeating every Radical scheme while im opposition, 
but that it would be dangerous to attempt to turn them out and take their 
places. So far from being satisfied with this position of exceeding strength 
and utility, they are chafing and fuming that they can’t get in, and would 
encounter all the hazards of defeat for the slightest chance of victory. It 
is only the prudent reserve of Peel (in which Stanley and Graham probably 
join) that restrains the impatience of the party within moderate bounds. 
The Radical party are few in number, and their influence is very low ; they 
are angry with the Government for not making greater concessions to them, 
but as they still think there is a better chance of their views being pro- 
moted by the Whigs remaining in, they continue to vote with them in cases 
of need, though there are some of them who would prefer the dissolution 
of the Ministry and war with a Tory Government rather than the imperfect 
alliance which subsists between themselves and the Whigs. The Whigs 
then expect to gain by the new elections, and to obtain an accession of 
strength to their Government. They think the popularity of a new reign, 
and the partial neutrality of the Tory principle, will be of material advan- 
tage to their cause. The Tories, though they maintain that they shall not 
lose at the elections, evidently feel that they take the field under great 
disadvantage, and do not deny that the King’s death has been a heavy blow 
to them asa party.’ (Vol. I. 5-6.) 


The election turned out as the Whigs expected. They lost in 
the towns, but gained in the counties, and obtained a working 
majority of about thirty. Lord Melbourne remained in office, and 
the Queen, well content with the Government, continued to rely 
upon Lord Melbourne. Of the latter Mr. Greville entertained a 
high opinion both as to his character and his fitness to occupy the 
position he was placed in under the young Queen. ‘No one,’ he 
writes, ‘is mere formed to ingratiate himself with her than Mel- 
bourne. He treats her with unbounded cunsideration, puts her 
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at her ease by his frank and natural manners, while he amuses 
her by the quaint, queer, epigrammatic turn of his mind, and his 
varied knowledge upon all subjects.’ Subsequently, however, the 
cordiality existing between the Queen and her Minister, presented 
itself to him in a different light, and he wrote :— 

‘While she personally gives her orders to her various attendants, and 
does everything that is civil to all the inmates of the Castle, she really has 
nothing to do with anybody but Melbourne, and with him she passes (if 
not in téte-a-téte yet in intimate communication) more hours than any two 
people, in any relation of life, perhaps ever do pass together besides. He 
is at her side for at least six hours every day—an hour in the morning, two 
on horseback, one at dinner, and two in the evening. This monopoly is 
certainly not judicious ; it is not altogether consistent with social usage, 
and it leads to an infraction of those rules of etiquette which it is better to 
observe with regularity at Court. But it is more peculiarly inexpedient 
with reference to her own future enjoyment, for if Melbourne should be 
compelled to resign, her privation will be the more bitter on account of the 
exclusiveness of her intimacy with him.’ (Vol L., 148.) 


The Duke of Wellington, on the other hand, said that Mel- 
bourne was quite right to go to the Castle as often as he did, and 
that it was very fit he should instruct the young Queen in the 
business of Government ; he objected, however, to the precedence 
given to Melbourne by always placing him next to the Queen at 
table, on the ground that it was contrary to etiquette. Mr. Gre- 
ville was quick to observe the effect which Lord Melbourne’s fre- 
quent intercourse with the Queen was having upon his character, 
and wrote :— 


aoa no oe a ana 






‘ Interesting as his position is, and flattered, gratified, and touched as he 
must be by the confiding devotion with which she places herself in his 
hands, it is still marvellous that he should be able to overcome the force of 
habit so completely as to endure the life he leads. Month after month he 
remains at the Castle, submitting to this daily routine: of all men he ap- 
peared to be the last to be broken in to the trammels of a Court, and never 
was such a revolution seen in anybody’s occupation and habits. Instead 
of indolently sprawling in all the attitudes of luxurious ease, he is always 
sitting bolt upright ; his free and easy manners interlarded with “‘ damns ” 
is carefully guarded and regulated with the strictest propriety, and he has 
exchanged the good talk of Holland House for the trivial, laboured, and 
wearisome inanities of the Royal circle.’ (Vol. I., 149.) 


When Parliament assembled, the Government was vehemently 
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attacked in the House of Commons by the Radicals. In the 
debate upon the Address, they introduced the topic of the Ballot 
and other reforms. Lord John’s declaration that he would never 
be a party to the Ballot, and that he would not reform the Reform 
Bill, gave rise to an angry squabble, and for some time the air 
was filled with rumours of a dissolution of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Disraeli’s first speech, made on the second night of this Session, is 
noted by Mr. Greville, and dismissed with the words: ‘ Mr. Dis- 
raeli made his first exhibition the other night, beginning with 
florid assurance, speedily degenerating into ludicrous absurdity, 
and being at last put down with inextinguishable shouts of 
laughter.’ The most serious discussions of the Session were the 
Canadian, occasioned by the outbreak of the rebellion and Lord 
Durham’s appointment ; but though of unexampled duration, the 
Session was on the whole uneventful. At its close Mr. Greville 
writes :— 


‘The great meteor of the year has been Brougham, who, by common 
consent, has given proofs of the undiminished force of his wonderful capa- 
city, and who has spoken with as much, if not with greater, eloquence 
than at any previous period of his life. But while he has excited no small 
degree of wonder and admiration, he has not raised his reputation for 
wisdom or honesty. He has exhibited such an unbridled rage against the 
Government, he has appeared to be animated with so much spite and 
malice, without a particle of public spirit, but only with a vindictive 
determination to punish them for having rejected him, that the world has 
only regarded him and his performances as they would look at a great actor 
on the stage. So bent has he been upon worrying the Ministers, so 
determined his enmity to them, that he has sought to ally himself with the 
most extreme sections of Opposition, congregating with the Roebucks, 
Wakleys, and Leaders in the morning, contriving and concocting with 
them measures of ultra-Radicalism; then hugging Lyndhurst, bowing 
down to the Duke, courting the Tory lords, and figuring, flirting, and 
palavering at night at the routs of the Tory ladies. In the House of 
Lords, Lyndhurst was well content to hunt in couples with him ; but the 
Duke has kept him at arm’s length, and though always on civil, would 
never be on intimate terms with him. Far different has been the Duke’s 
own career, for he has, throughout the Session, displayed a dignity, candour, 
and moderation, without any tameness or indifference or inactivity, which 
raises him to the highest rank as a statesman and a patriot, and showed 
him equally mindful of his own honour and his country’s good. He alone 
has moderated the rancour of Lyndhurst, kept in check the violence of 
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Brougham, and restrained the impetuosity and impatience of his party. 
- Melbourne, very soon after the commencement of the Session, 
openly, avowedly, and intentionally quarrelled with Brougham and set 
him at defiance. However unequal to him on the whole, he came off 
tolerably well in the little skirmishes which constantly took place between 
them, and he derived a strength and security from the Duke’s forbearance 
or support, which enabled him to jog on without sustaining any material 
damage from Brougham’s terrible assaults. None of his colleagues were 
of much use to him, and Glenelg got so cruelly mauled at first that he had 
afterwards no mind to mingle more than he could help in the fray. 

‘In the House of Commons, the debates have been much less interesting 
and exciting than in the House of Lords. John Russell has continued 
steadily to advance in public estimation as a speaker and political leader, 
and Morpeth and Sir George Grey have taken higher places, while Rice 
and Thomson have lost ground, and Hobhouse has sunk into utter insigni- 
ficance. Peel has, throughout the Session, acted a moderate, cautious 
part, and Stanley and Graham have said and done little or nothing, both 
parties, as if by common consent, keeping each other at bay, and alike 
conscious that their relative strength is too equal to admit of any great 
triumph on either side. This balance of parties keeps the Ministers in 
place, but keeps them weak and nearly powerless for good or for evil.. It 
has not, however, had the effect of exalting the third party (the Radical), 


which has, on the contrary, sunk in numbers, reputation, and influence.’ 
(Vol. I., 126-8.) 
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Soon after the reassembling of Parliament, the Government, 
never very strong, found themselves in a very precarious condi- 
tion. They were defeated in the Lords, and were not sure of a 
majority in the Commons. A change of Government was 
dreaded by all parties, and Mr. Greville took a very desponding 
view of the position of affairs. 


‘ While we have a Cabinet,’ he wrote, ‘in which there is not one man 
who inspires confidence, and in which, with the exception perhaps of John 
Russell (who is broken in health and spirits), there is not one deserving to 
be called a statesman—to this Cabinet is committed the awful task of solv- 
ing the many difficult questions of domestic, colonial, and foreign policy 
which surround and press upon us; while the Duke of Wellington and 
Peel are compelled ‘‘to stand like ciphers in the great account.” The 
great characteristic of the present time is indifference ; nobody appears to 
care for anything ; nobody cares for the Queen, her popularity has sunk to 
zero, and loyalty is a dead letter; nobody cares for Government, or for any 
man, or set of men. If there was such a thing as a strong public opinion 
alive to national interests, intent upon national objects, and deeply sensible 
to the necessity of calling to the national councils all the wisdom and ex- 
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perience that the crisis demands, its voice would be heard, the two parties 
would cease to hold each other at bay, there would be either a great change 
or a fusion in some reasonable spirit of compromise, and we should see a 
Government with some energy, independence, aud power, and this is what 
we want. But Melbourne seems to hold office for no other purpose but 
that of dining at Buckingham House, and he is content to rub on from day 
to day, letting all things take their chance. . . . The only man besides 
John Russell in the Cabinet who stands high in estimation is Morpeth, 
and it is remarkable that in this Government the young ones or. subordi- 
nates are its chief strength. Morpeth, Labouchere, George Grey, and 
Francis Baring are better men than almost any in the Cabinet, which is 
certainly the most second-rate one this country ever saw.’ (Vol. I., 177-8.) 


As the position of the Government rapidly grew worse, an at- 
tempt was made to form a coalition between the Whigs and 
Tories against the Radicals. The chief agent in the negotiations 
was Mr. Greville. The information he had privately received 
respecting the disposition of Lord John Russell towards the 
leaders of the Opposition, he communicated to Sir James Graham, 
by whom it was conveyed to Peel as given to him by a friend of 
his own. At first Peel was not disposed to attach much weight 
to the communication, but the mention of Mr. Greville’s name 
in connection with it made a considerable impression on him. The 
attempt, however, came to naught, and the Government shortly 
afterwards resigned on the Jamaica Bill. During the ‘ Bed- 
chamber Difficulty’ Mr. Greville tried to renew his negotiations, 
but without effect. Referring to the return of the Whigs to 
power he writes: ‘The Queen kept Lord Melbourne, and they 
came back to accumulated difficulties, and without any augmen- 
tation of parliamentary strength or popular sympathy to sustain 
them.’ The weakness of the Government, however, was fraught 
with consequences of considerable importance, which, turning out 
to the advantage of the country, led Mr. Greville to speculate 
whether the work of government and legislation could not be more 
wisely and beneficially done by the concurrence of antagonistic 
parties, and compromise and fusion of antagonistic opinion, than in 
any other way; and with a touch of cynicism, though not without 
considerable penetration, he remarks: — 


‘ All strong Governments become to a certain degree careless and insolent 
in the confidence of their strength, but their weakness renders them cir- 
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camspect and conscientious. Governments with great majorities at their 
backs can afford to do gross jobs, or take strong party measures ; but when 
their opponents are as strong as themselves, and their majorities are never 
secure, they can venture upon nothing of the kind. All oppositions must 
affect a prodigious show of political virtue, and must be vigilant and eco- 
nomical, no matter how lax may have been their political morality when in 
power. But no politician, or party man, has any tenderness for an abuse, 
the profit of which is to accrue to his adversary, and in this way good 
government may happen to be the result of a weak Ministry and a strong 
Opposition.’ (Vol. I. 297.) 

To the attitude which Lord Palmerston assumed on the Eastern 
Question Mr. Greville was most decidedly opposed. Lord Pal- 
merston’s aim was evidently to humiliate France. So at least, 
and not without good reason, thought Mr. Greville, and he 
actively set himself to bring matters to a peaceful issue. Enjoy- 
ing the confidence not only of Lord John Russell and Lord Cla- 
rendon, but also of M. Guizot, then the French ambassador, he 
was in frequent consultation with each of them. The latter 
frequently sought his advice and as often received it. On. the 
two English Ministers Mr. Greville sought to impress the neces- 
sity for united action on the part of the English Cabinet for the 
purpose of restraining Lord Palmerston ; but owing to Lord Mel- 
bourne’s want of resolution, and his nervousness, the arguments 
he employed were well-nigh thrown away. Lord John Russell 
and Lord Clarendon, recognising the soundness of Mr. Greville’s 
reasoning, were for the adoption of a decided course in reference 
to the conduct of the Foreign Office business; but Lord 
Melbourne, though keenly alive to the necessity for it, could 
never be induced to face his turbulent Foreign Secretary and 
tell him his duty. Lord Palmerston, on the other hand, was 
irritated by the opposition and distrust of his colleagues, and 
there is good reason to believe contemplated a junction with the 
Tory party, who desired nothing so much as a rupture with France, 
and were supporting him with their applause. Writing in the 
beginning of 1841 Mr. Greville gives the following account of 
the condition to which the Government had been reduced, and 
the influence to which Lord Palmerston had then attained :— 

‘The other day at Windsor, when Clarendon was sitting talking with 
Melbourne, the latter in his lounging way, as if talking aloud, said, “ In 
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all my experience, I never remember such a state of things as the present ; 
I never remember, in the course of my political life, anything at all like 
it ; it can’t last—it is impossible this Government can go on ; Palmerston 
in communication with the Tories—Palmerston and Ashley—” and then 
he stopped. Clarendon said—‘‘ What! you think Palmerston and the 
Tories will come together?” To which Melbourne nodded assent. ‘‘ And 
which,” Clarendon persevered, ‘‘ will come to the other; will Palmerston 
go to Ashley, or will Ashley come to Palmerston.” To which Melbourne 
chuckled and grunted, laughed and rubbed his hands, and only said, ‘‘ Oh 
I don’t know.” These are the sentiments of the Prime Minister about his 
own Government—a strange state of things: while Palmerston is in confi- 
dential communication with the Tories, or some of them, for the purpose 
of obtaining their support to his policy, half of his own colleagues, though 
committed, being adverse to it, and regarded by him as his worst adversaries. 
He and John Russell, the two Secretaries of State—the latter leader of 
the House of Commons—pass some days together in the house of the for- 
mer, without exchanging one word upon the subject of foreign policy, and 
Lord John is reduced to the necessity of gathering in conversation from 
Neumann and Esterhazy what Palmerston’s views and opinions are. 
Melbourne acknowledged that he was entirely in the dark as to Palmer- 
ston’s real views and opinions, as he believed was every one of his 
colleagues. He has no intimacy, no interchange of thought and comple‘e 
openness with anybody, and all they know is (and that only as soon as he 
thinks fit to impart it) his notions with regard to each particular question 
as it exigencies become pressing. His position, however, is a very remark- 
able one. Belonging to a Government, almost every member of which dis- 
likes or distrusts him, he has acquired, by recent events, a great reputa- 
tion, and is looked upon generally as a bold, able, and successful states- 
man. . . All that has recently occurred—our treaties and our warlike 
operations—are not looked upon as the work of the Government, but as 
that of Palmerston alone—Palmerston in some degree as contra-distin- 
guished from the Government. All this confers upon him a vast impor- 
tance, and enables him, neither unreasonably nor improbably, to aspire 
to head, and direct any Government that may hereafter be formed by a 
dissolution and first combination of parties.’ (Vol. I. 363-4.) 


On the fall of the Whig Ministry, Mr. Greville’s services were 
again called into requisition by the leaders of the out-going and 
in-coming Ministers, The seals of office were delivered up on the 
3rd of September (1841), and on the evening of the same day 
Mr. Greville dined at Stafford House, and met Lord Melbourne. 
After dinner, Lord Melbourne took him aside, and in his blunt 
way said to him, ‘ Have you any means of speaking to these 
chaps?’ meaning the members of Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet. On 
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Mr. Greville assuring him that he could say anything to them, 
Lord Melbourne proceeded to convey to him certain things which 
he thought Sir Robert Peel should be made acquainted with, and 
nothing shows more clearly the confidence reposed in him than 
the conversations he then and subsequently had with the two 
political leaders. Three days after the above date he writes :— 


‘ Yesterday I called on Melbourne, and told him what had passed be- 
tween Peel and myself. We had a great deal of talk about things and 
people connected with the Court, about the appointments and the exclu- 
sions which were producing so much heartburning. The woman the Queen 
would prefer for her Mistress of the Robes is Lady Abercorn. She said 
Peel was so shy that it made her shy, and this renders their intercourse 
difficult and embarrassing, but Melbourne thinks this may wear off in time. 
I said it might be eased by his cultivating the Prince, with whom he could 
discuss art, literature, and the tastes they had in common. After a good 
deal of loose talk, we parted, he saying that if anything else occurred to 
him he thought desirable to communicate, he would send for me. So here 
I am strangely enough established as the medium of communication be- 
tween the present and the past Ministers, and have got the office of smooth- 
ing away the asperities of royal and official intercourse. If I can do any 
good, and prevent some evil, above all destroy the effects of falsehood and 
malignity, and assist in making truth prevail, I shall be satisfied.’ (Vol. 
IL., 43.) , 


With the members of the Tory Cabinet Mr. Greville was on 
less intimate terms than he had been with their predecessors. He 
had, as he says, no intimacy or social habits with any of them, 
and knew little of what they were doing. With Sir Robert Peel 
his acquaintance was but slight and superficial. He never asso- 
ciated with him, and was never in his house except on two or 
three occasions at rare intervals. One or two notices.occur in 
the journal which are not very favourable to the great Conser- 
vative Minister, but when death deprived the country of his ser- 
vices, Mr. Greville does ample justice to his capacity as a states- 
man, and to the purity and integrity of his public and private 
life. With Sir Robert Peel’s opponent in the House of Com- 
mons, and his successor in office, Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Greville was on the most intimate terms, and, as we have already 
seen, was in frequent consultation with him. The estimate which 
Mr. Greville formed of his character and abilities is that which 
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is now generally accepted as correct, though exception may pro- 
bably be taken to it on one or two particulars. But to follow 
Mr. Greville through all his political memoranda is here impos- 
sible. What little space is still at our disposal we must devote 
to other matters. 

Valuable as Mr. Greville’s political notes are the passages in 
his journal which deal with individuals and society are those 
which will in all probability be read with the greatest eagerness 
and interest. Next to the Queen the most conspicuous personage 
in the present three volumes is the Duke of Wellington. Mr. 
Greville seems to have esteemed him above all his contempora- 
ries, and to have looked up to him almost with reverence. He 
was on friendly but not intimate terms with him, and has much 
to say about him. His elaborate sketch of his character is too 
long for quotation ; here, however, are one or two notes of con- 
versation either with or respecting the great Captain :— 


‘ All the movements and operations before the battle of Salamanca were 
to the last degree interesting. The Duke was anxiously waiting for some 
advantageous occasion to attack Marmont, and at last it arrived; he saw 
it happen, and took his resolution on the spot. He was dining in a farm- 
yard with his officers, where (when he had done dinner) everybody else 
came and dined as they could. The whole French army was in siglit, 
moving, and the enemy firing upon the farm-yard in which he was dining. 
‘*T got up,” he said, ‘‘ and was looking over a wall round the farm-yard, 
just such a wall as that” (pointing to a low stone wall bounding the 
covert), ‘‘and I saw the movement of the French left through my glass. 
‘ By God,’ said I, ‘that will do, and I’ll attack them directly.’ I had 
moved up the Sixth Division through Salamanca, which the French were 
not aware of, and I ordered them to attack, and the whole line to advance. 
I had got my army so completely in hand that I could do this with ease, 
and in forty minutes the battle was over. (Vol. I. 39). 

‘ He talked a great deal of the Spanish character, unchanged to this day ; 
of the vast difficulties he had to contend with from both Spanish and Por- 
tugese Governments, the latter as bad as the former; of their punctilios 
and regard to form and ceremony. ‘‘ At the time of the battle of the 
Pyrenees I had occasion to send O’Donnel to advance, and he was mightily 
affronted because he did not receive the order by an officer from head- 
quarters. I was living under hedges and ditches, and had not been to 
head-quarters for several days, and so I told him, but that he should have 
an order if he pleased in the proper form.” I asked him if it was not then 
that he found the troops in full retreat. He said they were beginning to 
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retreat when he arrived, “‘ then they threw up their caps and made a most 
brilliant affair of it.”’ (Vol. I. 41.) 

‘ During the battles of the Pyrenees, Cole proposed to the Duke and his 
staff to go and eat a very good dinner he had ordered for himself at his 
house in the village he occupied, as he could not leave his division. They 
went and dined, and then the Duke went into the next room and threw 
himself upon a bed without a mattress, and on the boards of which he 
presently went to sleep, with his despatch-box for a pillow. Fitzroy and 
the aides-de-camp slept in chairs or on the floor scattered about. Presently 
arrived, in great haste and alarm, two officers of artillery, Captain Cairne 
and another, who begged to see the Duke, the former saying that he had 
just brought up some guns from the rear, and that he had suddenly found 
himself close to the enemy and did not know what to do. They went and 
woke the Duke, who desired him to be brought in. The officer entered 
and told his story, when the Duke said very composedly, ‘‘ Well, sir, you 
are certainly in a very bad position, and you must get out of it in the best 
way you can,” turned round, and was asleep again in a moment.’ (Vol. I., 
135-6. ) 

‘The Duke and Soult have met here to-day with great mutual civilities, 
and it is very generally known that the former did everything he could to 
stop the appearance of Croker’s article. Gurwood told me that he begged 
the Duke to write to Croker and request he would keep it back. The 
Duke said, ‘‘I will write because you wish it, but I tell you that he won’t 
do it. When a man’s vanity or his interest is concerned he minds nobody, 
and he thinks himself a cleverer fellow than anybody.” The Duke knew 
his man, for he flatly refused, and intimated that though the Duke might 
be a better judge of military matters, he (Croker) was the best in literary.’ 
(Vol. I., 105-6.) 


The article here referred to was one published by Mr. Croker 
in the Quarterly Review on the battle of Toulouse. Soult came 
over to represent the King of the French at the Coronation of 
the Queen, and the article was the only exception to the distinc- 
tion and respect with which he was everywhere received. It was 
severely condemned, but did no harm. The Marshal’s appear- 
ance in Westminster Abbey in the Coronation procession was 
greeted with a murmur of curiosity and applause; in the streets 
he was vociferously cheered, and at the review in the park he was 
obliged to abandon both his hands to be shaken by those around 
him. 

With the Duke of Bedford Mr. Greville was on terms of the 
greatest intimacy, and frequently visited him at Woburn, 
where he was struck with the management and order which 
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everywhere prevailed. Lord Brougham he did not like. He 
admits his immense capacity for work, his great abilities, and 
versatility, but condemns his character, and records not a few 
stories which tell against him. By the late Bishop of Winches- 
ter, better known, perhaps, as the Bishop of Oxford, whom he 
met at the Grange and describes as a very quick, lively, and 
agreeable man, in great favour at Court, and having the credit 
of seeking to be Preceptor to the Prince of Wales,—‘ an office to 
which I should prefer digging at a canal, or breaking stones on 
the road’—Mr. Greville was some years later greatly puzzled 
and amused on receiving a letter explaining that one or two un- 
successful attempts the Bishop had made to see him were 
prompted by the desire to tender him his spiritual advice and 
aid. 

Among the literary men Mr. Greville met with at this period 
were Macaulay, Rogers, Sidney Smith, J. Stuart Mill, John 
Sterling, Sir Henry Taylor, Mr. Croker, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. J. 
T. Delane, editors of the Times, Mr. Grote, Dean Milman, and 
Professor von Ranke. J. Stuart Mill he describes as ‘son of 
the historian and a very clever man.’ Of Macaulay he formed a 
very high opinion, and has much to tell that is of interest about 
him, though most of it has already been told by Mr. Trevelyan. 
While at Bowood, where a distinguished and learned party had 
been g.thered, he writes :— 


‘ Another night, Moore sang some of his own Melodies, and Macaulay 
has always been talking. Never certainly was anything heard like him. 
It is inexhaustible, always amusing and instructive, about everybody and 
everything. . . . The drollest thing is to see the effect on Rogers, who 
is nearly extinguished, and can neither make himself heard, nor find an 
interval to get in a word. He is exceedingly provoked, though he can’t 
h ‘lp admiring, and he will revive to-morrow when Macaulay gues.’ (Vol. 
If, 69.) 


Here, again, is a description of a meeting between Macaulay 
and Ranke :— 


‘I went to breakfast with George Lewis, . . . prepared to listen to 
some first-rate literary talk between two such luminaries as Ranke and 
Macaulay, but there never was a greater failure. The professor, a vivacious, 
little man, not distinguished in appearance, could talk no English, and his 
French, though spoken fluently, was quite unintelligible, On the other 
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hand, Macaulay could not speak German, and he spoke French without 
any facility and with a very vile accent. It was comical to see the abund- 
ance of his matter struggling with his embarrassment in yiving utterance 
to it, to hear the torrent of knowledye trying to force its way through the 
impediment of a limited acquaintance with the French language, and the 
want of the habit of conversing init. But the struggle was of short dura- 
tion. He began in French, but very soon could bear the restraint no 
longer, and broke into English, pouring forth his stores to the utterly un- 
conscious and uncomprehending professor. This babel of a breakfast, at 
which it was impossible for seven people to converse in any known language, 
soon came to an-end, and Ranke was evidently glad to go off to the State 
Paper Office, where he was working every day.’ (Vol. II., 203.) 

Mr. Greville continued his friendship. with the Misses Berry 
and his visits to Holland House, and gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion both of the parties in the latter, and of the characters of 
Lord and Lady Holland, that of Lady Holland being scarcely 
so flattering as might have been expected. Mr. Greville has also 
a number of good stories and smart sayings to tell. The follow- 
ing refers to the then Barons of the Court of Exchequer :— 
‘ Parke settles the law, Rolfe settles the fact, Alderson settles 
the bar, Platt settles nothing, Pollock unsettles everything.’ In 
the following, the Jate Lord Beaconsfield appears in a new char- 
acter :—* Moxon told me on’ Wednesday that some years ago 
Disraeli had asked him to take him into partnership, but he re- 
fused, not thinking he was sufficiently prudent to be trusted.’ 

Besides those we have already referred to, Mr. Greville sketches 
the characters of Talleyrand, Earls Spencer, Sefton, and Har- 
rowby, the Countess of Harrowby, Lord George Bentinck, and 
others. There is a touch of kindness about the sketch of Talley- 
rand. That of Lord George Bentinck is done with fairness, and 
is one of the most elaborate in the volumes. The following is 
Mr. Greville’s sketch of Sydney Smith, which we give not as the 
best, but as the one which may be the most easily quoted :— 


‘ Yesterday we heard of the death of Sydney Smith, which took place 
on Sunday. . . . It is the extinction of a great luminary, such as we 
shall hardly see the like of again, and who has reigned without a rival in 
wit and humour for a great length of time. It is almost impossible to over- 
rate his wit, however, and drollery, or their effect on society. Innumer- 
able comical sayings and jokes of his are or have been current, but their 
repetition gives but an imperfect idea of the flavour and zest of the original. 
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His appearance, voice, and manner added immensely to the effect, and the 
bursting and uproarious merriment with which he poured forth his good 
things, never failed to communicate itself to his audience, who were always 
in fits of laughter. If there was a fault in it, it was that it was too 
amusing. People so entirely expected tu be made to die of laughing, and 
he was so aware of this, that there never seemed to be any question of con- 
versation when he was of the party, or at least no more than just to afford 
Sydney pegs to hang his jokes on. This is the misfortune of all great pro- 
fessed wits, and I have very little doubt that Sydney often felt the weight of 
his comical obiigations, and came on the stage like a great actor forced to act 
himself, but not always in the vein to play his part. It is well known 
that he was subject at home to frequent fits of depression, but I believe in 
his own house in the country he could often be a very agreeable compan- 
ion, on a lower and less ambitious level, for his talk could never be other- 
wise than seasoned with his rich vein of humour and wit, as the current, 
though it did not always flow with the same force, was never dry. He 
was full of information, and a liberal, kind-hearted, charitable man. The 
favourite objects of his jokes were the men of his own cloth, especially the 
bishops, among whom he once probably aspired to sit. I do not suppose 
that he had any dogmatic and doctrinal opinions in respect to religion, and 
that in his heart of hearts he despised and derided all that the world 
wrangles about ; but he had the true religion of benevolence and charity, 
of peace and goodwill to mankind, which let us hope (as I firmly believe) 
to be all-sufficient, be the truth of the great mystery what it may.’ (Vol. 
II. 273-4.) 


We take leave of these delightful volumes with regret, and 
congratulate Mr. Reeve on the admirable manner in which he 
has discharged the sacred trust committed to him. 





ArT. IV.—WHAT IS ASTROLOGY? 


HEN that masterly book which was foreshadowed by the 
genius of Bulwer, (The History of Human Error), comes to 
be adequately written, few chapters of its contents will be more 
fascinating than those which deal with the subject of Astrology. 
For in truth there is perhaps no other pursuit, which at one time 
was so highly regarded by the most learned men of the day, as 
to which the ignorance now prevalent is so utter and so self- 
sat.;fied, 
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The very name of Astrology is an example of the arbitrary 
manner in which terms that profess to be scientific are too often 
employed. Correctly understood, the term may be defined as 
meaning the doctrine, or science of the stars, It is in this sense 
that the younger sister of the celestial study, namely Geology, 
has been named. A very different, and indeed an indefensible 
use has been made of a like compound word in the new-coined 
title Philology, which does not, very certainly, mean as it ought 
to do, the Law or Science of Friendship. The term which we 
now apply to the mathematical investigation of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and the definition of their paths, 
viz., Astronomy, is, in its etymology and origin, but a subsidiary 
portion of that more comprehensive celestial science, which, 
for at least seventeen centuries, has been studied under the 
name of Astrology. 

The ignorance which now prevails as to what was regarded 
as the culminating effort of ancient science, is of two sorts, 
These may be described as active and passive; and they tend 
to intensify one another. Active ignorance is shown by those 
men who, in wilful neglect of the splendid discoveries of physi- 
cal astronomy, have brought discredit on the very name of 
Astrologer, which they unwarrantably assume, by their pal- 
pable misstatements of distinctly known celestial elements. 
‘ My theory,’ says one of these untaught teachers, ‘brings out 
the diameter of the sun as 3,405 miles. This is less than half 
the diameter of the earth by 558 miles. . . . Dynamics 
prove pretty clearly that a larger body cannot revolve about a 
smaller. Therefore the earth cannot move about the sun ; but 
the sun must be the body that moves.’ (Zadkiel’s Almanack 
for 1868, p. 59.) And yet men who permit themselves to make 
such statements as this, in the teeth of the primary facts of 
physical science, find tens of thousands of purchasers for their 
predictions as to the course of the unknown future. 

But the disgust that is caused by the blatant ignorance of 
the modern charlatan, although it may explain, cannot excuse, 
the almost equal ignorance with which ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the ordinarily educated persons of the present day 
are apt to sneer at the very name of Astrology. To take one 
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illustration alone, it should be known that among the two hun- 
dred millions of the subjects of the Queen in India, the one 
faith that is common to those who are otherwise most opposed 
in their religious creeds, is a taith in Astrology. To the Hindoo, 
his nativity is a chart for daily guidance. His most implicit trust 
is reserved for the man who can draw a horoscope. Whether 
this faith be wise or unwise is not so-much the question. Its 
prevalence has to be accepted asa fact. And what sort of 
statesmanship is that which utterly ignores such a fact, and 
remains in contented ignorance of one of the main springs of 
the daily action of so vast a population. 

The idea of a grand celestial horology, of which the 
apparent movements of the sun and of the moon form only a 
part, although the most conspicuous part, may indeed be said 
with truth to be the very mother idea of astronomy itself, using 
the word in its ordinary modern sense. And it should not be 
forgotten how brief is the period during which scientific men 
have been accustomed to trace any physical connection 
between celestial and terrestrial phenomena. The habitation 
of the earliest teachers of mankind, of whom we have any 
distinct knowledge, near the shores of a tideless sea, prevented 
them from having their attention called to the phenomena of 
» the-tides, and their relation to the planetary movements. It 
is not readily conceivable that mankind, at that early period of 
its history to which the prevalence of astral study can be 
traced, would have given the time and pains requisite for 
obtaining an acquaintance with even the simplest astronomical 
laws, had it not been for the hope that from a knowledge of 
those laws might be derived counsels of directly human 
interest. It was in the same way that the search for the stone 


that was to turn base metal into gold, and for the universal 


medicine that should be sovereign against all disease, and 
defiant of death himself, led to our present quantitative 
chemistry. It was less than 1750 years ago, in the reign of 
Antoninus, that the first catalogue of the stars- known to 
western Europe was compiled by the great Astronomer, 
Claudius Ptolemy, the most learned man of his time. (It 
commences with the star in the end of the tail of the Little 
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Bear.) The thirteen books of the METAAH 2TNTAZIZ, or Magna 
Constructio, of Ptolemy, form a mine of astronomical record 
and observation, from which we draw our earliest information 
(or rather did draw, until the secular secret of the cuneiform 
script was solved) of the observation of eclipses. Ptolemy had 
access to the famous library of Alexandria, in which he tells us 
that there existed records of celestial observations, made at 
Babylon, for the period of 1903 years before the capture of that 
city by Alexander the Great. The earliest eclipse, however, 
of which the particulars are given in the Almagest (as the work 
of Ptolemy was called by Arabian scholars) was in the first 
year of Mardocempadus, King of Babylon, B.C. 721. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson discovered in the cuneiform records, now in 
the British Museum, the register of an eclipse of the sun, 
visible in Assyria, on the day corresponding to the 15th of 
June of our present Calendar, in the year B.C. 763. The 
accordance of these two independent records (to say nothing 
of the Chinese record going back to an eclipse of the sun in the 
year B.C. 2155) affords a fixed and stable basis for the determi- 
nation both of Asiatic and of astronomical chronology, during 
a period of time that was long regarded as irreducible to any 
exact reckoning. 

But while rendering this service to dry and exact science, 
Ptolemy regarded the numeric laws of astronomy, which he did 
so much to make known to mankind, as only the elementary 
grammar of the true doctrine of the stars. It is not intended 
here to express either assent or dissent to or from his views. 
But it is hardly too much to say that they deserve respectful 
inquiry on the part of educated men, first as being the outcome 
of the most advanced science of the second century of our era, 
and secondly as having, during the period of their prevalence, 
furnished the motive to which we chiefly owe the observations 
of the ancient astronomers. 

One main reason for the ignorance prevailing in great part 
of Christendom as to the rules of, and evidence regarding, what 
is called judicial astrology, is the affiliation of Christianity 
with Judaism. It is not difficult to trace, in many of the 
ordinances of Jewish law, the purpose of drawing as broad 
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a line of demarcation as possible between the habits 
of the Israelites and those of surrounding nations. This is 
clearly to be discerned in the Pentateuch (Exod. viii. 29), and 
is laid down with great precision in the judiciary treatises of 
the Mishna. In no respect was this anxiety more marked 
than in the position taken up by the Sanhedrim with reference 
to celestial observations. The construction of a calendar was 
forbidden in Palestine; and, notwithstanding the extreme 
importance attached to the determination of the day of 
the new moon, especially in the months Nisan and Tisri, 
the sanctification of the day was made to depend on the 
actual observation of the crescent. This, moreover, the law 
prescribed must be made with the naked eye, and not through 
glass or through clouds. This observation was held to be of 
so much importance, that it superseded the law of the Sabbath ; 
and the witnesses who had observed the new moon were 
allowed and required to go up to Jerusalem to give their 
evidence without paying any regard to the legal limit of the 
Sabbath day’s journey, if the observation was made at even on 
the sixth day of the week. It is curious to be thus enabled to 
trace superstitions yet alive in parts of this country (as to first 
seeing the new moon through glass, as well as to the cutting 
of the nails on certain days) to the Jewish Synhedral law. 
The cause of this careful prohibition of astronomical science 
among the Israelites may, no doubt, be found in the ancient 
connection between astral observation and idolatry. At a 
very early period (of which the date is continually being placed 
further and further back) there was an association in the minds 
of men between the different planets, and certain powers, 
influences, angels, or gods; to whom, under different names, 
were attributed, among different peoples, identical characters. 
Thus the names of the third day of the week identify the 
Teutonic Tuisco with the Latin Mars; and the planet known 
by the latter name was in the same manner associated with 
the Nergal of the Cuthites, and, after the captivity at Babylon, 
with the terrible Samael of the Jews. So again Chiun, 
Remphan, and Moloch are identical with Saturn, from whom 
Saturday takes its name; a mark of the influence everywhere 
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associated with the recurrence of the number seven, which is 
one of the most ancient features of Astrology. The moon, 
which the Greeks, Latins, and most other people, regarded as 
associated with a female divinity, was sacred to Sin, the Lord 
of Might, in Babylon, although there is also a goddess of the 
moon ; but the queen of heaven (Jeremiah, xliv, 17), the Ishtar 
of Nineveh, and the Ashtoreth of Syria, was the eastern 
equivalent of Venus. 

How early was the association of the days of the week with 
planetary symbols is as yet uncertain. Tibullus speaks of the 
dies Saturni; Justin Martyr speaks of the day of XPONO= and of 
the dies Solis, and Clement of Alexandria speaks of the days of 
Hermes and of Aphrodite. Dion Cassius says that the week 
was introduced in Egypt. Much discussion has arisen as to 
the relation between the order of the days of the week, and 
that of the planets. By arranging the planets in the order of 
their distance from the sun, and allowing one hour to the rule 
of each, commencing with Saturn, the sequence of the week 
days are arrived at. Probably a simpler explanation is this. 
Archimedes, among the Greeks, first described the position of 
the sun between the superior and the inferior planets. If we 
begin with the sun, and then name first the nearest inferior, 
then the nearest superior planet, and so continue, we have the 
existing order. The lamps of the golden candlestick in the 
Temple ot Jerusalem, which Josephus speaks of as symbolising 
the planets, were inscribed not with names, but with words 
indicating numbers. Maimonides says, that on the lamp 
nearest the veil was inscribed the word ‘one,’ and the others 
in order, number seven being the eastward lamp. An Assyrian 
calendar is mentioned in Assyrian Discoveries, (p. 12), in which 
every month is divided into four weeks, and the seventh days 
are marked out as those on which no work should be under- 
taken. This corresponds to some extent with the occurrence 
of the dies nefasti in the Roman calendar, and is in accordance 
with the malignant character so generally attributed to Saturn 
and his day. 

In the Cabala, the seven Hebrew letters which are coupled 
with the planetary signs are arranged in the same order 
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as that before attributed to Archimedes. They stand 
thus :— 
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They are taken to indicate, (beginning from the left hand), 
wisdom, wealth, power, life, grace, seed, and peace; and a i 
correspondence is traced as to their influence in the soul, the | 
year, and the week. 

In the miscellaneous texts published in Assyrian Discoveries 
are to be traced indications of the association of the planetary 
signs with the seasons of the year. It is probable that this 
would have been more distinctly brought out if Mr. George 
Smith had had some slight acquaintance with astrology. The 
same defect of study of a subject of great value, as aiding 
Assyrian decipherments, destroys much of the value that 
might otherwise attach to the works of Lenormant on La 
Magie et la Divination chez les Chaldéens. 

The association of the planets with the signs of the zodiac 
which has been handed down by Ptolemy, is as follows :— 
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The month Adar, according to Lenormant was attributed to 
Saturn; an attribution which is not altogether inconsistent 
with the astrological view, although the libration of the lunar 
months with reference to the zodiacal signs is such as to 
render further information desirable. In the great cylinder, 
called A, containing the history of Assur-bani-pal, (Assyrian 
Discoveries, p. 364,) the month Sivan is called the month of 
Sin, which is in accordance with the doctrine of the rule of the 
moon over the sign Cancer. The attribution of the month 
Iyar to Hea, (p. 319), of the month Elul to Assur, (p. 375), 
and of the month Ab to what is clearly mistranslated as 
Sagittarius, the daughter of Sin the archer, also occur in this 
cylinder; but the whole doctrine of the attribution either of the 
lunar months, or of the signs, or solar months, to planetary 
rule among the Assyrians, is as yet obscure, though there is 
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evidence that such a doctrine was held at the time of which 
the cylinders give the history. 

The extreme antiquity of the veneration of the planets or 
planetary powers is amply illustrated by the Assyrian records. 
A cylinder of Nabonidus, the king under whose reign Babylon 
was taken by Cyrus, (which is described by Mr. Pinches in the 
proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology on Nov. 7, 
1882,) contains a reference to the restoration of the Temple of 
Anunit, or the star Venus at the rising and setting of the sun, 
at Sipara, by a king called Saga Salti Burgas, in 1049 B.o. 
The same cylinder dates the erection of the Temple of the sun 
god, at Sipara, by King Naram-Sin the son of Sargon, in 3749 
B.0. This period was coincident with the reign of the third 
Egyptian dynasty at Memphis. The astrological import of the 
erection of temples in honour of the planet Venus and of the 
sun it is impossible to mistake. 

As an example of the indistinguishable relation of the different 
portions of the doctrine of the stars, at an early date, may be 
cited a hitherto unexplained passage from Assyrtan Discoveries, 
(p. 405.) It refers to fixing the intercalary month, which was 
always a matter of primary. importance to those nations that 
made use of a lunar-solar reckoning, and ran thus: 

‘ When on the first day of the month Nisan the star of stars 
and the moon are parallel, the year is right.’ 

‘ When on the third day of the month Nisan the star of stars 
and the moon are parallel, the year is full.’ 

It is satisfactory to be able to point out the interesting fact, 
that the ‘star of stars,’ of Assyrian astrologers, is no other than 
Sirius, the bright star which, under the name of Sothis, plays 
so important a part in the religion and in the chronology of 
ancient Egypt. That this is the case is thus indicated. 

The right ascension of Sirius at the present time, 6 h. 39 m. 
coincides with that of the 9th degree of Cancer on the ecliptic. 
Between the date of Ptolemy’s catalogue of the stars and the 
year 1820 (see the Chrono-Astrolabe, by J. B. Lindsay, Bohn, 
1247, p. 153,) the longitude of Sirius advanced by 23° 58’. 
From the Ptolemeian date, which was I. Nabonassar, or 885 B.C., 
to the reign of Assur-bani-pal, was a further period of 763 years, 
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making the total precession from that date to the present time 
in round numbers 35 degrees. If we now regard the crescent 
new moon as becoming visible at a distance of 12 degrees from 
the sun, we find the two days indicated as the Ist of Nisan to 
fall when the sun was in 22 8, andin 28 . But thisis a 
month too late for the proper relation to the equinox. To arrive 
at this would carry back the date of the direction given by 
almost 2100 years more, or to about 3000 B.c. At the date 
given for the foundation of the temple of the sun by Saga- 
Salti-Burgas B.C, 3789, the direction for the normal year fell 
exactly on the equinox, and that for the intercalary year was 
applicable when the moon had lost 24 degrees from that point. 
Of course without being in possession of the original date of the 
direction quoted it is impossible to speak with absolute certitude 
on the subject; but the unrivalled splendour of Sirius, as well 
as the veneration paid to that star by the Egyptians, render the 
title Star of Stars very appropriate. 

While on this subject it may be added, with reference to the 
unexplained diagram on page 408 of Assyrian Discoveries, that 
the relative positions of the stars there called Urbat, Nibat 
Anu, and Addil, correspond exactly to those of Alphard, Tureis, 
and Aldebaran. The nearest star corresponding to the fourth, 
Ud-ka-gab-a, is the double star 45, and the want of exactitude 
in position is suggestive of a very interesting problem with 
reference to this celestial body. 

Such being some of the most remarkable indications of the 
extreme antiquity of astral study, it will be interesting to 
inquire into the chief characteristics which, from so remote an 
antiquity, have been ascribed to the planets or to the powers 
of which they were regarded as something more than the 
symbols. And here it may be well to note, that, irrespective 
of that disregard of celestial science of which we have spoken 
as a legacy of Judaism, the Catholic Church has not been with- 
out strong reasons for its condemnation of the researches 
spoken of under the general name of occult science. The 
identification, in the minds at all events of the ignorant, of the 
planets or their assumed rulers with pagan gods, has strongly 
predisposed the Fathers of the Church against meddling in any 
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way with the study of the stars, as was seen in the time of 
Galileo. While admitting that such expressions of Holy Writ 
as ‘the stars in their courses fought against Sisera,’ may have 
an astrological meaning (which they are unwilling to attach to 
the reference to ‘the horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha’), the doctors of the Church have held that it was not for 
the faithful to seek to pry into a knowledge intended for the 
guidance of superhuman intelligences. The impropriety of any . 
attempt to read the future, by any kind of divination, has long 
been as firm an article of belief, as has been the faith that the 
future has at times been revealed, unsought, when it was 
fitting that such should be the case. And even those who are 
most fully convinced that there is such a thing as astrological 
interpretation, will be found to speak with much hesitation as 
to the utility of the study. But it is one thing to inquire into 
a subject with a view to prediction, and another to attempt to 
understand a mighty engine of human motive. 

The character assigned to the planet Saturn, the most distant 
from us of those planetary bodies which are conspicuously 
visible to the unaided sight, may be understood by reference 
to the use of the adjective Saturnine. The value assigned to 
such characteristics by astrology is twofold. In the first place 
the planets are spoken of as efficient causes of human conduct, 
a view wholly idolatrous in its origin, the unnecessary and 
unfortunate adherence to which by modern astrologers is 
enough to account for the great discredit to which they are 
usually exposed. With a strange inconsistency, however, — 
while in questions of genethliac astrology, or horoscopes 
erected at birth, this phraseology is still used, it is dropped with 
regard to what are called horary questions, in which the 
character and relative position of the planets are spoken of, not 
as causative, but as indicative. No intelligent reason can be 
assigned for this difference of phraseology. On the contrary, 
it is only on the theory of the horological, or indicative, nature 
of the heavenly symbolisation, (however imperfectly man can 
read that glorious blazonry) that the astrologer can escape the 
well-merited condemnation of those who hold the Christian 
faith. 
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The planet Saturn, then, is described as a melancholy, 
earthy, masculine, solitary, diurnal, malevolent planet. He is 
termed the greater Infortune. In a nativity he is said to 
betoken middle stature, pale or swarthy complexion, small 
black eyes, broad forehead, lean face, lowering brow, thick 
nose and lips, large ears, black or brown hair, broad shoulders, 
thin beard, and small, lean thighs and legs. If the planet is 
well dignified (as hereafter will be explained) at the time of 
birth, the native is credited with imagination, dignity, and 
sobriety of conduct, a disposition to parsimony, patience and 
perseverance, constancy in attachment, and also in enmity. 
The evil exaggerations of all these qualities are indicated by 
the unfortunate positions of the planet. As to the diseases, 
the herbs and plants, the stones, metals and minerals, the 
animals, the weather and winds, and the regions of the earth, 
associated with Saturn, or with the other planets, it would 
occupy too much space here to recount them. They may be 
found by the curious duly set forth in the New and Complete 
Illustration of the Occult Sciences, by E. Sibley, published in 
London, without date, but apparently (from the list of eclipses 
in the second volume) in A.D. 1792. 

With these astrological characteristics of Saturn, which are 
all more or less those of what, in the time of Lavater, was 
spoken of as the melancholic temperament, are combined, in 
astrological works, the purely physical, or astronomical, elements 
of the planet and its course; such as its size, its weight, its dis- 
tance from the sun, the period of its revolution, and the varia- 
tion in the apparent speed and direction of its motion. We may 
add, that the intensity of gravity on the surface of the planet 
Saturn is 1-09, (that on the surface of the earth being 1,) and 
that the speed attained in one second by a body falling on the 
surface of Saturn is 17°5 feet. Saturn rotates on his axis in 
428 of our days. The light and heat that he receives from 
the sun are only yyth of those received on our own earth over 
equal areas of surtace. 

The planet Jupiter is spoken of as the greater Fortune, and is 
regarded as the most benefic of the heavenly bodies—far more 
so than even the sun. His character is reflected in the term 
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jovial. We must not pause to do more than indicate, in the 
most summary way, the general characters assigned to the 
several planets. Mars, the next planet to Jupiter, is called the 
lesser Infortune, and is associated with all evils of a fiery or 
warlike nature. 

In passing from the external, or superior, to the internal, or 
inferior planets, the next in order is the planet Earth—a 
physical fact that cannot be said to have been ascertained 
when the order and significance of the planetary movements 
were first reduced to system. And here is a point of unusual 
interest as regards the philosophy of astrology. If any person 
were to take in hand to imagine, or educe, hypothetical rules 
for the regulation of human conduct by the symbols of the 
heavenly clockwork, there can be little doubt that he would 
attribute the first rank in the starry hierarchy to the sun. 
The most conspicuous of the heavenly host, the most powerful 
in its influence, the most varied in the effects produced by its 
change of aspect—whether in the zodiac or in the diurnal 
revolution of the meridian—everything goes to show that, if 
astrology were a matter of fancy, the sun would have 
occupied the first place in the astrological scheme. 

But the sun is by no means the heavenly body first regarded 
by the astrologer. It is true that the position of the sun with 
regard to the zodiac and to the meridian is the primary 
element which determines the ascendant, and the whole of the 
mundane features of a scheme of the heavens, But these 
relations are, as the name implies, rather mundane than solar or 
celestial. Again, the astrological location of the sun between 
the interior and exterior planets, or in fact in the actual posi- 
tion occupied by the earth in the solar system, has the pecu- 
liarity that it is consistent with the astronomy of any age, 
and is alike in accordance with the teaching of Ptolemy and 
with that of Newton; so that the revolution which the latter 
effected in our views of physical astrology has no disturbing 
effect with regard to astrological rules, 

Above all, the assignment to Jupiter, in the first place, and 
secondarily to Venus, of the character of steady good fortune, 
while the influence of the sun is so much more a matter of 
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relative than of essential import, is one of those points for 
which it is difficult to account, except on the hypothesis that 
the ancient astronomers had some source for their primary 
canons, the character of which they have not disclosed. And 
we may repeat that the more profound is our acquaintance 
with the laws of either celestial or terrestrial mechanics, the 
more fully do we become aware of the direct physical influence 
of at all events the sun and moon on phenomena on the surface 
of our planet. 

Nor is it by physical or mathematical theory alone that we 
are led to attach more, rather than less, importance to those 
relations which can be denied only by theignorant. The new 
study of electricity, yet in it infancy, seems almost destined, 
like the rod of Aaron, to swallow up all other studies. At all 
events it is already enough advanced to show us how far 
physics, (even if we include the operation of heat under that 
ti le), are from accounting for all terrestrial phenomena. Now 
it can hardly be denied that, whatever else be their relations, 
the constituent elements of the solar system, including the sun, 
bear to each other the relation of a group of electro-magnets ; 
and thus that the change of place of any one of them, however 
distant, must effect a change, however delicate, in the electric 
condition of them all. 

The sun, if well dignified, is held to partake of the nature of 
a Fortune. He is said to be friendly with all the planets except 
Saturn, to which he is constantly hostile. But when one of the 
other planets is in exact conjunction with the sun, or as it is 
termed combust, the character of that planet is said to be 
transferred to the sun, or intensified by such conjunction, 
whether for good or for evil. 

Venus, coming next to the sun, is credited with the character 
ascribed by mythology to the goddess of that name, and the 
relation is traceable back to the earliest times of which we have 
any record. Mercury, again, has a varying character dependant 
on dignity, and aspect. He is said to indicate versatility ot char- 
acter, and that kind of ability which is displayed as often for 
dishonest as for honest uses. The Moon, last of all, is regarded 
as a chief indicator of change and chance, 
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A modern addition to the planetary order is found in the case 
of Herschel. Invisible, or nearly so, as this planet is to the naked 
eye. Herschel has been regarded as an evil influence, especially 
with regard to abnormal or surprising evil. It is possible that 
his unexpected discovery gave rise to the suspicion that such 
was his character; but no astrological observations are more 
consistent than those which support that view of his nature. 

The influence, or as it may with more propriety be expressed 
the significance, of the celestial symbols is held by astrology to 
depend on their relative positions. This relation is twofold, 
regarding on the one hand the heavens, or the places of the 
planets in the zodiac; and on the other hand the earth, the 
points relative to which depend upon the latitude of the observer 
and the degree of the ecliptic which culminates at the hour and 
minute of the observation. 

The zodiacal position of the planets has also a twofold sig- 
nificance. Each planet has its proper ‘ house,’ that is to say it 
is supposed to be in its highest dignity, or most benefice::t 
condition, when in certain signs and degrees of the ecliptic. 
Thus the signs Aries and Scorpio are respectively the day 
house and the night house of Mars. Astrological terms are 
rarely to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures; but the word 
Tsebul, translated habitation, which is applied to the sun and 
moon by the prophet Habakkuk (ch. iii. 11) is also applied to 
the abode of the Deity, and is derived by Gesenius from a root 
signifying to be round, and thus very exactly corresponds with 
the astrological ‘house.’ Again the signs of the zodiac are 
divided into four triplicities—the fiery, the earthy, the airy, 
and the watery, the members of each of which are four signs 
apart, or, as it is called, in trine to one another; and each 
triplicity has its daily and also its nightly planet. Other ex- 
pressions such as exaltations, terms, faces, detriment and fall, 
also refer to the position of the different planets in particular 
degrees of each sign. Each of the planets has two zodiacal 
houses, except the sun and moon, which have only one each; 
Leo being the house of the sun, and Cancer that of the moon. 
Again, the sun is said to attain his exaltation in the 19th degree 
of Aries, because he is then in the highest northern part of the 
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ecliptic, and he meets his fall in the opposite degree, or 19 
Libra. The exaltation of the moon is in the 3rd degree of 
Taurus, and the fall in 3 Scorpio; that of Jupiter in 15 Cancer, 
and his fall in 15 Capricorn, and so on with the other planets, 
It would be going into more miaute detail than is consistent 
with the plan of the present observations to say more as to 
what are called the essential dignities or debilities of the planets. 
It is only attempted here to indicate the principles of a system 
which admits of a very elaborate subdivision and application. 
Besides the essential dignities and debilities, there are the 
accidental fortitudes and debilities, which refer to positions in 
houses, as distinguished from signs; to occidental or oriental 
position in the scheme, to direct or retrograde motion, to increase 
or decrease of light, and to aspect towards certain fixed stars. 
The difference above mentioned in the meaning of the term 
house refers to the difference between what is called the 
mundane, or terrestrial, and the celestial, or zodiacal part of a 
horoscope or planetary diagram. The heavensas viewed from 
the earth, are supposed to be divided into twelve houses, or 
equal portions, each of which contains thirty degrees of angular 
measurement, subtended at the point of observation. Owing 
to the rotation of the earth on its axis the houses thus deline- 
ated are constantly changing their relations to the zodiacal 
signs, any given degree of which of course makes a revolution, 
as referred to the meridian of the observer, in 24 hours. And 
again, owing to the obliquity of the equator, the number of 
degrees of the ecliptic that corresponds to the 30 degrees ot 
any mundane house is also continually varying, and ranges 
from 18 to 39 degrees. This, which will be understood with- 
out further explanation by the mathematical reader, will be 
best comprehended by those who are not familiar with 
trigonometry by looking at the movements of an ordinary 
celestial globe. Y 
The twelve mundane houses have each a special significance, 
and (although this is not dwelt on by astrological writers) 
have also a division into triplicities, corresponding to that of 
the zodiacal signs. Thus, while the first house, or ascendant, 
is held to be indicative of matters affecting the life of the 
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querist, the fifth house, which is in trine with the first, denotes 
things relating to his children; and the ninth, again in trine, 
those relating to his religion or the future life, Again, the 
second house is attributed to wealth, the sixth to servants, 
cattle and the like, as well as to sickness, and the tenth to 
honour, preferment, and dignity. And so with the two other 
mundane triplicities of houses, viz. kindred, wife, and friends or 
foes; and parents, death and legacies, and tribulation. 

This subject of the relative positions, whether of the zodiacal 
signs, or of the mundane houses, forms but a part of the 
doctrine of aspects, which is one of the most essential elements 
of judicial astrology. 

There is a very remarkable and hitherto unnoted fact in illus- 
tration of the doctrine of aspects; and that is, that it corresponds 
with a physical or mechanical truth, which, so far from being 
known to Ptolemy or his predecessors, was never distinctly 
broughtto light before the invention of the crank by James Watt, 
the father of the steam engine. Aspects, in astrology, are in 
themselves said to be either good or evil ; so that the significance 
of an evil planet is intensified if that. body is found in an evil 
aspect to the significator of the querist, and the reverse with 
the good aspects of the fortunes. The most favourable aspect 
is the trine, or one third of the circle, or 120 degrees apart; 
the most unfavourable the square (90 degrees apart) or the 
opposition. (The effect of conjunction depends on the planets 
conjoined). Now the parallel above-mentioned between these 
ancient ascriptions of significance and mechanical law is this, 
If two motor powers are combined to produce circular motion, 
as in the case of two steam cylinders acting by cranks on one 
axle, the best effect is produced when the cranks are 120 
degrees apart; while, on the other hand, if they are placed 90 
or 180 degrees apart, a ‘dead point, or position of the 
machinery, occurs, in which no pressure of steam will originate 
motion. Without insisting too much on so remarkable a 
parallel, it may be enough to say that it is one that affords a 
rebuke to those persons who hastily assume, from no other 
reason than their own ignorance, what they are pleased to 
term the absurdity of astrological rules, 
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Trine and square, conjunction and opposition, although the 
chief, are not the only aspects. These terms are used in the 
Nautical Almanack. The sextile and the semi-sextile are 
subdivisions of the trine; the semi-square and the sesquiqua- 
drate, or 45 and 135 degrees apart, are minor aspects of the 
nature of the square. The quintile and semi-quintile, or 
angles of 72 and of 36 degrees, are also regarded as somewhat 
akin to the sextile and semi-sextile. 

The double series of indications given by the mundane and 
the zodiacal aspects may perhaps be regarded as in some way 
corresponding to the double manner in which human actions 
are originated and modified, by the impulse or will of the actors 
themselves, and by the circumstances which are beyond their 
control, It is at all events the case that there is a close 
analogy between the contrariety that so often exists between 
these two sets of impelling or controlling forces, and that 
occurring between the zodiacal and the mundane aspects. This 
difference arises, as before said, from the obliquity of the 
ecliptic to the equator, and from the different number of 
degrees which, by the same angular measurement from the 
point of observation, may be contained in a mundane house, 
and in a celestial sign. Hence too the primary importance of 
the aspects of conjunction and of opposition, as they, and they 
alone, must be always both mundane and zodiacal at the same 
time. The mundane aspects, which are formed by the houses 
in horary questions, are formed by the semi-arcs of the planets 
in nativities, but this is a step in detail beyond our present 
prescribed limits. 

Besides the above aspects, which depend on the right ascen- 
sion or on the longitude of the heavenly bodies, are those 
which depend on declination in zodiacal, and on equal distances 
from the meridian in mundane, astrology. These parallels are 
held to be of the nature of conjunctions. 

In addition to the planets, signs, houses, and aspects, 
astrologers note the position of the ascending and descending 
nodes of the moon in the zodiac. Of these the former is held 
to be of the nature of a benefic, and is called the dragon’s 
hea:l Q and the latter of that of a malefic planet, and is called 
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the dragon’s tail 73. The spot in the heavens which is at an 
equal distance from the ascendant, or degree of the zodiac 
which is ascending or rising, at the moment of observation, 
that the sun is from the moon, is marked thus, @, and is called 
the part of fortune. Either the sun, the moon, or the 
ascendant, according to the character of the horoscope, is 
called hyleg, apheta, or the significator ot life; and there are 
also special rules as to the fatal indications of the anaretical 
or killing planets—for all of which the reader is referred to the 
work before quoted, by Sibley. It should be added that the 
horizontal and vertical lines which form the skeleton of a 
planetary diagram, and which are termed the ascendant, the 
Medium Celi, or mid heaven; the descendant, and the Jmum 
Celi, are some of the most important features in a speculum, 
or view of the heavens. The houses of which these lines are 
the cusps or commencements, are termed angular, and as such 
are more fortunate than either the succedent of which are the 
second, or the cadent, or third, in order. And the ascendant, 
or degree of the zodiac which is rising at the moment of 
observation, is the key of the whole scheme. It is the 
permanent significator of the native, or person born at that 
time, of a city then founded, or of a event, or series of events 
then commencing. In fact, the ascendant may be called the 
birth note, and is unalterable through life. 

Enough has now perhaps been said to show that, whatever 
be the origin of Astrology, it presents a system of indications, 
derived from the relative positions of the heavenly bodies and 
of the pbserver, or querist, of the utmost delicacy, minuteness, 
and distinctness. Its relation to solar or terrestial time is of the 
most intimate nature, so that as a system of horology—whether 
possible to be understood by man or not—it is complete and 
perfect. An objection has often been raised to the possibility 
of astrology on the ground that if its rules were reliable, the 
fortunes of twins or other infants born at the same place and 
hour would be undistinguishable. But such births are not 
actually simultaneous, and the lapse of even so short a period 
of time as ten minutes is enough very seriously to modify a 
horoscope. In ten minutes the mid-heaven advances through 
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two and a half degrees of the zodiac, and the cusp of one of 
the houses may pass through three degrees. Thus a partile or 
exact aspect may have become platic, or approximate, or may 
have altogether passed away between the two births. And 
with regard to such an aspect as a mundane parallel the lapse 
of even such a short period would totally alter the conditions 
of the diagram. 

As far then as almost infinite variety of detail is concerned, 
astrology presents all the well known features of a truly natural 
science, as detailed, although more simple, than such a study 
as classificatory botany, or zoology. And, as in the case of 
such natural sciences, it is the universal opinion of those who 
have given enough study to the subject to deserve attention 
when they speak on it, that it is only requisite to ascertain 
actual facts in order to be convinced that such a science is not 
only conceivably, but more than probably, true. 

On the other band the more profound the laws, and the more 
elaborate the details, of the never ceasing changes of the 
heavenly telegraphy, the less probability does there appear to 
be that man, by any amount of study, can be able to acquire 
such a mastery of the subject as to be of much practical 
utility. And, if so, it cannot be denied that the pursuit of 
astrology is not unattended by danger. On the one hand, as 
‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ not because it is 
knowledge, but because it is little, the idea of being in 
possession of a clue to what is about to happen, while such 
clue can in any event be only partial and conditional, is far 
more likely to mislead than to be of service. On the other 
hand every special study is attended with its special danger 
and disadvantage. Thus the study of anatomy, more especi- 
ally connected as it mostly is with that of disease, is known to 
have the effect of insensibly leading the student to materialistic 
views—as on the other hand the study of mechanics, illustrated 
as it has been in the minds of the greatest mechanicians by 
comparison with the exquisite mechanical contrivances for 
vegetable stability and for animal locomotion, tends to raise 
the conception (to use the language of one of our great living 
engineers) of ‘the exquisite manipulation of the workings of 
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and humble departments of nature.’ And experience has 
shown that to devote too fixed an attention to the attempt to 
read the future, whether by astrology, by the study of writings 
thought to be prophetic, by the Cabbala, or by other means 
(our silence as to which does not arise from unfamiliarity with 
the subject), tends to fever and unsettle the mind, and strongly 
disposes it towards insanity. 

The result of that appeal to the verification of theory by 
experiment which is made by astrologers, in common with the 
teachers of better understood sciences, appears, as far as it is 
allowable to speak from personal experience, to be the same, 
at the present day, that it was, according to Herodotus, in his 
time. The soothsayers, according to the Father of History, told 
Astyages, that although the predictions which their rules of 
study enabled them to form as to the future were always ful- 
filled, or explained, by the event, yet they were quite unable 
to foresee whether they would be so fulfilled by important or 
by trivial events. Thus they thought that the prognostics 
that intimated that Cyrus should reign, might have been ful- 
filled by his election as a mimic king among his schoolfellows. 
A recent instance of a similar kind may be cited from modern 
study. Some short time back the aspect of the heavens was, 
according to astrological rules, so menacing to the life of a 
notorious public character, that the observer from whom we 
have the information, thought it well to communicate to 
several persons, (also known to the present writer) the 
indication that, on a certain day the individual in question 
would be seriously menaced as to his life. In fact, though no one 
of the indications was exact, as to degree and minute, there 
was such a concurrence of evil signs as to lead to a fatal anti- 
cipation. The day of menace, however, passed without any 
appearance of the fulfilment of the prediction. It was not till 
some six weeks afterwards that the student who made the 
observation received from one of those to whom he had confided 
it, the information that, on the very day indicated beforehand, 
the individual in question had been solemnly condemned to 
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death by one of those secret associations of which we are now 
beginning to learn some of the darker secrets. 

To the unprejudiced inquirer, then, the following may be 
submitted as a view of astrology that is inconsistent neither 
with religion nor with philosophy. The great Cosmos of which 
our planet forms a part must either be, or not be, subject to the 
rule and governance of a controlling intelligence and wisdom. 
To those who take the latter view we have nothing to say. 
Such a view is, to our mind, wholly unconceivable, and mathe- 
matically absurd. But if there be such a rule, all analogy leads 
to believe that it must be carried out by a vast and organised 
hierarchy of ministrant powers. For any such scheme the 
existence of a vast horology, marking, by visible signals, the 
moments for the performance of distinct duties, is, according 
to our limited intelligence, an indispensable necessity. For such 
an horology the movements of the heavenly bodies supply 
adequate elements. The question then rises, can man, whether 
in virtue of any ancient revelation, oracular communication, or 
rules derived from centuries of observation and study, catch any 
signals of this heavenly code? The opinion of the writer is, 
that he has done so, although the origin of such knowledge as he 
has attained is now hidden and lost. But while not prepared to 
deny the occurrence of instances, even in our own day, where 
dangers have been avoided, or good results obtained, in accor- 
dance with, if not in direct obedience to, the indications of 
planetary aspects, the enormous complexity of all the relations of 
human life is such as to make it certain that none but the most 
general indications can be thus hoped for. And with regard to 
them, it may be honestly maintained, that the guidance to be 
derived from the lore attained by the study of a lifetime devoted 
to astrology, cannot be more reliable—and is likely to be far less 
advantageous—than that to be obtained from the counsels of a 
man of capacity, when under the control of the instincts of a man 
of honour, 
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NNIVERSARIES, jubilees, centenaries,—they throng 
upon us in such ever-increasing numbers that it is probable 
the time is not very far distant when, in sheer weariness, men 
shall say to all such resuscitations of bygone memories, ‘ De- 
part in peace, and trouble us no more,’ ‘ Fame is the perfume of 
heroic deeds.’ But when that craving for notoriety which is 
such a feverish passion in the present day, that even the reflected 
glory of a foremost place in chanting the praises of the departed 
is worth something, walks hand in hand with the self-interested 
motives of proprietors of places of public amusement, the heroic 
deeds which are loudly trumpeted have not always a perfume 
identical with ‘ sweet smelling myrrh.’ 

Among all the throng of paste and tinsel anniversaries which 
every year brings in its course, however, the year on which we 
have now entered is bearing rapidly onwards upon its fleeting pin- 
ions one day which must be, for every British subject, an anniver- 
sary of deep and thrilling interest. The 20th of June will see the 
dawn of the fiftieth revolving year since that eventful day when, 
in the early summer morning, the young Princess Victoria, has- 
tily aroused from slumber, dressed hurriedly to receive the mes- 
sengers who came to announce to her that she was sovereign of 
the mightiest empire this world has ever seen. 

Very grave and very anxious must have been the thoughts of 
the bearers of that momentous announcement. Those were 
troubled times. The bark of the State was tossing on stormy 
waters; and just at the very moment when crown and sceptre 
would have been a heavy burden for even a ripened intellect and 
matured experience, they were devolving upon a youthful Prin- 
cess, only just emerged from childhood, and who, partly from the 
force of circumstances, partly from the deliberate choice of deep 
and clear-sighted political sagacity, had been educated in a com- 





plete seclusion, which had left the nation at large wholly igno- 
rant of her disposition or capacities. 

Of the tenor of that first interview with their young Queen the 
amazed messengers have left us their own account. With quiet 
unassuming dignity, and unshaken self-possession, the fair-haired 
slight young girl, clad in her simple morning gown, received the 
intelligence which might well have turned an older and far more 
experienced head. Very probably they; and the other practised 
statesmen who were soon upon the spot, may have almost 
doubted the evidence of their own senses, and questioned whether 
such perfect moral and mental balance could possibly result from 
anything save a girlish incapacity to grasp instantaneously the 
full meaning of the stupendous change thus suddenly wrought in 
the whole conditions of life. If it were so, they very soon 
received further enlightenment. The youthful sovereign at once 
made it apparent not only that she possessed a very remarkable 
uptitude for, and knowledge of business, but also abundantly 
showed a full consciousness that all the outward glitter, pomp, 
and splendour of the crown was but the gilded surface of deep, 
solemn, and arduous responsibilities. 

Thus the first outset of the new reign was propitious beyond 
the most sanguine hopes. Still there must have been anxious 
lookings forward. The Queen evidently possessed no common 
gifts, both moral and intellectual; nevertheless she was but 
eighteen years of age. Would her strength be equal to the tre- 
mendous and sudden strain? or would the temptations, the se- 
ductions, the allurements, which would crowd thickly upon her, 
dazzle, bewilder, and overcome her, and her reign, like many 
another of brilliant cloudless dawning, be soon overcast by storms 
and tempests, which, in the then state of public feeling, could not 
fail to extinguish for ever the somewhat feebly burning flame of 
British loyalty ? 

That question is answered now—has been answered with ever- 
creasing force of demonstration throughout the whole course of 
a reign already exceeding in length all reigns, save those of three 
sovereigns, since William the Norman ascended the throne, in 
1066—a reign during which the Queen has seen every throne, 
save one, in the civilized world change its occupant—a reign 
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during every day of which the crown has glowed with an added 
splendour, caught from the personal attributes of her who wears 
it, and thrown out rays of light and heat which have kindled 
the loyalty of the nation into a brighter, clearer, steadier flame 
than ever glowed in even the most magnificently loyal periods of 
the past. 

The rekindling of the dying flame of British loyalty has been the 
Queen’s most splendid achievement. When the weight of the 
crown descended upon her young head, loyalty of the old tradi- 
tional type was not far from being as cold and dead as the king 
who had left the throne vacant for her. Little had certainly been 
done for a long time to keep it alive; but under any circumstan- 
ces it must have perished. It was a part of the old order of 
things which had passed away, and it could not thrive amidst the 
altered conditions of the times. The loyalty of olden days would 
seem to have possessed some power of dissevering the sovereign 
from the man, and of clinging with unswerving devotion to the 
one, even when forced to abhor the deeds of the other. Such 
loyalty was an impossibility in the nineteenth century ; a fact to 
which sundry European sovereigns have resolutely closed their 
eyes, until a very rude awakening has been forced upon them. 
The Princess Victoria took her seat upon the throne, and waited 
for no such awakening. She bent to the spirit of the age, and 
by bending conquered; forced that spirit to do her will, and 
based her throne on a foundation no subsequent storm has ever 
been able to shake. 

And by what magic spell has she wrought this great achieve- 
ment? By that simple spell in which lies, equally, the welfare 
and prosperity of the humblest son of toil—the abiding greatness 
and success of earth’s mightiest ruler—the potent spell of unfal- 
tering self-sacrifice, unflinching devotion to the call of right and 
duty, and the deafest of ears to the syren voice of pleasure and 
self-gratification. This is the claim to loyalty which the Queen 
has advanced, and to which the whole of that vast empire, on 
which the sun never sets, has responded with no uncertain sound. 

Looking back in this light over the course of the Queen’s long 
reign—a reign whose beginning only those among us can remem- 
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sinking sun—it is quite immaterial to speculate as to the extent 
to which she has been guided by a full grasp of the conditions of 
the moment, and sagacious prevision of impending changes 
Under her rule of action the result, in any case, would be the 
same. There is inspiration now, as there was inspiration of old— 
a light always shining bright in the darkest places, and rendering 
spiritual and intellectual vision clear and vivid; and that inspira- 
tion is the exceeding great reward of all who, crushing down all 
thought of self, and selfish aspirations or ambitions, live and 
labour solely for the welfare and happiness of others. The demon 
Self, the great misleader which, again and again, has deluged the 
world with blood, and has sown the seed of our abundant harvest 
of crime, misery, and disease, has no power over such pure spirits. 
This was the life which the Queen voluntarily embraced in its 
fullest development; therefore in all its fulness that guiding in- 
spiring light has been hers. Clouds and darkness might seem 
to be rolling heavily in upon her, but they would part as they 
drew nigh, leaving the path which was the right path for her to 
tread, clear and bright in the rays of that mild but steadfast light. 

It is a simple rule of conduct, but how comprehensive and cer- 
tain its action, how brilliant its results, as exemplified in the 
Queen’s career. Always a type of a constitutional sovereign, be- 
cause self had no power to induce her to strive for the gratifica- 
tion of such political preferences as she must naturally feel, at 
the cost of any sacrifice of those national interests which demand 
that the sovereign should stand aloof from all political parties ; 
ever the mosi devoted of wives and mothers, the kindest of mis- 
tresses, because those virtues on which the sanctity and happiness 
of private life depend always flourish most luxuriantly in natures 
where self has no place; ever triumphant over all the enervating 
or corroding influences of the luxurious artificial and exciting life 
of courts, because daily, hourly repression of self keeps the moral 
fibre firm and sound, 

But though this rule of unfaltering self-sacrifice is a simple 
one to lay down in theory, the carrying of it out in daily life is a 
very different thing. None besides herself can know what her 
unflinching determination to abide by it has cost the Queen, in 
personal effort, in fatiguing exertion, and oftimes in the sacrifice 
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of feelings, natural and laudible in themselves. And none 
besides herself can justly estimate the full value of the loyal and 
noble self-devotion which aided, encouraged, and supported her, 
through the earlier years of her sovereignty. An example of 
self-sacrifice even more complete than her own was always before 
her eyes ; for the self-sacrifice of the Prince Consort meant self- 
effacement. Not only did he labour as unweariedly as she her- 
self could do to promote the welfare of his adopted country, but 
he was content to stand, as it were, behind the Queen; careless 
if her more prominent figure received all his, as well as all her 
own well-earned meed of praise, so that duty was done, and the 
nation prospered. No nobler example of grandeur of character 
has ever been given to the world; and no retrospect of the 
Queen’s reign can be just and true in which full weight is not 
given to the splendour of his services, to both the Queer and the 
country. 

‘Whatscever a man soweth that shall he also reap’—as the 
Queen has sown, so she has reaped ; and it is not, perhaps, yery 
difficult to fix the date when the promising first fruits of anabundant 
harvest began to make themselves plainly visible. Within eleven 
years after the Queen ascended the throne, that tremendous wave 
of revolution broke over Europe, which left hardly a throne in 
that quarter of the globe unshaken; and amidst all the tumult 
and confusion the throne of Great Britain never even for a 
moment quivered. The spent wave ebbed away in the ludicrous 
fiasco of that birth-strangled babe, the great Chartist Demonstra- 
tion. The Queen and her devoted Consort must have felt then, 
that they had not laboured in vain, and that if the toil was often 
heavy, the reward was certain. 

But many years of almost unbroken domestic happiness, though 
checkered by many political anxieties, had yet to pass, ere the 
Queen was to receive, in greater abundance, the reward of her 
labours. Then came that crushing blow, so suddenly that even 
in London, to many a panic-stricken congregation, the dread 
pause and faltering voices of the officiating clergy, as they 
omitted the well-known name, during the course of the morning 
service, were the first intimations that their Queen was a widow 
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It was a fearful stroke ; the full force of which it is impossible 
for us ever to estimate. But truly, then, the heart-stricken 
Queen, reaped the full reward of her long years of unflinching 
self-sacrifice, and devotion to the welfare of her people. Even in 
that appalling moment her moral strength was equal to the strain. 
Self could not claim even the most blameless sacrifice to personal 
feeling. Loyal to her people, loyal to the brilliant example of 
the noble dead, the woman, crushed, heart broken, was still the 
Queen ; setting her face like a flint, and dauntlessly taking up 
the double portion of labour laid upon her; saving her strength 
only by relinquishing to her children those lighter duties which 
they were becoming every day more able to discharge for her. 
And from her people came back, in full measure, the well- 
merited response of heart-felt sympathy, and deep personal 
devotion, which the Queen herself has told us gave her a strong 
sense of support in that dark hour. 

Perchance it may have been the feeling thus strongly mani- 
fested which encouraged her to take the boldest step probably 
ever taken by a sovereign; that of placing in the hands of her 
people those records which have made her domestic life familiar 
to the humblest of her subjects—have shown them that the 
highly gifted Queen, with her statesmanlike qualities, and extra- 
ordinary business capacities, is equally a model to all classes, as a 
wife and mother, is a_loving sympathetic woman, with a nature 
wholly unspoiled by the atmosphere of courts, finding keen enjoy- 
ment in the simplest of pleasures, and her greatest happiness in 
tranquil home occupations. Whatever may have prompted the 
Queen thus to take her people into her confidence, the result of 
the step is unquestionable. It has strengthened tenfold the 
chain of loving loyalty in which she holds her subjects bound. 

But the full measure of the success which had crowned the 
Queen’s long years of self-sacrificing labour was made manifest 
in that never-to-be-forgotten time when the Prince of Wales lay 
hovering between life and death. Never has there been known 
so marvellous a spontaneous outburst of national feeling; and it 
told, in language not to be mistaken, how deeply that loyalty, of 
which the Queen had sown the seed, had struck its roots into the 
heart of the nation. The Prince of Wales was not then what 
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he has since became. Whether from a late development, or 
from prudent wariness of action in the somewhat unusual 
circumstances of his position, he had up to that time, been no 
very prominent figure. That he was beloved by all about 
him for his unvarying courtesy, consideration for others, 
and genial kindliness of disposition, everyone was aware; but of 
what might be his capacities or inclinations, the nation at large 
had very little knowledge. Yet when the news went forth that 
the terrible fever which had stricken him down would go hard with 
him, the outward crust of British cold undemonstrativeness gave 
way in a moment, and the whole empire thrilled to its utmost 
bounds, answering with a responsive throb to every ebb and flow 
of the feeble tide of life, and every alternation of hope and fear. 
Had that all but fatal attack been deferred until now, when, 
through long years, the Prince of Wales has proved himself a 
right worthy son of the Queen and the Prince Consort, so that 
loyal devotion to the Queen seems to find a fitting compliment 
in strong personal attachment to the Heir Apparent, it would be 
hardly possible for an outburst of stronger deeper national feeling 
to be evoked than that which then proved the magnitude of what 
the Queen had achieved: _ 
‘He that loseth his life shall find it.’ 


Nigh on half a century since two courses lay for choice be- 
fore the youthful Qneen—to live for herself, in whatever form 
her natural tastes could find most self-gratification ; or to cast 
away all thought of self, to lead, amid splendour and luxury, a 
life of arduous mental labour, often of wearing physical exer- 
tion, and live for the welfare of the millions to whom her choice 
was of the gravest importance. She cast aside the selfish life 
without one moment’s hesitation, and she has not spared to let 
her people know that in their deep strong love she has found 
a life richer in blessing a thousand fold than could be any life 
tainted with an admixture of self. 

And right grateful should that assurance be to us, from the 
Queen to whom we owe so much, for truly we are a wayward 
race,-and must often have cost our royal mother’s heart a pang; 
when we have failed to appreciate her most loving efforts for 
our welfare; or when she sees us following wandering fires, 
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raging against evils which can only be amended gradually, by 
patient, persevering labour, but refusing thus to labour and 
wait, and madly rushing off in pursuit of impossible Utopias, 
dangled before our eyes by hot-headed enthusiasts, or self-in- 
terested schemers, and which her calm, clear judgment, ma- 
tured by an almost unrivalled experience, sees would, even 
could we reach them, turn to dust and ashes in our grasp. 
And yet she knows, for we have shown it, that our love is 
deep and true; and that it only needs occasion to arise, for 
that love to declare itself in action which would shake the 
whole civilized world. 

And what now can we wish for the Queen we love so well ? 
Now, as the shadows are lengthening along the path of her 
life of much pure happiness, of many bitter griefs, What, save 
that for long years yet the autumn splendours of her earthly 
crown may glow with ever-increasing brilliancy in the sun- 
shine of her children’s love, her people’s devotion, and her em- 
pire’s prosperity ; until at last the brightest earthly radiance 
shall pale and die in the dazzling dawn of the glory that fadeth 
not away; and far down the stream of time the name of Vic- 
toria shine out from the pages of history, the noblest example 
this world has seen, of sainted womanhood, and sanctified 
royalty. 








Art. VIL—THE NATURAL TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY, 


The Natural Truth of Christianity : Selections from the Writings 
of John Smith and others. With Introduction by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Edited by W. M. Metcaure. Enlarged Edition. 
London, 1885. 


HERE have doubtless in every age been many ‘village 
Hampdens,’ and ‘mute inglorious Miltons,’ whose latent 
capacities never found opportunity of disclosing themselves, or 
did so but faintly within the obscure and narrow limits of their 
immediate environment, be it their village, or, perhaps, only the 
smaller circle of their families or friends, and whose fame, 
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such as it was, perished with them, or with these. They are, 
so far as the knowledge or attention of the wide world is con- 
cerned, as if they had never lived. There have also been, 
however, not a few statesmen and poets, philosophers and 
prophets, thinkers and workers of all kinds and degrees, who 
succeeded in their respective provinces in making, in their day 
and generation, a name and a fame for themselves, and who, 
in the institutions they created, or the literary works they left 
behind them, might have been thought to have secured for 
themselves an eternal remembrance and lasting influence, 
who yet have sunk into an oblivion almost, and some 
altogether, as great. Following generations have paid 
them and their works little or no heed. Their institutions, 
having served their day, have fallen into neglect and decay, 
and finally have disappeared; their books—such copies at 
least as exist—lie dust-covered and worm-eaten on the shelves 
of some ancient library, or are buried in the stores of old book- 
marts, Now and again, however, some sympathetic spirit has 
stumbled on some of these neglected literary treasures, and, 
appreciating their value, has endeavoured to draw public 
attention to them, and to arouse public interest in them, not 
always successfully. He-may not have had leisure, or even 
skill, to undertake the editing of them himself, or he may have 
failed to find a publisher wise enough and enterprising enough 
to undertake the risks of such a venture. There are instances, 
too, where such ventures, though failures at one time, have 
succeeded at another, not necessarily from any intellec- 
tual superiority on the part of the editor over his prede- 
cessors, nor greater business capacity or push on the 
part of the publisher, but from the times being more 
opportune, or a happier estimate having been made 
of the causes that interfered with the work’s popularity, and 
greater care taken to remove them. Every age has its 
own literary as well as other tastes, and the tastes of one may 
be so pronounced or so peculiar as not to suit, but rather to 
offend, those of another. Then a work of a bygone age may 
have been intended for a peculiar and limited audience, and 
may have been cast in a form which, though admirably 
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adapted to commend it to its first hearers, may be the reason 
why it is now found unsuitable for general reading. Change 
that form if you can, or remove the peculiarities that make 
it a weariness to the ordinary reader, and you may secure, if 
not ezsure, its success. 

These remarks have been suggested by the issue of a new 
and enlarged edition of a work which was first published about 
three years ago, and was an effort of the kind we have been 
referring to—an effort to bring out of unmerited obscurity 
the name and writings of one whose fame might have been 
thought, from the love he inspired and the power he exercised 
by his mental gifts in his day, to have rested on a sure founda- 
tion. This is not the first effort that has been made to rescue 
the name and writings of John Smith, the so-called ‘Cambridge 
Platonist, from the singular oblivion into which they have 
fallen and now long lain. All who have read his works, and 
were at the same time by their scholarship and sympathy 
with liberal thought, in a position to appreciate them, have 
spoken of them in the highest terms of praise. To all such it 
_ has been a matter of regret and astonishment that the Select 
Discourses of John Smith—all that remain of his writings to 
us—were not ‘known and read of all men.’ This fact has been 
publicly deplored by modern scholars like Matthew Arnold, 
whose graceful words the editor of the volume before us has 
incorporated into his introduction to it, and Principal Tulloch, 
who devotes a long chapter of his Rational Theology in 
England, §c., to these Discourses and their gifted author. 
More than one edition of them has been offered to the 
public, though the number of these editions is not great. 
An abridged edition was tried by Lord Hailes in 1754, and 
sslections from the Discourses were issued by the Rev. John 
King of Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1820. A full edition 
was published in 1821 by Messrs. Rivington and Cochran in 
London, and another was printed for the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University in 1859. This latter is the most 
accessible and the best. It was edited with great care and 
lab. ur by the Rev. H. G. Williams, B.D., of Cambridge, with 
the «ssistance of his brother. Yet somehow public attention 
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was not drawn to this particular John Smith, nor was the pub- 
lic interest perceptibly aroused in his writings. 

What was the cause of this? It is perhaps not far to seek. 
Valuable as these writings are, full as they are of weighty 
and pregnant truths which the world is even now waiting 
for, and ‘reaching unto;’ sparkling as they are with wit 
and wisdom—in the old sense especially of wit—by the 
very form which commended them so highly to those who 
originally listened to them, they are repellant to ordinary 
readers of the present day, and even it may be said to 
readers of somewhat scholarly habits. As we have said 
every age has its own literary tastes and peculiarities of 
style and form consonant therewith. Those of the seven- 
teenth century differ considerably from those of to-day. 
Then these Discourses were addressed at first to professors, 
tutors, and students in one of the most learned Univer- 
sities of Europe—the University of Cambridge. - They were 
delivered there also in an official capacity. They bear the 
distinguishing marks of their times, and are cast in the form 
which was likely to make them most acceptable to those to 
whom they were addressed. But the very measure of their 
fitness for such an audience, and at that period, is now the 
measure of their unsuitableness for the great reading public of 
to-day. The preacher then, in accordance with his own and 
his hearers’ classic culture and literary tastes, and in keeping, 
too, with the fashion of his times, drew continually from classic 
sources, in their original tongues, expressions to illustrate his 
theme; or he justified and supported his opinions by longer or 
shorter quotations from Greek and Latin authors, or the 
originals of the Hebrew or Greek Scriptures or Rabbinical 
writers. This was the case with John Smith—the John Smith 
now under notice. In the majority of his Discourses classic 
expressions and quotations abound, and though the original 
editor was at the pains to translate most of the more difficult 
of these, still their presence in the text, and the number yet 
untranslated, were an offence or a constant source of irritation 
and annoyance to the ‘general reader, and made the book a 
weariness to him, 
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It was, we think, a happy idea on the part of Mr. Metcalfe 
to publish a series of Selections from Smith’s Select Discourses, 
leaving out all these classic expressions when they were merely 
adornments, and translating the few he felt bound to yet re- 
tain as being essential to the text. Realising the sterling and 
lasting worth of these Discourses, and anxious to see them 
better known and more widely read than they were, he adopted 
this method in the hope of securing for them a place in the 
popular religious literature of our times; and the fact that a 
new edition of the work has been already called for, gives 
reason for cherishing the hope that he is likely to succeed in 
this. We trust he may. 

The Selections are, we think, well chosen, and this was a 
work of some difficulty, and required for its successful accom- 
plishment a considerable amount of literary tact and judgment. 
The Discourses are all so excellent ; the argument in them is al- 
ways so concise; and there is so little in their verbiage, saving 
the learned ornaments we have mentioned, that is superfluous 
to the clear presentation of the theme in hand, that it is no easy 
matter to give, and in his own words, by excerpts, the gist of 
Smith’s opinions, leaving nothing out that is really needed to 
give those opinions correctly. Yet we venture to think that 
Mr. Metcalfe has succeeded in doing so. Of course, no one who 
can appreciate the full text of these Discourses, with all their 
quaint expressions and classic, patristic, and rabbinical quota- 
tions, will prefer these Selections to the original; yet even 
they will experience no little satisfaction in finding here the 
substance of Smith’s teaching so fully given. The volume 
was not, however, intended for such readers, but for their less 
favoured neighbours. ‘My endeavour, wrote the editor, in 
sending forth the first edition, ‘has been to present Smith in a 
form suitable to popular reading.’ To do this he has stripped, 
as we have said, the text of its classic and other quotations, 
translating those he felt bound to retain, and giving the trans- 
lations only. He has furnished his Selections, too, each with a 
heading which summarises in a phrase its contents, and so aids 
the reader to follow with ease the argument of the Discourse. 
He has prefaced the work with an Introduction for the most 
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part from the pen of Matthew Arnold, and given a Memoir of 
the Author, in which he briefly analyses the contents of the ten 
Discourses that remain to us from Smith. He has also taken 
advantage of this new edition to add, as an appendix, a few 
Selections from the writings of three others of the school of 
thinkers to which Smith belonged, the so-called ‘Cambridge 
Platonists, or ‘Latitude Men, as the Puritan party chose to 
name them, These are on themes kindred to those treated of 
by Smith, and enable us therefore to see the kinship of mind 
that existed among them. 

Of the author of the Select Discourses not much is known. His 
life was an altogether uneventful one. He was a man of 
thought, not of action. He took no part in the stirring events 
of his times, nor does he ever seem to have engaged himself in 
the controversies that then shook the foundations of Church 
and State. He was content to be a student, and to live the 
life of a comparative recluse. Nature, perhaps, had unfitted 
him for strife, for he was of a very delicate constitution, but 
richly dowered with mental gifts, and gifts of a very high 
order. He was of humble origin, his father being a small 
farmer in Northamptonshire. He seems to have been an only 
child, and to have been born when his parents had been long 
married, and had given up all hope of offspring. They were 
pious people, and of strictly Puritan leanings. They had 
evidently, like Elkanah and Hannah of whom they read in 
Scripture, dedicated their son from his infancy to the Lord, for 
after giving him the best education within their reach in the 
Grammar School at Oundle, they sent him to Cambridge, 
where he was entered as a sizar at Emmanuel College, a Col- 
lege of Puritan foundation for the training of Puritan preach- 
ers. Here he came under the influence of Benjamin Which- 
cote, and more than likely was also a pupil of Ralph Cudworth. 
Anyway the former was his tutor, and helped the young and 
comparatively poor student with his purse most generously. 
A close and warm friendship sprung up between them, and the 
kinship of their minds is clearly seen in the writings of both. 
Whichcote had been a student at Emmanuel College, and was 
at this time a Fellow and Tutor in it, Trained in the Puritan 
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College, Whichcote had nevertheless departed very widely 
from the Puritan position, and had thought out for himself a 
position very distinct from it, and in many respects antagonis- 
tic to it. Smith’s mind was soon influenced by his tutor in the 
same direction, and when he took his Bachelor’s degree and 
was appointed to a Fellowship of Queen’s College, by the Earl 
of Manchester, and shortly afterwards was made Hebrew Lec- 
turer, Censor Philosophicus, and Greek Praelector, his teaching 
was along the same lines as that of his tutor and friend. Curi- 
ously enough while Whichcote was brought to book, though 
unofficially, for his opinions, we do not read that Smith was 
ever molested. He seems to have been of a very gentle and 
amiable disposition, and to have been loved by all who came into 
contact with him. His early death at thirty-seven years of age 
was mourned by his companions and friends as an almost irre- 
trievable personal loss, and the sermon of Simon Patrick, one of 
his pupils, who afterwards became Bishop of Ely, delivered on the 
occasion of his funeral, is the utterance of a sorrow which 
might be described as ‘too deep for tears,’ and of ‘a love 
passing the love of woman.’ His must have been a nature of 
rare delicacy and gentleness, of unobtrusive and altogether 
unselfish kindness, and of marvellously impressive power, to 
have won and retained the friendship, nay, the love of scholars 
and theologians so divergent in their views as were the strict 
Puritans and the Latitude men who were banded together in 
the management and administration of the University of Cam- 
bridge at that period. 

He died in the year 1652. Eight years afterwards appeared 
a volume ot his Discourses, edited by his friend Dr. Worthing- 
ton, to whom his papers were entrusted by his literary executor, 
Mr. Samuel Craddock, a Fellow of Emmanuel College. 
Another volume was then promised, but it was never issued. 
Probably the times had become unpropitious. The Puritans 
on the one side would have nothing to do with such views as 
Smith had held and advocated, and the High Churchmen on 
the other were then engrossed with, and were battling ener- 
getically for, quite other objects than he had sought to place 
before his hearers and inspire them to pursue, The political 
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struggles and uncertainties, too, that followed the Restoration, 
occupied men’s minds so thoroughly that there was no longer 
a place in the public attention for a voice like Smith’s, and 
more especially when pleading for such ideas and pursuits as 
those he had so much at heart. He soon passed out of notice, 
and his works have been almost entirely overlooked and 
neglected for two hundred years. Is a better fate awaiting 
them now? There seems the promise of it, and we hope it will 
be realised. 

It can not fail to strike every one acquainted with the origin 
of Emmanuel College at Cambridge, and the purpose it was 
intended to serve, as a curious circumstance, that it was this 
college that was the nursing mother of those that initiated the 
wide departure from Puritanism identified with the name of 
the Cambridge Platonists. It was founded in 1584 by Sir 
Walter Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer for many years, 
from 1566 to 1589, under Queen Elizabeth. He was deeply 
imbued with the principles of the Calvinistic theology, and was 
anxious to see them inculcated on the rising youth 
of his time. It was to further this object that he founded and 
endowed this college. The more strict of the Protestant 
gentry looked upon it as the safest training school for their 
sons, and sent them thither, feeling sure that there they could 
imbibe no opinions but those most in accordance with their 
own views. The professors connected with it were for many 
years all that such parents could desire, and the whole atmos- 
phere of the college was charged with Calvinism, and 
Puritanism, of the most pronounced type. It was with Benjamin 
Whichcote that the change began to appear, which for a brief 
period so altered the aspect of things there, and affected so 
wide a circle outside the precincts of its walls. Whichcote 
was himself of Puritan parentage, and had been carefully 
trained in accordance with the rules as to life and doctrine 
the College had so firmly, if not warmly, espoused. His tutor 
there was Puritan to the core, and yet Whichcote, in 
his correspondence with him in after years, when taken 
to task by him in the spirit of friendship for his opinions, 
declared that he thought he had received his principles from 
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him. [t may have been so, for it often depends on the nature of 
the soil into which intellectual seed falls, what kind of produce 
springs from it. Whichcote was a brilliant scholar, but was 
more given to reflection than to reading. What he read he 
thoroughly mastered, but all he acquired by that means was 
so thoroughly incorporated into his own mental and moral © 
being that it ceased to be mere knowledge, and became power. 
Here lay probably the true source of the change which soon 
began to manifest itself in his opinions. He was not of a 
nature to merely take the impress from without of the teaching 
he received, or of the influences by which he was surrounded. 
Outward impressions told but slightly upon him, and he gradu- 
ally thought out for himself, on the data given him in the Gospels 
and the writings of St. Paul, and in his own reasonand conscience, 
a theology considerably at variance with that in fashion in his 
day, and in his more immediate surroundings. Cudworth as — 
well as Smith came under his influence, and both seem to have 
been much affected by it. His views quickly commended 
themselves to their young and unprejudiced minds, as they 
appealed very strongly to their common sense. Smith 
especially seems to have embraced them heartily, and when 
himself called to office as Dean of Queen’s College, his teach- 
ing, as witnessed by his discourses, was along the same lines 
and toned by the same spirit. 

When we read the writings of these so-called ‘Cambridge, 
Platonists, we see at once that many of the opinions they 
held were similar to those which the more sober-minded of our 
liberal theologians are to-day advocating. The value of reason 
as a factor in the search after, and recognition of, truth—in the 
quest for, and knowledge of, God—was as clearly set forth by 
them in their sermons and treatises as by any of our modern 
writers. The power of virtue on the intellect, conditioning the 
attainment of true wisdom, was with them a constant theme. 
They were never weary in insisting on the practical nature of 
Religion. That not what a man believes but how he acts, that 
not his creed but his character, determines his title to the name 
of Christian ; that the letter of Scripture is subordinate to the 
spirit of it,—its dictionary meaning to its spiritual intent; its 
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so-called history to the religious lessons sought to be conveyed 
by that history; that heaven and hell are states or conditions 
of the soul rather than localities of the universe, and so on; 
these were the points they were ever putting emphasis on, and 
trying to press home to their hearers. 

On all these points the members of this school were in direct 
opposition to the prevalent Puritan conceptions of religion, and 
received in consequence the name of the ‘latitude men,’ or 
‘latitudinarians.’ Whichcote, as we have mentioned, was 
taken to task for his views by Dr. Tuckney, his tutor, of 
Emmanuel College, but nothing further came of it beyond a 
friendly correspondence. His dismissal from the Provostship 
of King’s College on the Restoration was not on account of his 
opinions, but rather because he had been identified with the 
Puritans in the time of the Commonwealth, and now simply 


- shared their fate. 


Smith’s nature was altogether unpolemical. He never seems 
to have been called upon to defend his views, and his Select 


‘Discourses bear no marks of opposition offered to them by those’ 


in power. They give quiet but clear and firm expression to his 
opinions, and we gather from their whole spirit and tone that 
he thought not of danger from that quarter, but only of oppo- 
sition from the immorality of some and the hypocrisy of others, 

The sermons that have been preserved to us from his pen 
are ten in number, six of them being his prelections as Dean 
of Queen’s College, and one at least, the last of the series, de- 
livered by order of its senate. The three others bear the 
marks of being also written for and delivered before a learned 
audience. From the first seven discourses as arranged by Dr. 
Worthington, Mr. Metcalfe gives a series of selections which 
really give us what we might call the cream of them, but the 
last three he gives unabridged, and in the form in which their 
original editor cast them, and with his synopsis of their con- 
tents at the beginning of every chapter. In the form in which 
they are presented to us they do not look like discourses 
addressed to an audience, but like treatises intended for publi- 
cation. They owe this form, however, to Dr. Worthington, 
who thought to make them thereby more easily understood, 
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and who, for the same reason, prefaced the chapters into which 
he divided the text by the headings they now bear. 

The first six lectures form part of a course which Smith 
intended to deliver, but did not complete, in connection with 
his office as Dean. Various obstacles came in his way, chiefly 
ill health, and his term of office expired before he was 
able to bring the series to completion. His early death there- 
after prevented his carrying out his plan. His purpose was to 
vindicate the truth of Christianity by showing how it rested 
on three great truths derivable from the natural reason 
or endowments of the human mind:—The Immortality 
of the Soul, the Existence and Nature of God, and the Com- 
munication of God to Mankind through Christ. The first Dis- 
course of the series, or rather the first three of the series, were 
intended to prepare for the discussion of those three principles 
of Natural Thology. The first is on The true way or method of 
attaining divine knowledge; the second, on the causes of failure 
in attaining to it; and the third, on the issue of such failure, 
Atheism. The requisite for attaining to the knowledge of God 
and of Truth on which he here insists is purity of heart and 
life: ‘The upright in heart alone can see God.’ The absence 
of such purity leads to misapprehension as to what God is. To 
the impure mind God appears in a form which inspires terror 
rather than love, and superstition takes the place of religion. 
This gradually deepens into atheism. What the impure mind 
desires it comes gradually to believe. 

The steps by which this is brought out are shewn by the 
extracts given by Mr. Metcalfe in the work before us. We 
feel tempted to quote some of the pithy sayings in which 
they abound. 


‘ Were I to define Divinity I should rather call it a divine life than a 
divine science ; it being something rather to be understvod by a spiritual 
sensation than by any verbal description. . . They are not always the 
best skilled in divinity that are the most studied in those pandects into 
which it is sometimes digested, or that have erected the greatest monopolies 
of art and science. He that is most practical in divine things hath the 
purest and sincerest knowledge of them, and not he that is most dogma- 
tical. . . To seek our divinity merely in books and writings is to seek 
the living among the dead. . . That is not the best and truest know- 
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ledge of God which is wrought out by the labour and sweat of the brain, 
but that which is kindled within us by a heavenly warmth in our hearts. 
As, in the natural body, it is the heart that sends up good blood and 
warm spirits into the head, whereby it is best enabled to perform its 
several functions, so that which enables us to know and understand aright 
in the things of God must be a living principle of holiness within us. 

It is but a thin airy knowledge that is got by mere speculation, which is 
ushered in by syllogisms and demonstrations; but that which springs 
forth from true goodness brings such a divine light into the soul as is more 
clear and convincing than any demonstration.’ 


Again how generally and constantly true is it that— 


‘ We have grave and learned idolaters that worship truth only in the image 
of their own wits ; that could never adore it as they seem to do were it any- 
thing else but such a form of belief as their own wandering speculations 
had at last met together in; were it not that they find their own image 
and superscription upon it.’ And that ‘ they are not always the best men 
that blot most paper : truth is not so voluminous, nor swells into such a 
mighty bulk as our books do.’ 

Wise, witty, and pregnant sayings like these meet us every- 
where in these ‘ Selections.’ But the selections are not given 
for their sake, but to present in briefer form, the substance of 
the argument Smith here rests his case upon. Emphasizing 
the influence of a pure mind and holy life on the successful 
quest after God, he is far from: pretending that we are able to 
‘find out God unto perfection. This knowledge,’ he says, 
speaking of it here at its best estate, ‘is but in its infancy 
there is a higher knowledge, or a higher degree of this know- 
ledge that doth not, that cannot, descend upon us in these 
earthly habitations.’ So far as it goes, however, he pleads for 
its substantial accuracy and maintains its elevating and sanc- 
tifying power. Erroneous notions of God, begotten of the 
fear which an evil conscience cannot fail to produce, lead to 
the adoption of superstitious rites, which are regarded as pot- 
ent to appease Him; but the more the heart becomes accus- 
tomed to sin the less acute becomes the conscience, until fin- 
ally the stage of atheism is reached. Warning his hearers 
against this danger of the evil heart of unbelief, he proceeds to 
treat of The Immortality of the Soul, and seeks to set forth the 
evidences of that immortality which a patient examination of 
the soul itself (or the mental and moral facts identified there- 
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with) exhibits. We have not space here to enter into his ar- 
gument, nor into that by which Smith seeks to demonstrate the 
existence and nature of God. It is the less necessary that we 
should attempt this, as Mr. Metcalfe, in his prefatory memoir, 
pp. xlii.-xliv., has condensed the matter of both these dis- 
courses in a clear and masterly manner. 

As has been already stated Smith did not live to finish the 
plan of this series, and the third great principle he wished to 
elucidate, the communication of God to mankind through Christ, 
was never reached by him. A preparation, however, for its 
discussion was made in the Discourse on Prophecy, the longest 
and most elaborate of them all, though itself also bearing the 
marks of incompleteness. In this discourse he wished to clear 
the way for his argument that the Christian revelation is 
reasonable, and after what God had already effected, naturally 
to be expected. He defines Prophecy, according to his con- 
ception of it, and discusses its degrees, methods, and effects. 
The selections from this discourse given in the volume before 
us are fewer than from any other, not because it is poorer in 
weighty and important matter, for it is the reverse, but 
because it is of a more learned and speculative character than 
the rest, and offers fewer sections that can be divorced from 
the sustained argument of the discourse without injury to 
them. The selections made, however, give a clear idea of what 
Smith understood by Prophecy, and of the sphere of positive 
truth as distinct from natural truth affected by it. The other 
discourses are of a more practical character and afford greater 
scope for quotation. That on Legal and Evangelical 
Righteousness repeats the substance of much already given in 
discourses first and fourth, but Smith takes occasion in it to set 
forth at considerable length the opinions of a great number of 
Jewish writers on what the righteousness of the Law was, or 
in what it consisted. In opposition then to this he sets the 
Christian conception of the Righteousness of Faith, dwelling 
fondly on the distinction between the Gospel in scriptis and 
that in corde, or obedience to an external commandment and 
to the sanctified spirit within. Mr. Metcalfe has acted wisely 
we thiuk in giving the next two discourses in full. They are 
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so thoroughly practical, and have. such lasting interest for 
every age that no line of them could well have been spared. 
The first is on ‘the Shortness and Vanity of a Pharisaical 
Righteousness, or an account of the false grounds upon which 
men are apt vainly to conceive themselves to be righteous,’ the 
second on ‘the Excellency and Nobleness of True Religion.’ 
In the former he lays bare the errors which many people fall 
into in respect to religion, more especially where their own 
claims to be religious are concerned. We shall instance only 
one or two by way of example of what these errors are, as 
well as of his quaint and telling way of describing them. 


‘There may be some who may arrive at that book-skill and learning in 
divine mysteries, that with a Pharisaical pride, looking down upon the 
rude and vulgar sort of men, may say, ‘‘ This people who knoweth not the 
law are cursed,” who themselves yet converse only with an airy ghost and 
shadow of religion : though the light of divine truth may seem to shine 
upon them, yet by reason of their dark and opacous hearts, it shines not 
into them ; they may, like this dark and dull earth, be superficially gilded 
and warmed too, with its beams, and yet the impressions thereof not pierce 
quite through them.’ 

‘ Men are content to pay to God their decimae, and septimae too, of their 
lives, if need be, so that they may without fear of sacrilege, or purloining, 
as they suppose, from Him, enjoy all the rest to themselves ; but they are 
not willing to consecrate their whole lives to Him; they are afraid lest 
religion should encroach tvo much upon them, and too busily invade their 
own rights and liberties, as their selfish spirit calls them.’ 

‘There may be many who dare not pursue revenge and yet are not 
willing to forgive injuries; who dare not murder their enemy, and yet 
cannot love him; who dare not seek preferment by bribery, and yet 
are not mortified to these and many other mundane and base-born affec- 
tions: they are not willing that the Divine prerogative should extend itself 
beyond the outward man, and that religion should be too busy with their 
inward thoughts and passions.’ 


Of the discourse on the ‘Excellency and Nobleness of True 
Religion,’ we cannot speak too highly. Dr. Worthington divided 
it for clearness sake into eleven chapters, and Mr. Metcalfe has 
given it to us here in this form. The last of these Discourses was 
intended for a popular audience, and was delivered at 
Huntingdon. It is entitled, ‘A Christian’s Conflicts and 
Conquests, or a Discourse concerning the Devil’s active enmity 
VOL. VIL. H 
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and continual hostility against Man.’ It was delivered in con- 
nection with a foundation connected with Queen’s College, one of 
the conditions of which was that a sermon against witchcraft and 
diabolical agencies should be preached at Huntingdon every 
year. This discourse is cast in a more popular style than the 
others, and though the beliefs of the seventeenth century on such 
subjects no longer prevail among us, Smith’s sermon may well 
yet be read with pleasure and profit. His common sense and 
deep spiritual insight are everywhere apparent, and his wise 
counsels are not unneeded even in these so-called days of en- 
lightenment. ‘Let us not impute the fruits of our own slug- 
gishness to the power of the evil spirit without, or to God’s 
neglecting of us: say not, “Who shall stand against those 
mighty giants?” No: arm thyself with the mind of Christ—a 
fixed resolution to serve the will and pleasure of the Almighty, 
and then fear not what sin and hell can do against thee. 

Sin is nothing else but a degeneration from true goodness, con- 
ceived by a dark and cloudy understanding, and brought forth 
by a corrupt will: it hath no consistency in itself or foundation 
of its own to support it.’ 

The Selections given in the Appendix to this new edition are, 
as has been said, on subjects closely akin to those with which 
Smith engaged himself, and show the spiritual rapport that ex- 
isted among the members of that philosophico-religious school 
which the Puritan College of Cambridge in those days had the 
honour, unconsciously, of producing. Of these Smith was not 
the least brilliant and meritorious, but has had the misfortune of 
having fallen into the greatest obscurity. Mr. Metcalfe’s laudable 
effort to rescue him from that obscurity gives promise, it would 
seem, of being crowned with more success that auy previous ven- 
ture, and we trust this new edition of Selections from the Select 
Discourses may be the means of awakening wider interest in 
them, and securing for them a permanent place in the standard 
literature of our past. — 
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ArT. VII.—CURRENT FICTION. 
. In Shallow Waters. By ANNIE ARMITT, author of The Gar- 
den at Monkholme, etc. London: 1886. 


. Rainbow Gold. By Davin CurisTieE Murray. London: 
1885. 


. White Heather. By WitiiAM BuAck. London: 1885. 


. Miss Dymond. By Miss THackeray, (Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie). London: 1885. 


. Green Pleasure, and Grey Grief. By the author of Phyllis, 
etc. London: 1885. 


. Jan Vedder's Wife. By AMELIA E. Barr. London. 

. Clarissa’s Tangled Web. By BEATRICE BRISTOWE. London: 
1885. 

. Fortune's Favourite. By Emma JANE WorBoIsE. London: 
1885. 


. Helen Bury, or the Errors of My Early Life. By EMMA 
JANE WoRBOISE. London: 1885. 


ARE we venture to lay down as an indispensable canon 

of the novel writer’s art, that he should possess a clear, 
definite, and deliberately formed opinion as to what ought to 
be the object at which all fiction should aim? Without some 
such rule of action, he certainly appears to be somewhat in the 
case of sailors embarked in a rudderless boat, with nothing about 
their future course clear save that some day they will arrive 
somewhere; on some sea beach perhaps, in a desultory unpre- 
meditated manner, as wreckage. That such a fate is by no 
means @ bad parallel to the ultimate results of many a novel 
writer’s enthusiastic start on the arduous voyage of literary 
composition, is evident: is the rudder which is awanting 
a careful conformity to that canon of art which we have 
suggested? If so, the novelist has only himself to thank. 
Writers on, not of fiction, have many admirably argued-out 
theories on this point ready for his use. To amuse or interest, 
one authority would assure him, should be the sole object at 
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which fiction should aim ; while another, less imaginative and 
therefore more disposed to take life very seriously would, with 
perchance some lingering doubt in dark corners-of his mind 
whether fiction ought to have any existence at all, pronounce 
in favour of a cleariy defined moral purpose; of that justifying 
of the ways cf Providence which is a favourite occupation with 
novel writers of a certain class, whose well meant efforts not 
unfrequently result in landing both Providence and themselves 
in circumstances which are, to say the least, a little inconven- 
ient. A third authority would reject both these opinions; 
would say that the sole object at which a novel writer should 
aim, ought to be to write a novel; that he should put aside all 
thought of being either amusing or instructive; that he should 
simply select the best plot his imagination can provide for him, 
and with care, thought, and patience, work it up to the highest 
point of merit his mechanical skill will allow. 

It does not require very much reflection to perceive that the 
novel writer who adopts this last rule of action, just in so far 
as he is successful in attaining his object of writing the best 
novel he can, will succeed in fulfilling the first two requirements. 
Given that he possesses any such qualities as will enable him 
to write anything worthy to be called a work of fiction, writing 
with this object in view, he can hardly fail to interest and amuse, 
while every picture of life, which is thoroughly true, must carry 
a moral lesson. A novel must treat of the doings of moral 
beings, and every action of a moral being carries its lesson ; all 
the more effectively when it is not thrust prominently upon the 
reader’s notice, with that didactic complacency of an approving 
conscience against which every healthy mind at once revolts. 

But given that this is the fitting scope and aim of fiction, 
what are the special gifts, moral and intellectual, which a novel 
writer if he is to secure for himself lasting eminence, must 
possess? They are easy to catalogue, but very comprehensive; 
a vivid but well disciplined imagination ; quick sympathy with 
all that is pure and noble; deep and clear spiritual and intel- 
lectual discernment ; and finally, an unlimited capacity for 
patient labour. This last is a quality as priceless as it is rare, 
for on its possession depends the use a man will be able to 
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make of such other gifts as he may possess. A distinguished 
critic has laid down as a canon of art, that ‘it is necessary to 
dwell long on truth, in order to reach beauty.’ That dwelling 
on truth means long and often wearying labour, which only 
unfailing patience will give any man courage to undertake. 

But above and beyond these gifts another is needed, which, 
to judge by the novels which come under our notice, is a rare 
one even among writers of ability, and to which we find some 
difficulty in giving a name. We mean that mental quality 
which enables a man to form a thoroughly accurate judgment 
of the nature and extent of his own knowledge of any special 
subject. As we shall have occasion to show presently, writers 
of high class are apt sometimes to fall into the mistake of con- 
founding familiar acquaintance with accurate knowledge. To 
this subject we purpose returning at a future time. It is one 
deserving of far more attention than it receives ; but to discuss 
it to any good purpose would require more space and illustra- 
tion than we can at the present moment give to it. Beyond 
the small amount of comment it will receive in our remarks on 
individual novels, we do not propose to pursue it further at 
present. ~ 

Would the most complimentary of critics venture to affirm 
that in any large percentage of the great army of present 
novel writers such aims and objec:s, or such qualities as we 
have mentioned, are apparent? Novel after novel comes 
under the reviewer’s notice, and after he has laid aside a few 
honourable exceptions, what is left? A fair number, perhaps, 
of superficially clever sketches of various aspects of a trivial 
artificial life, and then, a dread remainder of worthless rubbish, 
clumsy, ill constructed plots, the mere component parts of 
which will not fit; characters which have no more resemblance 
to human beings than tailors’ and milliners’ dolls ; a deplorably 
low, if not absolutely vicious, moral tone; careless, slovenly 
writing ; and incidents, not merely absurd in themselves, but 
physically impossible. 

There is one fact respecting this last class of novels which 
is as deplorable as it is indisputable, and that is, that when 
they are written, as they frequently are, with a sort of slap 
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dash fluency—we must crave indulgence for the vulgarism in 
describing vulgarity—and well sprinkled with sensational 
scenes they sell, and sell very profitably. Does any human 
being suppose that high class publishers, men of ability, high 
cultivation, and refined taste, have any pleasure in seeing 
their names on the title pages of some of the novels they 
issue? The writers are ready to write them, and a certain 
class of the public is ready to buy them; the publisher is but 
the irresponsible connecting link between the two, who, did he 
set up for a censor of imaginative literature, and refuse to 
publish anything but what his own cultivated taste and 
judgment pronounced good, would probably soon be known 
no more in commercial circles. Still, this ready sale for worth- 
less novels, is a grave misfortune, for it involves a sore tempta- 
tion for writers of ability. That steady unwearying patience 
of which we have spoken is by no means too common an 
accompaniment of artistic power, and, however great that 
power may be, the writing of a really good novel involves an 
immense amount of downright drudgery. Proportionally 
great therefore is the temptation resulting from this unlucky 
circumstance, to avoid that patient drudgery in pursuit of 
genuine merit, to dash off, with the ease born of practice, 
something which is safe to sell, and to spend in more pleasant 
occupations the time which, if given to painstaking labour, 
would have made the work artistically honourable to the 
writer. 

These remarks are not evolved out of our inner conscious- 
ness; but suggested by consideration of various novels which 
have reached us during the past quarter. In those we have 
selected for notice, many of the merits or defects we have 
touched upon are apparent. For genuine merit we have no 
hesitation in assigning a very high place to Annie Armitt’s Jn 
Shillow Waters. Its chance of popularity is another question. 
There is a certain probably unintentional irony in the title. In 
these days ot universal novel reading, novels are launched in 
very shallow waters. The book in question is no cockle shell 
craft, to dance gaily on the surface for a brief period, and then 
fall to pieces from sheer want of any adherent power in its 
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component parts. It may chance that want of sailing depth may 
be a seriousimpediment to its success; for entrance to the deeper 
channels, where the monarchs of literature serenely float, is very 
grudgingly accorded. The question of merit is much more easily 
settled. 

The writer has aimed high, but not above her powers, which 
are of no mean order. It is long since we have come across a 
conception of character at once so noble, and so thoroughly 
human, as Henry Dilworth; morally, a head and shoulders 
taller than his fellows, in his manly simplicity, quiet power, 
and absolute unselfishness. To many writers the temptation 
to dower so fine a fellow with a thoroughly happy life would 
have proved irresistible, would in fact have probably appeared 
a natural and fitting sequence. Annie Armitt has dwelt long 
on truth, and truth has rewarded the worship paid at her 
shrine, with a vision of that deep mystery, that a purely un- 
selfish life is, for the liver of it, whatever outward appearances 
may be, inevitably a tragical one; that, for the wearer, the 
noblest crown which can rest upon any human brow is always 
a crown of thorns. What a deep and noble moral lesson! 
Almost awe-inspiring in its sacred suggestiveness, yet con- 
veyed without a trace of didactic purpose, without a suspicion 
of that irreverent handling of things sacred which is the snare 
into which writers who aim at inculcating religious truth by 
means of fiction, are only too apt to fall. And this result is 
achieved by the sole and simple means of aiming steadily at 
truth, 

With no less artistic skill hes the writer brought into close 
association with this noble spirit the utter though passive sel- 
fishness of Agnes Leake, and the shallow conventional refine- 
ment of her family. Henry Dilworth is powerless among 
them, just by reason of his massive proportions. They are 
such absolute filigree work, that if he moved at all he would 
shatter them all to pieces; and that tenderness for all that is 
frail or weak, which is so marked a characteristic of great 
strength, will not let him do that, so he is powerless to hinder 
those small plottings and contrivings, by means of which his 
domestic happiness is ruined. 
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There is a marked and happy resemblance between Annie 
Armitt’s hero and style of writing; and it may be that to this 
fact she in some measure owes her success in depicting him. 
The quiet strength, which is Henry Dilworth’s special mental 
characteristic, is also the special characteristic of the writer’s 
style. She always seems to be writing well within her limits; 
putting forth just the amount of strength required, with a good 
reserve fund to draw upon in case of need. This is a most 
important requisite for success in a novel of so little incident 
as In Shallow Waters. 

Rainbow Gold is an admirable novel, although it does not 
move on quite so high a moral platform as In Shallow Waters. 
It is certainly one of the ‘few honourable exceptions ;’ manly, 
vigorous, and healthy in moral tone. The plot is well con- 
ceived, and carefully worked, with no sign of careless haste, or 
indolent avoidance of the laborious mechanical part of novel 
writing. Job Round is far from being a saint, but there is . 
quite sufficient similarity between him and Henry Dilworth to 
bring to mind the common saying,’ that great saints and 
great sinners are made of much the same material. Mr. Murray 
shows his accurate knowledge of the character he draws in 
nothing more than in making Job Round’s crimes follow as a 
natural sequence of his virtues. His fidelity to the dog which 
had been so faithful to him is the very source from which 
springs all his wrong-doing. His crimes were not the outcome 
of his natural disposition. Had Pincher gone home when 
called by Ezekiel Round, and ordered to go by Job, Job 
might perchance have left the service with any number ot 
good conduct stripes. It is, therefore, a skilful touch that his 
crimes are more hinted at, than described; that the lawless 
portion of his career has no place in the story. We see him 
only in his natural character as a peaceable, law-abiding 
citizen, cool and collected when the halting fvotsteps of Nem- 
esis are sounding very close, and saved at last from her grim 
clutch in a manner which, if tragical, is skilfully conceived. 
One slight incident in the story is a very marked instance of 
Mr. Murray’s keen insight—the sudden flash of recognition 
brought to General Coninghame, in the court, when Job 
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Round put back one of the officials with his arm. Years be- 
fore, as Captain Coninghame, he had seen exactly the same 
action with results which he was not very likely to forget. 
The touch is a thoroughly artistic one. 

Though Job Round is the central figure of the story, the 
other characters are all carefully executed studies. Perhaps 
Mr. Latazzi is a little melo-dramatic, but his part is too insigni- 
ficant to make it of much consequence. Clement Bache is an 
admirable portrait; and both Sarah Round, and the canny 
Scot, Amstrong, are equally good. 

In one slight instance, Mr. Murray has fallen into one of 
those blunders which cause experts to lift their eyebrows in 
mild deprecation. Arsenic is not one of the very few poisons, 
an overdose of which may, by producing violent vomiting, 
save life. We believe that these popular errors, and this is no 
uncommon impression with regard to many poisons, frequently 
_ spring from personal observation ; the facts being indisputable, 
the assumption being that they stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect. 

Of White Heather, we cannot speak quite so highly. That 
it is a novel to take rank among ‘the honourable few,’ is 
sufficiently guaranteed by the author’s name. But we cannot 
hold it altogether worthy of Mr. Black. There is a suspicion 
of book-making about it. We earnestly trust the gifted writer 
is not growing lazy ; meditating the treachery towards his own 
artistic powers involved in resting upon his laurels as a novel 
writer, and relapsing into a book-maker. One serious flaw 
runs through the whole book. Mr, Black is treating of subjects, 
his acquaintance with which is superficial, not thorough. His 
salmon-fishing incidents will cause a series of shocks to old 
and experienced salmon-fishers. The performances of Miss 
Hodson, an absolute novice in the art, in a tremendous squall, 
with a fresh run seventeen pound salmon at the end of a light 
line, are, we think, the most remarkable ever chronicled in 
connection with the sport. But then, a young woman who 
finds it ‘a comparatively easy matter’ to work a fly on the 
water, never even having seen it done, must be allowed to be 
altogether phenomenal, 
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More seriously, however, does this flaw affect the hero of the 
story. Ronald Strang is a very fine fellow, though Mr. Black 
seems a little disposed to content himself with telling us so, 
rather than take the trouble to make his hero show it; but he 
is not a genuine Scot, of that peculiar type of which Mr. Black 
shows that he possesses some gencral idea, rather than any 
intimate knowledge. For all his Highland strain, he is, by 
birth and bringing up, a Lowland Scot; and it is among the 
Lowland Scots, we believe, that the type Mr. Black wants 
must be sought; but he has not found him. Ronald Strang 
does not ring true. ‘To English people, who occasionally spend 
a few months in Scotland, even to many Scots of the higher 
grade, he may seem a capital sketch, but to those who know 
thoroughly the class in question, who have lived among them 
as one of themselves, he is a very imperfect one. Neither his 
dialect nor—far more important point—his phraseology, are 
that of his class, and his verses lack the ring of the Lowland 
Scottish Poet. One little trifle in his speech is a curiously 
false note to a practised ear. ‘ We'll give him his own time, 
Miss ’—about equivalent to ‘ Fraulein,’ in a French or Italian 
sentence. To those who thoroughly know any national type, 
a really accurate sketch will always call up some individual 
of that type. Ronald Strang will hardly bring before the 
mind’s eye of any Scot, who thoroughly knows his countrymen, 
any special member of the class of which he is supposed to be 
a representative. Unquestionably, the best part of the book 
is that in which Mr. Black gets away from salmon-fishing, and 
individual Scottish characteristics, and comes to paint the 
gradual deterioration of his hero, after his removal to Glasgow, 
There he shows himself a master of his craft, in a manner 
which emphasizes more strongly his comparative failure in 
dealing with subjects which he does not fully understand. 

It is a little remarkable; is it a sign of the times? that two 
novels, appearing within so short a time of each other as White 
Heather, and In Shallow Waters, should both turn on the mar- 
riage of men springing from the working classes with women 
belonging to a higher social scale, If Scotland should be shortly 
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overrun by a swarm of charming heiresses in quest of typical 
Scottish gamekeepers, Mr. Black will have much to answer for. 

Of Mrs. Dymond we have little to say. Miss Thackeray—as 
for lovers of literature Mrs. Richmond Ritchie will always re- 
main—defies criticism. It would not be very difficult for the 
omniscient critic to find faults on which to enlarge, but when it 
was done, what would be the result ? Miss Thackeray would be 
just where she was before, and the critic would feel uncomfort- 
ably conscious of being an ill-conditioned savage. Mrs. Dymond 
has all the refinement, grace, and charm which we never miss in 
Miss Thackeray, who, if she made a ludicrous blunder, would, 
we are convinced, do it in such a bewitching manner, that we 
should feel it was only an additional attraction. 

From Mrs. Dymond, to Green Pleasure and Grey Grief !— 
from breezy mountain slopes, and sunny meadows, with songs of 
birds and scent of flowers, to the heavy atmosphere and gaudy 
glitter of a low class theatre, with its glaring, coarsely-painted 
scenes, tawdry decorations, and thoroughly harmonious actors 
and actresses. This is a veritable specimen of the ‘ dread remain- 
der of worthless rubbish.’ Miss Rhoda Broughton was, or is, if 
we remember rightly, the high priestess of this peculiar style of 
fiction. That these novels should sell so well as almost to com- 
pel publishers of high standing to let them appear with their 
names on the title page, must surely be held by less successful 
writers as ample retribution for all the many sins which they, at 
least, know lie at the doors of these publishers. Imagine Green 
Pleasure and Grey Grief, jostling Mrs. Dymond or Rainbow 
Gold on the shelves! But perhaps it dues not. Perhaps there 
is some separate compartment, inscribed ‘Chamber of Horrors,’ 
under the sole charge of some callous and uncultured clerk. Let 
us hope so, and further reflect that if these novels do pay, so 
would an execution, if spectators were allowed to be present on 
payment of an entrance fee. 

Of this special growth of the moral fungus tribe there is no- 
thing special to be said, save that it is worthy of the parent plant. 
Of course it is written by a woman—Burke notwithstanding, 
chivalry has not fled from this earth, though perhaps Annie 
Armitt and Mr. Black have not very indistinctly hinted that pos- 
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sibly this fair flower is to be found, in the nineteenth century, 
growing and flourishing, in marvellous perfection, in other soil 
than that which we have been wont to hold most peculiarly suit- 
ed for its development. No man would paint women as they are 
painted in these dreadful pages. The book has not one single 
recommendation for any fairly cultivated mind. We remember 
many years ago, to have heard a traveller, who had been long in 
the East, describe how he reached Damascus, after a tedious 
journey, in very hot weather, and hearing that ices could be pro- 
cured, ordered one, only to find that it was strongly flavoured 
with garlic. His sensations are the only parallel we can imagine 
to those of the reader of ordinary capacity who should take up 
Green Pleasure and Grey Grief, with the expectation of finding 
a pleasant sort of mental refreshment. 

The last four books on our list are the latest specimens which 
have reached us of the class known as ‘religious novels.’ As a 
rule, fiction of this sort receives rather scant notice; a few lines 
of vague compliment, or the reverse, are generally all that critics 
pause to bestow upon it. We cannot but think this to be rather 
a mistake. The beginning of strife is not the only thing that 
has a resemblance to the letting out of water, an apparently 
insignificant thing at its first start but freighted with startling 
possibilities in the way of results. When we learn to regard as 
matter of grave importance, everything which bears upon the 
welfare of children, we may chance to find out that we have 
unexpectedly solved a good many perplexing problems regarding 
adults. Unquestionably the sort of imaginative literature 
provided for partially developed minds is not a matter to be 
treated as of small account. In this respect boys fare better 
than girls, mainly, probably, because they will have it so. The 
vocabulary of boys contains one comprehensive word, which 
would adequately express their sentiments towards the whole 
range of fiction permitted to their less fortunate sisters—‘ rot!’ 
The books in which boys rejoice, if they do abound in extravagant 
feats of impossible daring, at least have merely a tendency to 
stimulate a little too much that spirit of reckless adventure which 
has made Britain what she is. As much can hardly be said for 
the sort of fiction provided for girls, who, at least until they 
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altogether escape from the schoolroom, are generally not allowed 
to indulge in indiscriminate novel reading. The class of fiction 
allowed to them is pretty fairly represented by the remaining 
books we have to notice. 

By far the best of these is Jan Vedder's Wife. It is, in the 
main, a bright, fresh, vigorous story, both the scenes and charac- 
ters of which are sketched with truth and power. But its merit 
is none the less marred by some very grave defects. The most 
radical one; the one which seems to point to inherent want of in- 
sivht, in the writer, into human nature, lies in the action of Mar- 
garet Vedder, when her husband is lying wounded at her feet. 
Her outburst upon him, then, of upbraiding and reproach, is as 
revolting as impossible. She is neither a Jezebel nor a Cleopa- 
tra. With all her faults, she is a fine character, and moreover, 
notwithstanding their estrangement, she loves her husband. Yet 
Mrs. Barr represents her as acting in a manner possible only to 
an unsexed virago. This is a defect which we must impute to 
absolute want of ability. Another very absurd one, is to be ac- 

“counted for only on the hypothesis, which we believe to be a fact, 
that Mrs. Barr is American. Lord Lynne’s sudden transforma- 
tion of Jan Vedder into a lieutenant of the Royal Navy, in com- 
mand of a vessel, with Snorro in an important post under him, 
is a ludicrous blunder impossible, we should think, to a British 
born writer. We have some recollection of Mrs. Barr having 
handled the other service, and British law, with equal freedom, 
in a former work. She will do well, if she carefully avoids these 
subjects in future. 

Clarisea’s Tangled Web approaches more nearly to the religious 
novel, pure and simple; and the character of Irene Laureston 
would seem to imply that Miss Bristowe might write something 
better, if she chose. There is nothing specially to commend or 
condemn in the book, save that it may perhaps stimulate a little 
that morbid craving to pose as martyrs which is not uncommon 
among women, whose more sensitive organisation, as against men, 
renders them often wanting in a healthily objective tone of 
thought and feeling, and hence easily led to fall in love with 
martyrdom. Clarissa is the exceedingly silly wife of an exceed- 
ingly odivus and pig-headed husband; and out of the united 
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folly of the two a most dismal situation is evolved, with which it 
is impossible to feel any sympathy. The fact that it all comes 
right in the end, one must feel to be a gratuitous interposition of 
Providence, which the sufferers had not the slightest right to ex- 
pect. 

Miss Worboise lays herself deservedly open to grave censure, 
on different counts, for two such publications as Fortune's 
Favourite and Helen Bury. The former is simply a sensation 
novel, of a low type, in which is sketched the career of a vain, 
selfish, frivolous heroine, utterly devoid of any redeeming quality, 
with such adjuncts as fascinating burglars and scheming ladies’ 
maids; until the whole culminates in a scene where so-called 
‘virtuous gentlewomen’ drink brandy-and-water, smoke cigars, 
and gamble, while the lovely and virtuous heroine, a married 
woman, listens with complacency to the exceedingly pronounced 
love-making of a disreputable foreign Count. And, incredible 
as it may appear, this medley of nonsense, and worse, is mixed 
up with a good deal of what is known as ‘ evangelical piety.’ 
Anything much more repugnant to a reverential tone of feeling 
we cannot well imagine. Of course, the heroine repents, ‘ testi- 
fies’ abundantly on her deathbed, and ends peacefully ; but we 
dcubt the advisability of representing a life of the most frivolous, 
selfish dissipation as a passport to a rejoicing deathbed and a 
saintly memory. Let whosoever wishes any young girl to become 
acquainted with such terms as ‘polished courtezans,’ ‘demi- 
monde,’ and to ‘assist,’ in imagination, at scenes which even gay 
and frivolous married women, so long as they have a remnant of 
self-respect left, know only by report, at once present her with a 
copy of Fortune’s Favourite. We do not remember to have come 
across anything fully equal te it since the far off days of our 
early youth, when we were duly instructed, from the pages of 
The Lady of the Manor, in the most approved methods of break- 
ing all the ten commandments. 

Helen Bury is wholly free from any such faults as those we 
have described, but it is so absurdly lugubrious that we are 
forced to admit it moved us to irrepressible laughter. Miss 
Worboise is, we suppose, a Nonconformist, of the very pronounced 
No-Popery class. When such prepare to testify, in fiction, 
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against the abominations of the Scarlet Woman, we know what 
to expect. Had we any personal enmity against Miss Worboise, 
which we certainly have not, and an unchristian desire for re- 
venge, which we trust we should not have, we could wish her no 
greater humiliation than a reperusal of this melancholy volume, 
after a year or so spent in careful study of the writings of the 
Fathers, the early history of the Church, and that of the Oxford 
movement, which gave rise to Tracts for the Times. 

In conclusion, with regard to the whole collection of novels, of 
every sort and kind, constantly issuing from the press, one fact 
must be admitted which is much to be lamented. It is sadly 
rare to find among them one which presents us with any really 
lofty, noble type of character. With the sole exception of In 
Shallow Waters, we cannot claim this great merit for one of the 
books we have noticed, nor indeed for any among a number of 
others which have passed through our hands lately. The 
character of Clement Bache, in Rainbow Gold, is a beautiful and 
lovable one, but it is not one of those which might make a reader 
lay down the book with a sort of wistful feeling that it would be 
good to be like him. Neither White Heather nor Mrs. Dymond 
supply the need, and as for Green Pleasure and Gr.y Grief, 


‘Non ragioniam di lor ma guarda e passa.’ 


The last four volumes on which we have commented we should 
also search in vain for any such type of character. If judged 
from the moral standpoint, there is not one which rises above the 
level of the commonplace. And this is surely a melancholy fact, 
if we accept another maxim of the critic already quoted, that 
‘Art is the résumé of the life around us. Are we to seek the 
cause of this fact in a low moral tone of society? We fear the 
‘ayes’ will have it. But none the less does a responsibility rest 
upon novel-writers. It is not inevitable that society should be 
cause, and novels effect. The writers have some power, at least, 
to alter the relative positions. We fully admit the offensiveness 
of a didactic novel; of a sermon wrapped up in a story, and stick- 
ing out everywhere, like ‘a hedgehog dressed in lace.’ But the 
influence for evil of imaginative literature is not to be disputed. 
Medical men, magistrates, judges, prison officials, can and do 
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bear evidence to this fact; therefore it is absurd to deny that it 
can have influence for good ; though it is of course evident, in 
the nature of things, that the good influence is likely to be less 
patent, less easily traceable, than the evil influence. Moreover, 
whatever the tone of society may be, the age which bows, as this 
age does bow, in reverent homage before the virtues that have 
been able to endure for nigh on fifty years ‘the fierce light which 
beats upon a throne ’—that clings with such loving admiration, 
such unspeakable grief, to the memory of the martyr hero of 
Khartoum—has ample power to respond to the silent teaching of 
noble examples. And every novel-writer who puts before it 
pure and lofty ideals, does his part in drawing out that response ; 
with, possibly, results which may influence generations living and 
flourishing long after he is mouldering in the dust. In this 
connection we heartily commend to the careful attention of both 
novel-writers and novel-readers the last two paragraphs of Annie 
Armitt’s In Shallow Waters. 





Art. VIIL—POLITICAL SIDE LIGHTS AND PROSPECTS. 


§ QOCIETY is an illusion to the young citizen. It lies before 
him in rigid repose, with certain names, men, and insti-« 
tutions, rooted like oak trees to the centre, round which all 
arrange themselves the best they can. But the old statesman 
knows that society is fluid; there are no such roots and cen- 
tres; but any particle may suddenly become the centre of the 
movement, and compel the system to gyrate round it, as every 
man of strong will, like Pisistratus or Cromwell does for a time, 
and every man of truth, like Plato and Paul, does for ever.’ 
So moralises Emerson in his exasperatingly serene fashion on 
politics, And does not his moralising, in the light of last 
General Election, for an adequate explanation of which we are 
still seeking, read like a prophecy, and thereby prove the truth 
of its author’s own cardinal doctrine, that ‘they only who build 
on Ideas, build for eternity?’ The Home Rule ‘ particle’ has 
become ‘ the ceutre of the British movement’ in politics, All 
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our men of strong will—Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, Mr. 

Chamberlain, Lord Randolph Churchhill, Mr. Parnell himself, 

are gyrating round it for the time, though which, if any, is 

destined to play the réle of Pisistratus or Cromwell—of enlight- 

enment and justice armed with dictatorial authority—it would 

be premature to predict. Even in respect of the foreknow- 

ledge of ‘the old statesman,’ Emerson’s view is justified of 
events. Mr. Gladstone, who is our old statesman par excellence, 

from the beginning to the end of the recent campaign, from 

the issue of his manifesto to his passionate appeal to the Eng- 

lish counties to undo the party mischief that had been done in 

the English boroughs, insisted on Liberal unity at all haz-- 
ards, on the return of a Party majority strong enough to en- 

able him to deal as an independent British politician with the 

pressing question in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, in short, asked for 

what is the equivalent of the sword of Pisistratus or Cromwell 

in days like the present, when, as Sir James Fitzjames 

Stephen has put it, we have substituted the counting of leads 

for the breaking of them. 

Nor did Mr. Gladstone stand alone in his view of the Irish 
Question, and of the necessity for an authoritative mandate 
from the constituencies to settle it in one way or another, be- 
fore the General Election began. We, in Scotland, are familiar 


-with the appeals to the same effect made by Lord Rosebery, 


with an earnestness not less than Mr. Gladstone’s own. But it 
may be objected that Lord Rosebery belongs to the inner circle 
of Mr. Gladstone’s younger lieutenants, and not to the class of 
‘old statesmen.’ This, however, cannot be said of Lord Derby, 
who, if not positively old in years, as longevity among politici- 
ans goes nowadays, is yet old in experience, and admittedly pos- 
sesses that philosophic mind which as a rule years only bring, 
and which manifests itself in a scepticism that sometimes ap- 
proaches the verge of pessimism, and in an inertia that is 
evidently destined to be fatal to its possessor’s career as a man 
of action. Yet Lord Derby, while supporting in a speech the 
cause of one of the Liberal candidates in Lancashire, made 
perhaps a shrewder prophecy of the results of the General 
Election than any of his colleagues, except Mr. Childers, who, 
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the least miraculous of statesmen, made a calculation as to the 
strength of Parties after the polls, which, in the light of to- 
day’s figures, looks positively inspired in its accuracy. Lord 
Derby’s words were— 


‘Do not let us delude ourselves. Ireland is the great difficulty now, 
just as Sir Robert Peel said it was forty-five years ago. . . . . Ido 
not impute to our present Administration that they will be guilty of the 
great iniquity of bartering away the English hold on Ireland for the sake 
of Irish support, but I say the temptation is there. They will be pressed 
to yield this, that, and the other, and in each case they will be told that 
the concession will not make things much worse than they are already. 
The bribe is a high one. Will they—will any of us—have the courage to 
resist it? Eighty votes—and it is likely that the Irish party will not 
number less—are a great power when parties are divided. If I were an 
elector, that is a consideration which I should think more important than 
almost any other. It is never good to have parties closely balanced. In 
the present state of things, a small majority either way would be nothing 
less than a disaster. I do not suppose our Conservative friends in their 
most sanguine moods expect a large majority ; and we are, therefore, in 
this position—either we must have such a majority as may make us inde- 
pendent of the Irish vote, or Mr. Parnell must be the virtual ruler of this 
country. . . . . If you do not want to have Mr. Parnell and his 
friends for your masters, you must return a majority that shall make one 
party independent of him. That party can, in the nature of the case, only 
be the Liberal party.’ 


But why dwell upon remarks like these, which though they 
did not appear commonplaces when they were uttered, 
certainly do look like commonplaces under the lime light of 
a General Election? For this reason, upon which, in turn, 
may hinge the now important question of the length 
of the new Parliament, that—once more to fall back 
upon Emerson—they prove that the Home Rule ‘particle’ 
has ‘suddenly’ become the centre of British political move- 
ment. The old statesmen gave their warnings, and made 
their appeals based on their political experience. But the new 
constituencies did not comprehend the full meaning of the one, 
and in consequence did not answer to the other. It is quite 
true that Mr. Gladstone had, in his manifesto to the electors 
of Midlothian, declared himself in favour of proposals for 
giving the Irish people the largest amount of control over 
their local affairs compatible with the maintenance of the 
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integrity of the Empire. But he has made similar declarations 
at intervals for fifteen years. Mr. Chamberlain, also, had advo- 
cated the creation of National Councils for Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland, and England, as the crown of a great scheme of 
‘ national-local’ self-government for the Three Kingdoms based 
on representation. Sir Charles Dilke, too, had included Ireland 
in an elaborate scheme of decentralisation which he advocated 
at Halifax and elsewhere. But it is undeniable that ‘Home 
Rule’ was not regarded during the recent Elections by the 
ordinary Scotch and English constituencies as a burning 
or dividing question; in spite of the warnings alluded 
to, it was commonly believed to have reached only the 
academical stage of discussion. It may have been commercial 
depression, or Disestablishment, or the Egyptian policy of Mr. 
Gladstone, that led to Liberal abstentions or defections in the 
English boroughs; but no serious disputant claims that it was 
‘Home Rule’ in any of its forms. Similarly the English rural 
electors may have rallied to the Liberal party, out of gratitude 
to the politicians who gave them the franchise, or because 
they were enamoured of Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘allotment’ scheme, 
or even because they expected to get ‘the three acres and a 
cow’ of mysterious paternity. But the most ingenious specu- 
lator on the freaks of the polling booths has not maintained 
that they deserted Conservatism, because of their devotion to 
the unity—or even of what Mr. Goschen has happily differen- 
tiated as ‘ the legislative unity ’—of the Empire. 

The history of the Home Rule question, so far as it affects or 
concerns England and Scotland, closely resembles, in fact, the 
history of the other important Irish problems which have been 
dealt with by the British Parliament during the last half- 
century. We have pooh-poohed it, ignored it, winked at it, 
until we are suddenly brought face to face with it, when we 
are compelled to turn aside from our ordinary and proper 
legislative work to solve it. This fact may be an unfortunate 
one. It may be adduced as an argument why the people of : 
Scotland and England, having apparently no time to think of 4 
Irish affairs along with—much less as an integral portion of— 
their own, should hand these over definitively, though also 
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impatiently, to Irishmen. But in the meantime the fact itself 
that Mr. Parnell with 85 colleagues demands from the British 
Parliament the legislative independence of Ireland must be 
regarded, however reluctantly, as the one supreme result of 
the General Election. It must mean much as regards the 
future of Ireland itself. But it also means the entire paralysis 
of the legislative work of Great Britain, until it is decided 
whether the Irish representatives are to sit in Westminster 
or in Dublin. Local Government, the Land Question, possibly 
even Parliamentary Procedure,—not to speak of Allotments, 
Free Education, and Disestablishment—have all to give way 
to Home Rule. Mr. Parnell declared, with a considerable 
amount of truth, while the elections were still in progress, that 
he had throttled the Libéral party. He can now say, with 
even more truth, that he has throttled the Democracies of 
England and Scotland. He has effectually prevented the most 
Democratic Parliament that has yet been elected from begiun- 
ing the work, to accomplish which is its raison d’étre. So much 
for what may be done by what Mr. John Morley terms, ‘a 
handful of resolute men.’ 

It may plausibly and perhaps even reasonably be argued that 
as the New Parliament was not elected expressly to deal 
with Home Rule, there must be another General Election 
with this question as the leading issue, before it can 
or ought to be dealt with effectively. The English and 
Scottish representatives, having no mandate from their 
constituents as regards Ireland, seem bound to ask for 
such before they can act authoritatively. There must 
be another appeal to Scotland and England on some 
such question as ‘Home Rule or no Home Rule, ‘Dis- 
memberment or Integrity, ‘The Legislative Unity of the 
Three Kingdoms or the Legislative Independence of 
Ireland.’ It would be a truly Hibernian termination to 
the present political deadlock that the new Parliament 
should prove to have been elected only to dissolve, 
but the probabilities seem in its favour. It is even 
within the limits of possibility that this matter may be 
decided within a few months or even weeks. On the other 
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hand, one or two circumstances should be taken into con- 
sideration. The country, more especially when it has to 
face a period of commercial depression, is not enamoured of 
General Elections, and least of all of such a protracted contest 
as the one which terminated a few weeks ago. It may be taken 
for granted that a very large number, probably the majority, 
of the members of the new House of Commons, are very un- 
willing to face the trouble and expense of a fresh contest a few 
months hence. Then, for the moment, it may be interesting 
to compare the present House of Commons with that of 1837, 
to which, in many respects, it bears a closer resemblance than 
to any other elected within the last fifty years. At this 
moment, parties stand thus:—Liberals, 334; Conservatives, 
250; Nationalists, 86. In 1837 the proportions were:— 
Liberals, 332; and Conservatives, 319. But there was at least 
as marked a division of opinion between the Whig and 
Radical sections of the Liberal party as there is now, and 
O’Connell’s ‘tail,’ numbering between 50 and 60, was reckoned 
with the Radicals. The Conservative party of 1837, with Sir 
Robert Peel at its head, was more numerous than the body which 
occupies its place in 1886 under Lord Salisbury, but it was also 
more divided, no love being lost between Peel’s English Con- 
servative sympathisers and his Irish Orange followers. It was 
freely predicted that the Whig Ministry which took office on 
Peel’s resignation in 1837 would not last above six months, 
As a matter of fact, it held office for six years. Finally, it 
should be borne in mind that in these days of Government by 
agitation in press and on platform, the constituencies have an 
informal but quite successful method of giving a mandate to 
their representatives, by conveying their sentiments to them. 
If out of the cauldron of discussion on the Irish problem, into 
which the proposals more or less accurately identified with the 
names of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Parnell have 
been thrown, there were to emerge a plan of settlement per- 
fectly satisfactory to the British public at large, their satisfac- 
tion could be clearly and emphatically declared without re- 
course being had to another General Election. 

But it is unsafe to reckon on the unexpected coming to 
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pass. The Irish question not only stands in the way ot the 
new Parliament, but it must be cleared out of the way before 
it can be seen with distinctness whether the five millions—or 
to be strictly accurate the 5,700,000—who are represented by 
670 men, and who are popularly, but as Sir Henry Maine has 
shown in his work on Popular Government, rather loosely 
termed ‘The Democracy,’ have in choosing them ‘meant 
business,’ in the sense of further advance in the direction of 
removing artificial political inequalities, and of taking power 
and property out of the hands of the few and placing them in 
the hands of the many. It is within the limits of possibility 
that Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone, or whoever may be at 
the head of affairs during the next few months, will attempt to 
deal not only with Ireland but with the general questions of 
the Land, Local Government, and Parliamentary Procedure. 
But such legislation will be half-hearted at the best. Besides, 
its character must depend to a very large extent on Irish 
prospects. Were there any reasonable possibility of Mr. 
Parnell and his followers being removed from Westminster to 
Dublin, there would not exist the same necessity for dealing 
severely with obstruction, because it might be expected to 
diminish very perceptibly with the disappearance of its chief 
authors. The Local Government problem for Great Britain 
too would be modified and simplified if the Home Rule element 
were eliminated from all speculations upon it. 

In trying therefore to answer the question whether the elec- 
torate of Great Britain, largely democratised by the addition 
not of two but of nearly three millions made to it by the 
passing of the latest Franchise Act, has returned a largely 
democratised Parliament, we are forced to look less to its legis- 
lative programme than to its constitution. The ideal Demo- 
cratic Parliament would be Mr. Chamberlain’s, composed of 
paid delegates, and representing the mass of the electorate as 
a Board of Directors represents the shareholders of a Railway 
Company. Does the present Parliament approach nearer to 
that ideal than any of its predecessors? Several facts, social 
rather than political, unquestionably point in the direction 
of an affirmative answer to this question; and as they have 
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practically received no public attention as yet, it may be well 
to state them at some length. Both the strictly aristocratic 
and middle-class interests in Parliament have been reduced in 
strength by the General Election. The first is represented in 
a House of 670 Members by 92 gentry and landed proprietors. 
To such are commonly added the members of the military and 
naval services, and the sons and brothers of peers, although, of 
of the latter class, one, in spite of his being a Conserva- 
tive, is a Democrat and State Socialist, while another 
is Mr. Gladstone’s foremost lieutenant. The former list 
is 54 and the latter 46 strong. If to these be added 23 
diplomatists and Government officials, we have a total of 
194 Members representing the Conservatism not perhaps 
of party, but of caste, landed property, and officialdom. 
Leaving out of consideration nondescripts or uncertain 
quantities such as stock-brokers, estate-agents, and architects, 
we find the middle-class and essentially capitalist interest re- 
presented by 25 bankers, 24 brewers and distillers, 16 colliery 
proprietors, 69 manufacturers, 42 merchants, 21 shipowners 
and shipbuilders, and 9 newspaper proprietors—or by a total 
of 204. The most purely democratic element in the new Par- 
liament is contributed by the representatives of labour. They are 
delegates in the strictest sense, and are to all intents and pur- 
poses paid members. Their strength has been quadrupled by 
the General Election; and they now stand at twelve. To 
these may be added, for obvious reasons, 17 tradesmen, 12 
tenant farmers and agriculturists, and 5 crofters’ representa- 
tives. But from the days of ancient Rome to the days 
of modern France, lawyers, and disputants on public affairs— 
the whole tribe of ‘babbling avocats,’ ‘adventurers,’ ‘ profes- 
sional politicians,’ and ‘ carpet-baggers ’—have been regarded 
as being essentially, and in virtue of their work, hired dispu- 
tants or special pleaders for the masses, rather than representa- 
tives of classes. The most notable fact in connection with the 
present General Election has been the success of such can- 
didates, due mainly, no doubt, to the comparative cheapness 
of contests as a consequence of the passing of the latest Corrupt 
Practices Act. It is perfectly fair, therefore, to include in the 
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democratic, fluid, or delegate section of the present House of 
Commons, 112 barristers and advocates, 23 solicitors and ‘writers, 
and 27 publicists, thus bringing the total up to 208. Un- 
doubtedly party tendencies affect, and may even obliterate 
social distinctions of the kind mentioned. But when this is 
allowed for, the fact remains that the new House of Commons 
includes to a much greater extent than did any of its prede- 
cessors, men who have taken to politics as a business, who 
regard themselves as retained counsel, and who estimate elec- 
tors by count of heads, and not by purses or vested interests. 
Nor, when we are considering the social characteristics of the 
present House of Commons, should we forget Mr. Parnell and 
his following of eighty-five Members. We are, it is true,—and 
pity ‘tis tis true,—so prone to look upon them simply as Irish- 
men and as Nationalists hungering and thirsting for legislative in- 
dependence, that we do not bear in mind such circumstances as 
that they are still a component part of the Imperial Parliament, 
that they have been chosen by an electorate no less Democratic 
than that of Great Britain, that they have a certain social stand- 
ing, and certain ideas on general politics like the Members re- 
turned by Scotland and England. Yet it is well to note, if only — 
for the moment, that the Irish party in the new Parliament is, 
alike in itself and in its views, the most Democratic section of it. 
The Nationalists are much nearer the electors who have chosen 
them in blood, breeding, and business, than the average of Scotch 
and English Members. Irish Conventions on the one hand and 
American subscriptions on the other have made all of them dele- 
gates, and the majority of them ‘paid members. Then if by 
some political magic the demands of nationalism were to be grati- 
fied, and at the same time its advocates were to find themselves 
free to remain in Westminster and to throw their hearts into 
Imperial politics, there is not ‘a nation struggling to be free,’ 
from Burmah to the Soudan, that would not have the Irish 
Members as zealous friends. With their aid Mr. Courtney and 
Mr. Morley would be able to form a genuine and considerable 
non-intervention party. Take again the Land problem, which 
would, but for Home Rule, be the question of the hour in dom- 
-estic politics, and which, unlike Parliamentary Procedure and 
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Local Government, is not yet quite overshadowed by it. Few 
public men in the first rank hold more moderate views on the 
Land Question than Mr. Goschen, whose election for one of 
the divisions of Edinburgh by an overwhelming majority, has in- 
vested him with an interest in the eyes of the Scotch public, 
that can be claimed for no other personality except Mr. Glad- 
stone, and who—at all events up to the present moment—has 
shown the courage of his convictions as no other contemporary of 
equal weight in the National Council has done. Yet even Mr. 
Goschen said, in the course of the struggle that preceded the 
General Election, ‘I am as anxious as any advanced Liberal to 
increase the numbers of those who occupy the soil, and I want to 
see as many as possible of the population interested in the pos- 
session of freehold property,’ and ‘I am anxious that every la- 
bourer in a rural village should have an allotment.’ Whatever 
fault may be found with the Nationalist programme from the 
Imperial point of view, it cannot be complained of on the 
score that it does not seek ‘to increase the number _of 
those who occupy the soil’ of Ireland. One of the advantages, 
according to Mr. Parnell and his leading lieutenants, to be 
obained from the establishment of an independent Parliament 
in Dublin, would be the conversion of Ireland into a nation of 
peasant proprietors. On all sides it is affirmed that in Ireland 
‘landlordism’ (anglicé, the possession of the land by the few) is 
doomed,’ and in the event of the leader of either British Party 
coming to terms with Mr. Parnell, he will, it is notorious, seek to 
havea guarantee not that the proprietary or political paramountcy 
of the Irish landlords shall be preserved to them, but that they 
shall not be exterminated or treated with cruelty. If the 
abolition of the House of Lords is to be a point in the Ultra- 
democratic creed of the future, as is by no means impossible, 
it would be well for the extreme disciples of Mr. Chamberlain, 
before relegating their Irish cvlleagues to Dublin, to note the 
fact that the majority of them are in favour of such a step. It 
is, indeed, universally understood that in the event of ‘ Grat- 
tan’s Parliament’ being revived, it will not, should Mr. Parnell 
have his way, contain a House of Lords at all. 

Let us now look at the question of Democratic advance in . 
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Great Britain in the light of the balance of Parties. Broadly 
speaking, the result of the election, leaving the Parnellites out 
of consideration, is that there are 334 Liberals and 250 Con- 
servatives in the new Parliament as against 328 and 247 in the 
old. Neither party, when all is said and done, has, therefore, 
anything to boast of; the jeremiads of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the heroics of Sir William Harcourt are alike out of place. 
The result, still speaking broadly, may further be stated thus; 
the Conservatives gained at the expense of the Liberals in the 
English boroughs, and the Liberals gained at the expense of 
the Conservatives in the English counties. Owing to the 
changes in respect of electoral area and other matters, caused 
by the Redistribution of Seats Act, it is impossible to 
compare the strength of parties in the present Parliament with 
their strength in its predecessor, in such a manner as to show 
with strict accuracy what happened at the General Election in 
the two classes of constituencies that have been mentioned. 
It is approximately—and for the purposes of argument 
sufficiently—correct to say that the Liberals fell from 184 in 
the English boroughs to 110, while the Conservatives rose from 
91 to 120, and that the Liberals rose from 50 to 135 in the 
English counties, while the Conservatives fell from 120 to 99. 
The Scotch and Welsh elections, while interesting in themselves, 
may, for our present purpose, which is that of illustra- 
tration, be put on one side. The main difference 
between the English boroughs and the English counties from 
the purely electoral or democratic point of view comes to this, 
that the one class of constituencies voted under Household 
Suffrage for the fourth, and the other class only for the first time. 
It is said, and with reason, that the votes of Irishmen in the 
English boroughs gave an artificial increase to the Conserva- 
tive strength. But on the other hand it must be remembcred 
that at previous elections the Irish vote went largely, though 
not perhaps en masse, to aid Liberal candidates; and indeed it 
is now all but universally admitted that a large number 
of borough electors, who had previously voted Liberal, on this 
occasion voted Conservative, or abstained from voting in dis- 
gust, When exaggerations are allowed for, the Conservative 
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‘reaction’ in the English boroughs remains a fact. Whether it 
was that the voters loved Conservative ideas more, or only 
hated them lesa, the result comes to the same thing. It is 
commonly said that a number both of moderate and of 
advanced Liberals—the one section because they were 
alarmed at Mr. Chamberlain’s views, and the other, because 
they were offended with Mr. Gladstone’s policy in Egypt— 
declined to go to the polls; and both the number and the 
character of the abstentions in certain constituencies, have 
been confidently cited in support of this belief. The upshot 
of all such calculation is highly notable. It amounts to this 
that the household suffrage electorate in the burghs has 
become familiar with the two types of political ideas generally 
designated as Liberal and Conservative, and votes sometimes for 
the one, and sometimes for the other, as suits itself. Fluctuation 
between the two competing sets of political directors—for such 
Liberal and Conservative candidates must be, till the Demo- 
cracy is governed by its own delegates—may now be said, 
in Hibernian language, to be established in the boroughs, and 
fluctuation is essentially democratic. 

In Switerland, where popular government is placed on a 
more scientific basis than anywhere else in Europe, and where, 
owing to the size of the country, experiments can be made 
with comparative ease and safety, there exists the form of 
Plebiscite known as the Referendum. Sir Henry Maine in his 
work on Popular Government already referred to, and which 
may be regarded as the modern manual of philosophic Con- 
servatism, describes the working of this device with his usual 
lucidity :— 

‘A new law is first thoroughly debated, voted upon, and amended, by 
the Legislature ; and the debates are carried by the newspapers to every 
corner of Swiss territory. But it does not come at once into force. Ifa 
certain number of citizens so desire, the entire electoral body is called 
upon to say “aye” or “no” to the question whether the law shall become 
operative. I do not undertake to say that the expedient has failed, but it 
can only be considered thoroughly successful by those who wish that there 
should be as little legislation as possible.’ 


In proof of this, Sir Henry Maine notes the fact that since the 
commencement of the experiment in 1874— 
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‘There have been vetoed, among other laws passed by the Federal Legis- 
lature,—an Electoral Law (twice over); a Law on Currency; a Law 
creating a Department of Education; a Law creating a Department of 
Justice ; a Law providing a salary for a Secretary of Legation at Washing- 
ton ; and a Law permitting the venue to be changed to the Federal Court 
when there is reason to suspect the fairness of a cantonal tribunal. It is 
remarkable that under a cantonal referendum, a Law establishing a pro- 
gressive Income Tax was negatived.’ 

The publication of these views of the Referendum has led 
to a keen controversy, which has proved conclusively that the 
Swiss Democracy, by means of this device, sometimes approves 
of, and sometimes postpones the action of certain laws passed 
by the Federal Legislature, in other words that it is liable to 
fluctuations. This may be a disappointment to the enthusiastic 
progressist, but it is no concern of the pure political theorist, to 
whom it is of secondary importance whether the Democracy moves 
fast or slow, provided that when it marches, recedes, or hesitates, 
it does so of its own free will. The recent elections in France, 
which if the democratic character of a country is to be judged by 
the ratio of its electorate to its population, holds the first place 
among European countries, as Great Britain holds the fourth, 
tend to confirm the doctrine that such political communities are 
liable to fluctuations, if not to ‘lapses into Conservatism,’ 

It must be admitted by fair-minded men that the experience of 
the Referendum in Switzerland, the results of the late elections 
in France, and the residual explanation of the successes of the 
Conservatives in the boroughs of England, taken along with 
the increase in the Conservative pollings in the boroughs 
of Scotland and Wales, are calculated to give heart to believers 
in ‘Tory Democracy. But what after all does this mean, 
but that certain ideas and sentiments to which the adjective 
‘Tory’ is applied may be found in the minds of artisans or—in 
time—of farm labourers, as well as in the minds of peers and 
squires, lairds and the owners of suburban villas? What too does 
it matter to honest T.iberals, who can distinguish between the 
Liberalism of their own ideals, and the Liberalism of practical and 
often sordid politics, and who are courageous enough to accept a 
progressive measure when it is offered by a Peel as well as when 
it is offered by a Russell? Mr. Courthope, the accomplished author 
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of ‘The Liberal Movement in English Literuture, says :— By 
“Liberalism” I mean the disposition which leads men to seek above 
all things the enlargement of individual liberty: by ‘Conservatism’ 
that which makes them desire primarily to preserve the continuity 
of national development.’ Mr. Courthope’s definitions of the 
opposing principles in British—and for that matter in European 
—politics may not be accepted everywhere, but it is quite as 
permissible for him to make his own definitions, as it was for any 
one of the numerous gentlemen who lately answered with various 
degrees of truth and pith Mr. Reid’s query ‘Why am I a 
Liberal.’ And it is quite conceivable that if a man of genius 
and earnestness of conviction at the head of the Conservative 
party were to appeal to the nation in the name of the principle 
which Mr. Courthope associates with that party, he might find a 
rich vein of ‘Tory Democracy’ in our nouvelles couches sociales. 

When we proceed from the English boroughs to the English 
counties, we are brought face to face with phenomena of a very 
different class, but from the standpoint of the democratic theorist 
not inexplicable and hardly surprising. Suppose for the sake of 
convenience, we bracket the Welsh counties with the English, 
suppose for the sake of argument we accept the doctrine, disput- 
able indeed, but here not important, as regards Scotland, that 
Conservative gains in Lanarkshire and Kirkcudbrightshire may 
be set against Liberal gains in Ayrshire and Haddingtonshire 
and decided Liberal majorities in hitherto vacillating counties 
like Peeblesshire and Dumfriesshire, we may say generally that 
the new electors have gone over, even if temporarily, to the 
Liberal party. Why they went over is a question to which 
a hundred different answers—such as Disestablishment, ‘the 
offer of the plunder of the Church for the relief of the 
education rate,’ ‘the bribe of three acres and a cow’—have 
been given. None of these answers, and, as a matter of fact, 
no answer, is perfectly verifiable, although it may be believed 
when regard is had to the variety and infirmity of ordinary 
human motives, that there is a slight element of truth in all of 
them. But in a case of this kind, it is safest to accept as 
adequate the explanation which appears the most natural. In 
short, did uot the newly emancipated rural elector in 1885, like 
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the newly emancipated urban elector in 1868, vote against the 
party which had opposed and delayed his emancipation, which, as 
he has been diligently and, according to an important school of 
political philosophers, accurately taught, has kept him out of the 
enjoyment of his ‘natural rights’? The rural elector has not had 
the advantage of the political education involved in some seven- 
teen years’ possession of the frauchise. He can hardly yet look 
upon ‘ Liberal’ and ‘Conservative,’ as denoting certain political 
sentiments which he may hold or detest, and in virtue of which 
he is himself a member of a party in the State and one of his own 
masters. In all probability he looks upon Conservatives and 
Liberals as two sets of moneyed and leisured gentlemen who are 
‘above’ him in the social scale, and who are perpetually competing 
for the supreme power in the State. When the chance has been 
given him through the exercise of the franchise he has declared 
against the one set because its members have despised, distrusted, 
and oppressed him, and in favour of the other set because its 
members have respected, trusted, relieved and enfranchised 
him. Such reasoning is at least as feasible as, and is essen- 
tially identical with, that which is still given as the one enduring 
explanation of the inveteracy of Northern Liberalism—that Scot- 
land has not yet forgotten or forgiven the Reign of Aristocratic 
Terror in which Melville figured in the character of Robespierre. 

It is further natural, and, from tle Democratic point of view, 
logical, that the rural voter should have used the new political 
weapon placed in his hands, to better his own material condition. 
This view is favoured by probabilities, and it is justified by facts. 
Bettering the material condition of the rural voter means one of 
three things, his getting more out of the land to which he is 
attached, his securing a firmer hold of it as tenant, or his obtaining 
decided rights to it as proprietor. As theorists on- land the 
Liberal leaders generally promised more than did their Conser- 
vative opponents. Suppose we allow that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
advanced land programme did not rally the Southern counties to 
the side of Radicalism, and that the schemes of agrarian reform 
broached as being practicable in the new Parliament by Lord 
Salisbury in his Newport speech and by Mr. Gladstone in his 
Midlothian manifesto, come in effect to the same thing—facilities 
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to be given for the transfer of land and for the registration of titles 
to it. It would not show great acuteness, or even astuteness, 
on the part of the ordinary rural elector to have struck a mean 
between the Chamberlain and Salisbury-Gladstone programmes ; 
in other words, to have voted generally for the Liberal party. 
Facts, as already said, support this supposition. The natural 
leaders of the rural voter, such as Mr. Joseph Arch and those who 
stood on the same platform with him, threw in their lot with the 
Liberal party, a fact which can only be construed as meaning 
that they expect to get a more satisfactory solution of the land 
question from Liberals than from Conservatives, and to get it 
more promptly. The success of the tenant farmer candidates 
points in the same direction. But the most conclusive testimony 
to the tendency of the newly enfranchised electors to first use 
their powers to better their own condition, is to be found in the 
success of five out of. the six crofter candidates who made their 
appearance in Scotland. The majorities, in some cases over- 
whelming, which these obtained at the expense of ordinary 
Liberals, were given unquestionably by the new electors, and to 
those who bade highest—the phrase is not used offensively—for 
their support, in the way of promises to secure them a firmer 
hold of the soil they live on. 

That in spite of certain appearances to the contrary, the Gen- 
eral Election means a Democratic advance throughout the coun- 
try at large, is further proved by the preferences of the electors 
for certain classes of measures, and for certain types of men. It 
is commonly and on the whole correctly asserted that the late 
election was a bad one for what are coming to be known as fad- 
dists, and that it has been essentially favourable to moderate as 
distinguished from extreme men. The total rout of the Fair 
Trade candidates would seem to prove that the Democratic elec- 
torate is not to be caught, even in times of commercial and agri- 
cultural depression, with economic chaff. The Socialists and 
Social Purity crusaders were even more ignominiously defeated 
than the Fair Traders. It would be rash to infer from this that 
Socialism will never effect a lodgment in Great Britain ; for it 
has become a formidable political power in Teutonic Germany, 
and it is spreading rapidly in Anglo-Saxon America. But in the 
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meantime it is in the air, a gospel rather than a practical politi- 
cal programme ; whereas our Democracy has its eyes fixed on 
the earth. Nor are the advocates of Social Purity to be alto- 
gether contemned, much less to be ignored, by those who are reck- 
oning up the forces that will bring about the triumph of Demo- 
cratic ascendancy in this country. It would serve no purpose to 
revive a notorious and ghastly controversy, but if the well-mean- 
ing though not altogether wise men and women who raised it could 
make yood their main contention—which, however, they have not 
yet done—that the sons of the rich are in the habit of condemn- 
ing to the most cruel and hideous of slaveries the daughters of 
the poor, they would supply a better argument than any that has 
yet been advanced in support of the ultra-democratic demand for 
an essentially forcible redistribution of the wealth of the coun- 
try. Salus publica suprema lex ; a society one section of which is 
brutalised by wealth, while another is demoralised by poverty, is 
in a dangerous condition and stands in need of the most drastic 
political reformation. Moreover among the recent ‘ revelations’ 
of the methods pursued by the leaders of that remarkable organ- 
isation, the Salvation Army, there is one that deserves, nay even 
commands respect. It is undeniable that ‘ General’ Booth and 
his coadjutors, male and female, not only preach but practise the 
thoroughly democratic doctrine that there are no exceptions what- 
ever, under the Universal Fatherhood of God, to the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man and the Universal Sisterhood of Woman, 
that as no rebellion against the eternal verities of morality, if 
repented of, disfranchises from heavenly hope, neither should 
it debar from earthly comfort. The enthusiasts for Social 
Purity received but little encouragement at the General Elec- 
tion, mainly, no doubt, because the ordinary electors were 
of opinion that such a subject of discussion is fitter for the 
forum of the conscience than for the market place of politics, but 
partially also because they disapprove of liberty being ridden 
over even in the interests of general morality. The advocates 
of the Nationalisation of the Land fared better than either 
Salvationists or Socialists. One of their number was returned 
for Hull, and another for a London constituency, while of the 
Crofter members some are said to be, to a limited extent 
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at least, disciples of Mr. Henry George. No doubt this 
partial success is due to the fact that their programme is not 
only democratic but terribly democratic. . But where, as in 
Glasgow and Greenock, they were pitted against land reformers 
of the Gladstone or Chamberlain type, they were completely 
beaten. In other words the Democracy prefers a bird which is 
almost in the hand to another, however attractive its plumage, 
which is still in the bush. Finally, the ‘extreme temperance 
men’ have unquestionably sustained a check. It is not only 
that Mr. W.S. Caine, who represented them in the late Govern- 
ment, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, whose popularity is perhaps due 
less to his advocacy of temperance than to his championship of 
struggling nationalities all over the world, and to his humour, 
which is often rugged but is always naive and humane, failed 
to secure election. A general survey of the field of political 
contests renders it clear that the bulk of the electorate have 
resolved that the question of the regulation of the liquor traffic 
shall be dealt along with, and in subordination to, the larger 
question of Local Government. 

In this connection also, a word falls to be said on the subject 
of Disestablishment. The writer of this paper has no intention 
of discussing that subject as a whole, still less of traversing the 
same special ground as Principal Tulloch and Dr. Hutton in the 
October number of the Scottish Review. Nor is it necessary to 
do so. It is enough to note certain facts which the General 
Election has revealed. One of these is, that Disestablishment 
generally has been proved to be not ripe for solution. Mr. 
Gladstone was a true prophet when he said so, and a wise 
strategist when he declined to place Disestablishment in the 
same category of Liberal ‘ essentials ’ as Parliamentary Procedure, 
Local Government, and Land Reform. Again, although it 
would be absurd to say that notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement at Edinburgh of his intentions towards Dr. Cameron’s pro- 
posed resolution in favour of the Disestablishment of the Church 
of Scotland, that question had no effect upon the elections on this 
side of the Tweed, the general result remains that it has not 
altered the party balance. Of 60 Scotch members in the late 


Parliament, 51 were at its close Liberals, and 9 Conservatives, 
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Of the 72 representatives of Scotland in the new House of 
Commons, 62 are Liberals and 10 Conservatives. To maintain 
the balance of parties, the Conservative strength should have 
been 11 or 10%. But when it is born in mind that the 
Scotch Conservatives were stronger by one at the close than 
at the beginning of the late Parliament, it may be allowed 
that the old balance is maintained. In other words, neither 
‘The Church in danger’ nor ‘ Disestablishment’ had much 
effect upon the electors, taken as a whole. Then again, it 
should not be forgotten that Liberals like Sir Charles Tennant 
in Peeblesshire, and Sir Robert Jardine in Dumfriesshire, who 
confessed that they were attached to the Church of Scotland, 
or like Mr. Barclay and Mr. R. B. Haldane who pronounced 
themselves in favour of the principle of religious equality, but 
thought Dr. Cameron’s motion inexpedient, were quite as 
successful as thorough-going Disestablishmentarians like Mr. 
Esslemont and Dr. Farquharson in Aberdeenshire, and Mr. Boyd 
Kinnear in Fifeshire. If the fight in Scotland could be cor- 
rectly described as having been between Liberals who are in 
favour of, and Liberals who are opposed to, the immediate passing 
of a Bill disestablishing and disendowing the Church of Scot- 
land—which however it cannot be—certain facts would go rather 
hard for the former. There is the tie between Mr. Williamson and 
Sir Robert Anstruther in the St. Andrews Burghs, which may 
be partially, but cannot be completely explained by Conservatives 
having voted in the company of Liberal Churchmen, for Sir 
Robert’s action was condemned by official and ordinary Liberalism 
outside the constituency and this censure must have had some 
influence on votes. There is the still more significant defeat in 
the Inverness Burghs of Mr. M‘Laren, who would, if returned, 
have supported Dr. Cameron’s motion, by Mr. Finlay who will 
oppose it, and who has already drafted a Bill intended to 
render Disestablishment unnecessary. But the most significant 
circumstance in this connection is the defeat inflicted upon 
the ecclesiastical leaders of the Disestablishment movement. 
Edinburgh is the head quarters of Dr. Rainy, Dr. Calder- 
wood, and Mr, Taylor Innes. Yet the enormous majorities 
by which Mr. Goschen and the late Sir George Harrison 
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beat candidates favoured, if not brought forward by them, 
show the limited extent of their influence even in their own 
stronghold. Dr. Hutton in the columns of the Scottish Review 
and elsewhere recommended electors to disregard the advice 
given by the leaders of the Liberal Party, and he has found his 
answer in the disappearance from the political scene of Mr. Dick 
Peddie, the parliamentary spokeeman of the Free and United Pres- 
byterian Churches, and still more in the inability of that gentle- 
man to keep the Liberal Party united in the Kilmarnock Burghs by 
the weight of his personality. Alone among the Scotch Liberals 
who have regarded this question from the standpoint of ‘the 
Dissenting Churches rather than of the principle of religious 
equality, Mr. Gilbert Beith, member for the Central Division of 
Glasgow, gained a decided success. But Mr. Beith in the course 
of his candidature, showed a power of dealing with political 
questions generally, and an originality of view iu respect of such 
a matter as Local Government, which surprised, and probably 
even conciliated many who disapprove of his sentiments: on 
Disestablishment. Dr. Cameron, who has succeeded Mr. Dick 
Peddie as leader of the Scottish Disestablishment Party, has 
regarded this subject from the secular, lay, or political rather 
than from the .ecclesiastical, point of view. Besides, Dr. 
Cameron probably owes his election mainly to the fact that as the 
history of such subjects as sixpenny telegrams goes to prove, he 
belongs to the class of ‘useful’ members; who, with com- 
mendable industry and considerable success, explore the bypaths 
rather than the highways, of politics. 

In short, Disestablishment was regarded by the new Democ- 
racy at the late elections, less as being not ripe than as not being 
real, in the same sense that the Land or Local Government 
Question is real. Whatever solutions of both may be adopted, 
they must give the Democracy at least a chance of increasing’ its 
property and its political power. In a sense, too, the Disestab- 
lishment Question is less real on this side of the Border than it 
is on the other. The Disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land must involve the redistribution of a very large amount of 
the wealth of the country, whereas the golden link that binds the 
Church of Scotland to the State is so slender that but little ac- 
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count is now taken of it either by the advocates, or by the op- 
ponents of Disestablishment. It is said—and the statement is 
not on the face of it incredible—that in many of the English 
counties, the new voters, in supporting Radical or Liberal candi- 
dates, really meant to strike a blow at the parson, whom they 
consider as the political and social ally of the squire. But the 
idea of an alliance between the laird and the minister of the 
parish to keep the farm labourer in subordination, has never been 
entertained in this country. and indeed is obviously too ridicu- 
lous to be entertained. The unreality of Disestablishment as a 
rallying party ery—regarded solely, be it remembered, from the 
standpoint of a Democracy that is naturally bent on material ad- 
vancement as its first work—was recognised by Mr. Chamberlain 
himself when in Scotland, for he clearly indicated his inclination, 
in the event of the disendowment of the Churches, to devote their 
funds to educational purposes, in other words, to diminish the 
rates that press upon the electors. The revelation that the 
Democratised electorate thinks far more of its real, than of its 
theoretical or ecclesiastico-spiritual interests, is confirmed by the 
character of the men whom it has returned. It has, speaking 
generally, chosen representatives who, whether they support or 
oppose Disestablishment, consider it of secondary importance 
compared with Land or Local Government reform, even in the 
very mild forms suggested as yet by the recognised leaders on 
both sides in politics. It is commonly said that this General 
Election has resulted in the return of moderate as opposed to 
extreme men. It would probably be more correct to say that it 
has resulted in the return of realists, rather than of theorists 
whose theories have either not been thought carefully out, or are 
not substantial enough for ordinary democratic consumption. 
There are, however, certain political reforms which though sa- 
vouring perhaps of sentimentalism in form, are realistic in sub- 
stance. Such, for example, is the abolition of the House of 
Lords. Whether this abolition is desirable in itself, or possible 
without resort to a revolution, is a question that does not come 
within the scope of the present article. But the step is obviously 
one in a strictly democratic direction. Democracy must move 
forward more or less rapidly and more or less steadily towards 
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the removal of all artificial inequalities ; and of all the ‘institu- 
tions’ of the country, there is none which is such an insult to 
democratic symmetry as a chamber of hereditary legislators. 
Further, the abolition of the House of Lords would almost of ne- 
cessity include or bring in its train a much more radical change 
in the system of land tenure than any scheme proposed or hinted 
at by Mr. Gladstone, or Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Chamberlain. 
Finally, the House of Lords, whose course in the future 
can only be inferred from its course in the past, has been 
the leading obstacle in preventing the material or political ad- 
vance of the Democracy, in excluding it from a large share in 
the wealth, or the political control of the nation at large. The 
abolition of the Second Chamber being in effect, therefore, a 
clearing of the line of progress, would savour most distinctly of 
the character of political realism. And the Democracy may be 
trusted, when it understands its full power, not to accept any 
proposal for the ‘mending’ or remodelling of the Second Cham- 
ber, with a view to ‘checking’ the gratification of its own aspira- 
tions, or in the event of any measure to such an effect having 
been passed without due consideration, to repeal it. 

But before the late General Election, no Liberal recommended 
in any authoritative manner, the abolition of the House of 
Lords. Mr. Gladstone, in his manifesto, accepted, and for the 
first time in Liberal leadership, put in a plea for, ‘the principle 
of birth,’ which thorough-going democrats regard as not a 
political ‘ principle’ at all, as in fact the reverse of a political 
‘principle.’ Speaking to an assembly representing to some ex- 
tent the Liberalism of a country, whose land is—as the land of no 
other country is—in the hands of a limited number of aristocrats, 
Mr. Gladstone further recommended the people of Scotland 
to follow a section, not of Scottish commoners, but of Scot- 
tish peers. He directly nominated as ‘ organ’ and leader of the 
Liberal party in Scotland Lord Rosebery, who urges the reform 
of the chamber in which he sits in preference to its abolition, and 
who has identified himself with a political scheme rather vaguely 
described as ‘ Imperial Federation,’ because, if given effect to, it 
might strengthen that chamber by the admission of representa- 
tives of the Colonies into it, Mr. Chamberlain himself, although 
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he was belligerent even to bitterness towards the House of Lords, 
when it stood (as he maintained) in the way of the extension of 
the franchise to counties, did not include its abolition in the list 
of measures the non-acceptance of which by the next Liberal 
Cabinet would compel him to ‘ stand aside’ from it. Yet it is 
beyond question that of all proposals of a Radical or Democratic 
nature, which were favoured by candidates at the late election, 
none was received with such general and obviously genuine en- 
thusiasm by audiences, as the abolition of the House of Lords. 
This is perhaps even more true too of Scotland than of England. 
The democratic leader of the future, the man who will ap- 
peal openly and directiy, possibly with brutal candour, to four 
out of the six millions that compose the electorate of the 
three Kingdoms, who sees what is the main obstacle to 
democratic advance all along the line, will certainly give the 
first place in his programme to the abolition of the House 
of Lords, and an inferior place, if a place at all, to Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment. For in this connection it should be 
be remembered that the giving up of all interest in the public 
teaching of religious doctrine by the State—looked at as the 
community in a thoroughly organised condition—does not 
necessarily form an integral portion of the democratic creed. In 
‘The Radical Programme’ recently blessed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
it is pointed out with truth and with triumph that as Democracy 
advances, the States interferes more and more in every region of 
the national life. The perfect Democratic State will scarcely 
therefore leave such an important factor in that life as religion 
totally without supervision. The wealth of the Church of Eng- 
land is obviously her danger from the democratic point of view, 
although it is quite possible that she may it avert by democratising 
her government, and as a consequence democratising the manage- 
ment of her wealth. Possibly she will, like Tarpeia, be crushed 
beneath the weight of the ornaments thrust upon her. That fate 
at least can never be in store for the Church of Scotland. 

A very few words need be said on the more personal aspects 
of the General Election. In the new Parliament there is quite 
a crowd of new men. It can hardly fail, if there is not an 
early Dissolution, but that some of these will distinguish 
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themselves. But amid the din of the General Election no 
fresh voice of exceptional richness struck the cultivated a 
ear. As for the politicians who were familiar to the public Fi 
when the late contest commenced, the writer of this article has q 
little to say by way of supplement to, or correction of, the paper 
he contributed to the Scottish Review for July 1885, on ‘The 
Political Portrait Gallery.’ Mr. Gladstone still leads the Liberal 
party, but in his latest Midlothian campaign he laid down no 
new principle for its guidance except ‘the principle of birth ;’ 
and more especially after his recent disclaimers, it would be 
unfair to criticise and premature to eulogise, the scheme for 
dealing with the Irish problem which has been put forward as 
containing his views. Mr. Chamberlain still stands before the 
public as the one Radical leader who knows his own mind and 
pushes resolutely and ceaselessly forward. Mr. John Morley 
seems to have taken Sir Charles Dilke’s place as Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s chief lieutenant. He is even ready to go beyond Mr.. 
Chamberlain in respect of the amount of self-government: he 
would grant to Ireland, and it is rather curious as illustrating 
how circumstances alter cases, if not opinion, to compare Mr. 
Morley’s recent speech at Newcastle with certain remarks of his 
which appeared some years ago on the declinature of ‘Grattan’s 
Parliament’ to accept Free Trade at the hands of Pitt. ‘A 
substantial boon was sacrificed amid bonfires and candles to 
the phantoms of Irish independence. The result must have 
convinced Pitt more firmly than ever that his great master Adam 
Smith was right in predicting that nothing short of the union 
of the two countries would deliver Ireland out of the hands of 
her fatuous chiefs and their too worthy followers.’ What of 
‘the phantoms of Irish independence’ now ? 
On the Conservative side Lord Salisbury, and to a less 
extent, Lord Randolph Churchill, have distinctly advanced 
since they took office. The Premier's Foreign Policy is 
obviously not unpopular. From the standpoint of democratic 
principle if not of party or personal consistency, no objection 
can be offered to his efforts to secure the unification of Bul- 
garia through a European Congress or Conference, any more 
than to his endeavour to govern Ireland by means of the or- 
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dinary law. As mere contributions to the literature of politics, 
two of Lord Salisbury’s speeches—one delivered at Newport, 
in Wales, and another in the Victoria Hall, London—were 
probably the best called forth by the late contest. Lord 
Salisbury has increased in gravity as a statesman, and in finish 
as a humourist. 

Perhaps no politician has been brought more decidedly to 
the front by the General Election than Mr. Goschen. This is 
largely due, no doubt, to circumstances, such as his being 
singled out for special criticism by Mr. Chamberlain as 
the evil genius, or Egyptian skeleton of his party. But 
moral calibre has had more to do with Mr. Goschen’s ad- 
vance. His speeches delivered during the late conflict 
give the idea of ‘weight’ to an extent that almost no 
others have done. Mr. Goschen brings to the consideration 
of British economic problems, a cold, clear, and eminently 
‘detached’ and Hebraic intellect. He is the Socrates of the 
national market place; and if there were places in® our 
political hierarchy for unattached lecturers on social phenomena, 
probably Mr. Goschen would secure a more important place 
among them than any other man that could be mentioned. 
Above all things, Mr. Goschen is a realist, who deals with 
political problems in a business-like fashion, and the British 
democracy has a respect for political realism, even if it be 
out of sympathy with its own aspirations. He has clear ideas— 
thus, apropos of the Irish Question he has defined ‘the unity 
of the Empire’ as meaning ‘ legislative unity,’ and has declared 
against ‘ national councils.’ Up to the present moment, above all 
things, he has stuck to his opinions. At the same time it is 
hardly likely that Mr. Goschen will fill a more important post 
than that already suggested for him, the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in a stop-gap cabinet, or in a coalition ‘ cabinet 
of resistance’ that may try for a brief period the experiment of 
war & outrance against Mr. Parnell. 

Weare now brought once more face to face with the cardinal 
fact from which we started, that the new Parliament is asked 
to deal with probably the most difficult problem that has con- 
fronted the people of the Three Kingdoms during the present 
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century, and that yet it was not elected to deal with it. Home 
Rule is now before the nation, but the nation has given no 
mandate to its representatives on the subject. What better 
proof could be offered of this than the conflicting and confusing 
utterances about ‘an independent Parliament in Dublin, 
‘imperial veto,’ ‘federalism,’ ‘crown colony,’ ‘an elective council 
in Dublin,’ and what not, which are identified with various of 
our public men, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Chamberlain» 
and others? From the Irish members themselves little light 
has been obtained. Mr. Parnell has talked generally about 
‘Grattan’s Parliament,’ and Mr. T. P. O’Connor not less gener- 
ally about ‘Canada,’ while in a paper which he has contributed 
to the January number of the Contemporary Review, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy does not even so much as adumbrate a workable 
scheme for establishing Irish legislative independence, which 
he has been returned along with 85 colleagues to demand. 

In answer then to the question what are the prospects of the 
new Parliament, the proper and only safe answer is, Possibilities 
there may be, prospects in any intelligible sense none. The 
leader of neither political party has placed a complete scheme 
dealing with the Irish Question before the country. The Irish 
leader himself has not formulated a proposal. Neither the 
maximum of British concession to nationalism, nor the minimum 
of Irish demand on Great Britain has been made known. In tho 
present curious and unstable condition of parties it is impossi- 
ble to predict what may happen. But it is perfectly easy to 
indicate what it is desirable should happen. Before this 
question is finally decided there ought to be a dissolution, to 
test the opinion of the constituencies generally upon Home 
Rule, and above all to ascertain the sentiments of the English 
and Scotch Democracies towards their Irish sister. Lord 
Salisbury, it may be supposed, will, about the time this 
appears, bring forward some scheme of Local Government in 
which Ireland will be included. That will be criticised on the 
Liberal side by Mr. Gladstone and others, and on the Irish side 
by Mr. Parnell and his colleagues. There will be prolonged 
debates. There may be party co-operation or party conflict. 
We may have ministerial crises, and Administrations of French 
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length. But it will be strange if out of the conflict there do 
not emerge two opposing schemes, on which there can, and 
ought to be an appeal to the country. The constituencies 
would then have no excuse for shirking the Irish Question, 
and as a matter of fact they would not shirk it. 

Meanwhile it would be little better than wasting words on 
a question which has been so imperfectly discussed, to do more 
than indicate generally the different directions that a solution 
may take. Mr. Trevelyan said recently, ‘There is no half-way 
house between entire separation and absolute Imperial control.’ 
That is a showy but shallow remark. The bulk of legisla- 
tion consists in setting up portable half-way houses—and 
removing them. It will be strange indeed if the first British 
legislation on the question of Irish Government be not of the 
nature of a compromise, or half-way house, and therefore in no 
sense final. But there are two different goals towards which 
compromise may tend. The one may be described as the 
absolute democratic union of the three Kingdoms. The other 
is the recognition of Ireland as a nation that—taking Mr. 
Parnell as an authority—wishes to remain under the British 
crown, and the handing over to her the entire management of 
what her own representatives regard as her national affairs. 

In his recent legislation affecting Ireland, Mr. Gladstone has 
given effect to two different if not conflicting principles,—the 
principle of Irish nationalism, and the principle of British de- 
mocracy. He gave effect to the one in his ecclesiastical and 
agrarian measures; his church and land legislation he has re- 
peatedly and emphatically declared to be ‘exceptional,’ in 
spite of the fact that in them there lurk doctrines that may be 
applied some day to England and Scotland. But when he 
included Ireland in his Household Franchise Bill, he estab- 
lished a perfect democratic equality between the three 
kingdoms. Is it not possible to follow the precedent 
established in this Bill, to pass only legislation affecting all 
the leading interests of the three kingdoms, land, local govern- 
ment, even education, and to declare authoritatively that never 
more shall Ireland be the pariah of Parliament? To do Lord 
Salisbury justice this seems to be his leading idea in the 
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attempt to solve the Irish difficulty with which he is credited. 
Whether he has the courage or the power to march forward 
unfalteringly—if need be remorselessly, as strong-handed 
justice invariably does—towards the complete democratic 
union of the Three Kingdoms, and the abolition, politically 
speaking, of the Irish Sea, remains to be seen. 

On the other hand, if Scotland and England are to give up 
the attempt to bring about such a complete democratic union, 
and to let the Irish people manage their own affairs, why not 
it may be asked,—though simply by way of a tentative, and 
as indicating a goal for legislation—take Mr. Parnell at his 
word, why not trust the Irish people entirely, as he says, 
or not at all? He has spoken of the Austro-Hungarian 
constitution, and Lord Salisbury has given a curious and 
almost wistful glance at it. If it were adopted, British 
affairs would be managed by a British Ministry and Parlia- 
ment, and Irish affairs by an Irish Ministry and Parlia- 
ment—Grattan’s Parliament, perhaps, without that House. of 
Lords which rendered the old experiment of Home Rule in 
Ireland a failure. The connecting link between them would 
be the British Crown, while Imperial questions (Foreign Policy 
and War) would be dealt with by delegations from the two 
Parliaments, provided the Irish elect to discuss these at all. 
This scheme, which represents the maximum of Mr. Parnell’s 
demand would at least allow Scottish and English members 
to attend to their own affairs in Westminster, without inter- 
ference from the Irish members. The proposal to allow Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues to sit both in Dublin and in London 
is too absurd to be seriously discussed. 

The time for final legislation on the question of Irish self-gov- 
ernment has not come; the period of aspiration, prediction, and 
experiment only hasarrived. The writer of this article would 
infinitely prefer to Home Rule in the Nationalist sense the 
absolute union of Irishmen, Englishmen and Scotsmen in the 
bonds of democratic brotherhood and citizenship, expressed 
and enforced by perfect democratic uniformity of legislation 
and administration, believing that while Irishmen have much 
to gain from their brethren on this side of St. George’s 
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Channel, we have not a little to gain from them. But he 
believes that owing to the difficulties which stand in the way 
of such a union, and to the peculiar condition of parties, the 
first important legislation that will take place will go in the: 
opposite direction. It is well that the worsi should be faced ; 
and, unless Mr. Parnell is defied to the teeth, the worst is the 
Repeal of the Union so as to make way for the formation of 
a bipartite State on the pattern of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Talmud of Jerusalem. Translated for the first time by Dr. 
MosEs ScuwasB of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. Vol. 
I. Berakhoth. London: Williams & Norgate, 1886. 


An English translation of the Talmuds has been hitherto a desideratum 
almost despaired of. Talmudic scholars, by dwelling so much on the 
voluminousness of the work, on its intricacies, its lingual and other 
obscurities, and on the medley of wisdom and of folly, of pearls and 
puerilities contained in it, have made us almost think such a translation 
impossible, or, if possible, so arduous and of so little practical value, 
that no one would ever be found to undertake it. Yet without such a 
translation a very large treasure-house of the products of human thought 
and religious speculation was closed against all interested in the history of 
the human mind and of religions, save the very few who possessed the key 
to it. It is not given to every scholar to be a Talmudist. True we have 
been favoured with numerous accounts of the Talmuds and their contents, 
and with not a few extracts from the Mishna. But extracts do not content 
the student, however sufficient they may be for the mere dilettante, and 
therefore a complete translation of them, both of the Mishna and the 
Gemaras, has been for long a felt want in our midst. Dr. Moses Schwab 
and a few kindred spirits, who realized the value of such a boon to French 
scholars, resolved some eighteen years ago to adventure the task of trans- 
lating the entire work into French. The first volume was published in 
1871, containing the treatise Berakhoth in both the Jerusalem and the 
Babylonian versions. Since then six other volumes have been published, 
the last volume reaching to, and including, the treatises Schabbath and 
Eroubin. We cannot praise too highly the devotion and enterprise of Dr. 
Schwab and his colleagues in this work, but the resolution to give the re- 
sult of their labours in English as well, makes us doubly their debtors. 
The part now issued is the treatise Berakhoth (blessing) from the Jerusalem 
Talmud, and we notice with pleasure that it is no mere slavish rendering 
of the French translation of 1871, but that advantage has been taken of 
the criticisms and strictures passed by Dr. Joseph Derenbourg and other 
distinguished Talmudic scholars on that translation, and that the errors 
into which its authors had inadvertently fallen in their first essay have 
been corrected. The English, we notice, too, is not always faultless, but 
the errors are few and trifling, and, considering the greatness of the boon 
offered us, it were childish to quibble over them, or seek to detract from 
the value of the work because of them. It is only hyper-criticism that 
will find pleasure in dwelling on them. Dr. Schwab has for some reason 
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changed his original plan in publishing his work. Instead of prefacing 
this English edition with the elaborate Introduction he placed at 
the beginning of the French edition, he relegates it to the end, 
and puts here a very short preface in its stead. In 1871 he con- 
sidered that Introduction. of such vital importance to his readers that 
he prayed them to read it carefully before they looked into the trans- 
lated Talmud itself. Perhaps he thinks.that Deutsch, Bakclay, Poland, 
&c., have already made English readers so familiar with the details he 
there gave, that it is not necessary for us, in order to judge or appreciate 
the work aright, to have them again brought under our notice. The more 
probable reason, however, is, as he promises to give the Introduction after- 
wards, that the Introduction to his French edition requires a larger 
measure of revisal than the translation itself, or that some questions there 
raised are still sub judice, and may well wait. Certainly some of the con- 
clusions there come to require now to be reconsidered. The researches of 
Wiesner, and his reasons for reversing the commonly received ideas of 
the relationship between the two Talmuds as to priority of origin, &c., can- 
not be overlooked, and we may hope to see these discussed, and their value 
appraised, The work is to be publlshed in parts. The text is carefully 
printed, the Mishna in larger type and the Gemara in smaller. We hope 
the author and publishers may be able to carry forward their project to a 
happy completion. 


The Treasury of David: containing an Original Exposition of the 
Book of Psalms ; a Collection of Illustrative Extracts from 
the whole range of Literature; a Series of Homiletical Hints 
upon almost every verse; and Lists of Writers upon each 


Psalm. By C. H. Spuraeon. Vol. VII. Psalm CXXYV. 
to CL. London: Passmore and Alabaster, 1885. 


Mr. Spurgeon is to be heartily congratulated on the successful accom- 
plishment of his great task. It has occupied him and his assistants, it 
would appear, more than twenty years, and considering the amount of 
labour it has involved we do not wonder at it. In its way the work is 
unique and deserves the highest praise. The scholar and critic will pro- 
bably find little or nothing in it to his particular taste. It is not for such 
that the work has been written or compiled, but for what we may call the 
average Christian, and the purpose for which it has been written is that 
of bringing home to their hearts and minds the meaning of the 
authorised version, and their edification in the Christian faith, 
rather than for the solution of the numerous points of controversy 
raised by more scholarly critics. The popularity of the work is a proof of 
its utility. Mr. Spurgeon’s remarks are always pointed, racy, and full of 
evangelical truth ; the cxtracts are widely gleaned and well selected, and 
the homiletical hints are suggestive, and will doubtless prove helpful 
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to those for whom they are intended. As a devout commentary on the 
Psalms it is unrivalled for its spirituality, fertility of illustration, richness 
of sentiment, and general excellence. 


A Rabbinical Commentary on Genesis. Translated from the 
Judxo-Polish, with Notes and Indices. By P. J. HERSHON ; 
With Introductory Preface by the Ven. Archdeacon F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., &c. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1885. 


Mr. Hershon has already rendered considerable service to students of 
Jewish thought and theology by the various works he has published in 
connection with Talmudic literature. The one which he has now published 
will probably be regarded by many as in several important respects the 
most valuable. The Tzéenah Uréenah, of which it is a translation, is said, 
we may remark, to have been the work of Rabbi Jacob, who published it 
at Frankfort in 1693, and has ever since among the communities called 
Polish Jews enjoyed an uninterrupted popularity. A new edition of it 
was issued at Wilna so recently as 1877 in the Judso-Polish dialect, and a 
copy of it may be purchased any day in Duke Street, Aldgate. Among 
the Jews it is, in fact, a standard work and in constant demand. For 
the study of Jewish thought its value can scarcely be overrated. Nor is 
it without its value in connection with the study of the New Testament 
writings. Avowedly a compilation from the most ancient sources, 
it brings us, so to say, into the very atmosphere under which the 
inspired Christian Scriptures germinated. It contains many things which 
seem puerile, but Jewish Commentators are not the only ones that have 
written such things. And besides, as is becoming more evident day by 
day, things which seem puerile often hide very deep and precious truths. 
For our own part we have found the volume both interesting and sug- 
gestive. Many of the notes are excellent, and we cordially agree with Dr. 
Farrar in his assertion that the volume opens out the way to the acquisi- 
tion of a ‘clearer insight into Jewish theology and Jewish thought.’ 


Bible Heathens ; or the Church and World in Scripture Times. 
By Cartes Martin Grant, B.D., Minister of the Parish 
of St. Marks, Dundee. London, James Nisbet & Co., 1885. 


If the congregation of St. Marks, Dundee, are in the habit of hearing 
frequently such lectures as those contained in the volume before us, we 
only hope they are aware of their advantages. We have not often seen 
more conclusive evidence of what a valuable aid in the treatment of Scrip- 
ture subjects is a brilliant vivid imagination, when thoroughly disciplined. 
The result, in Mr. Grant’s case, is a series of sketches, full of interest and 
instruction, alike for the simple and unlearned, and for highly cultivated 
minds, It needs little learning to see how triumphantly Mr. Graut vindi- 
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cates his fundamental position, that holy Scripture abounds in proof that 
the world which lies outside the visible Church is not, and never has been, 
outside the love and care of the Father which is in Heaven ; but none, we 
think, who cannot call up in thought the writings of Plato, will fully ap- 
preciate, at least, the lecture on ‘Certain Greeks.’ The little volume, of 
less than three hundred pages, is a perfect store-house of valuable instruc- 
tion and suggestion, and is, altogether, one of the most admirable con- 
tributions to religious literature which we have seen for some time. 


Le Culte de Castor et Pollux en Italie. Par Maurice ALBERT. 
Paris: Ernest Thorin. 


What information does classical literature afford us concerning Castor 
and Pollux? As regards their marvellous exploits as heroes and their in- 
tervention in human affairs as deities there is no lack of details. The ad- 
ventures of the Tyndaride, their miraculous birth, their alternate death, 
their voyage with the Argonauts, their love for the daughters of Leucippus, 
are favourite themes with the poets ; whilst every schoolboy is familiar with 
the more serious narrative of the historian who relates their supernatural 
appearance at the battle of Lake Regillus. But if, advancing a step beyond 
this, we endeavour to bring together all that our reading may have taught 
us with respect to their worship and to the nature and extent of their at- 
tributes, we shall probably be astonished at the meagre result. Turning 
to Ovid, we find the sons of Leda figuring as the youthful heroes of his 
mythological novels. Cicero, in his scepticism, tells us that they never 
existed except in the imagination of Postumius’s superstitious legionaries. 
In Livy their appearance at the battle of Lake Regillus is wholly 
ignored, while Valerius Maximus mentions it only to add another chapter 
to his history of miracles. For Martial, they are the divine portraits of 
the twins whom he sings, and who will perhaps reward his ingenious flattery 
with a dinner. In short, literature will supply us with nothing but a few 
particulars which may serve to indicate the part which the Dioscuri played 
in Roman mythology as the patrons and protectors of soldiers in battle and 
of sailors ina storm. The silence of Roman writers becomes the more 
astonishing if we contrast it with the numerous monuments which recall or 
represent the divine twins. Throughout the whole of Italy their temples 
are to be found. They are themselves discovered on pedestals which stood 
in the squares or on tombs which lined the highways. In public 
museums and private collections, vases, mirrors, coins, gems, statues, 
lamps, and mural paintings, recall the exploits which the legends 
of Greece attributed to them, and the divine power which Roman piety re- 
cognised in them. It is in the study of these monuments that Dr. Albert 
has found materials for the valuable and interesting volume now before us. 
They have enabled him to go back to the very origin of the worship of 
Castor and Pollux in Italy, to retrace their legendary history, to point out 
the festivals in their honour, to discover their temples, to determine the 
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attributes of these deities all-powerful on land and sea, in heaven and be- 
neath the earth. In the various sections of his book he shows us the 
Dioscuri as military and maritime deities, as the guardians of commercial 
good-faith and integrity, as the patrons of all manly sports, as cosmic 
powers as poetical symbols, of the transformation of which.death is the 
prelude. The value of Dr. Albert’s scholarly work is the greater that, al- 
though the investigation which he has so successfully carried through has 
been thought of, and its importance in connexion with the religious belief 
of all nations of antiquity indicated, it has never before been attempted. 
Classical students have every reason to feel thankful to Dr. Albert for having 
thrown such full light on a subject which, in spite of its interest and its im- 
portance has hitherto remained one of the most obscure in the religion of 
ancient Rome. 


Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth 
Century : Being the Fifth Series of St. Giles’ Lectures. By 
JoHN TuLLocH, D.D., &c., &c. Longmans, Green, & Co., 

1885. 


Goed as the St. Giles’ Lectures have hitherto been, no one, we imagine, 
will object to the innovation introduced in connection with their delivery 
last year. If the results continue to prove as satisfactory as the one now 
before us, we can only hope that the innovation will become the fixed 
practice. Principal Tulloch’s volume contains by far the most important 
and most valuable series yet delivered in what we suppose we must call 
the religious centre of Scotland. The subject he has chosen is one for 
which both by learning and sympathy he is peculiarly fitted to handle. 
Already in his Rational Theology of the Seventeenth Century he has given 
ample proof of a largeness and liberality of thought, a freedom from deno- 
minational restraints and sectarian prejudice, and an ability to sympathise 
with and appreciate, and fairly present to his readers, the thoughts and 
sentiments of men whose ways of thinking are different from his own, 
which historians and theologians rarely exhibit or possess. In the present 
volume these qualities are conspicuous on every page, and if he may be 
taken as a representative of his age and country, the lectures he has now 
published may be regarded as a very cheering sign of the growth of a re- 
markably wise and genial spirit of toleration and charity. His own posi- 
tion as a theologian, judging by the lectures now before us, is by no means 
what many would call advanced. It is, if anythigg, conservative, and will 
appear to most as what is generally regarded as orthodox. All the more 
creditable, therefore, is the manner in which he has expounded and dealt 
with the thoughts and opinions of others. If there is one feature more 
characteristic of the volume than another it is the honest effort everywhere 
made to get at the real opinions of those who figure in its pages, and to 
state them clearly and without bias. This is indeed as it should be ; 
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whole an exceedingly fair and accurate account of the movements of 
religious thought during the first half of the present century. Beginning, 
of course, with Coleridge, Dr. Tulloch gives us a sketch of the theological 
and religious positions of Whately, Arnold, Keble and Cardinal Newman, 
Carlyle and J. S. Mill, Erskine of Linlathen, Maurice and Kingsley, Bishop 
Ewing and Robertson of Brighton, and besides criticising their opinions 
points out with great distinctness their influence on the religious move- 
ments going on around them. Particularly interesting is the sketch of the 
movements of theological and religious opinion in Scotland. The estimate 
of Carlyle is marked by good sense and discrimination. The same may be 
said of the lecture on J. S. Mill. The lecture on F. D. Maurice is one of 
the best utterances we have seen respecting him. On one or two points of 
minor importance we are disposed to differ from the author, but in the 
presence of so much that is excellent, willingly refrain from pressing 
them. 


The Politics of Aristotle. Translated into English, with Intro- 
duction, Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes and Indices, by 
B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, &c. Vol. I. 
and Vol II., Pt. I. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885. 


All we can do here in connection with this long expected work of Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s, is to chronicle its appearance, and to venture upon one or 
two general remarks respecting it. In its present form the work is incom- 
plete, and notwithstanding the rare excellence of the two volumes now 
issued, we should say that the best part, and certainly the part which those 
who take an interest in Aristotelian studies most desire to see, is still to 
come. There is much here of profoundest interest, but the notes and criti- 
cisms, and the innumerable suggestions which occur in the present volumes, 
only make one the more desirous to see the essays promised in the second 
and yet unpublished part of the second volume. In the parts now issued, 
the references to these essays are pretty numerous, and their titles, which 
are given, are alone sufficient to whet the appetite. Among them may be 
mentioned, as specially attractive, ‘The Structure and Formation of some 
of the Aristotelian Writings,’ ‘On the Style and Language of the Politics,’ 
‘ Aristotle as a Critic of Plato,’ ‘ Aristotle as a Political Philosopher,’ 
‘ Aristotle’s Contributions to History.’ The first volume contains, besides 
a somewhat lengthy and interesting preface, an elaborate Introduction 
(pp. ix.-cxlv.), the Translation, and an excellent Index. In the second 
volume, or to speak more correctly, in the first instalment of the second 
volume, we have the Notes and more Indices. The Introduction consists 
of analyses of the eight books of the Politics, to which the author has given 
life and value by interweaving with them a variety of ‘reflections’ con- 
taining many striking observations and acute criticisms. Some of the 
former of these contain hints respecting the contents of the forthcoming 
essays, as, for instance, in the following passage from the preface to the 
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analysis of the Fifth Book :—‘ We shall hereafter discuss in an essay, 
which will be found in the second volume, the value of Aristotle as an 
historian, and shall endeavour to show that his greatness was not less, but 
of a different kind from that which has generally been attributed to him. 
He saw far and wide ; he had cast his eyes over Hellas from Cyrene to 
Miletus and Rhodes ; from Massalia to Chios ; from Sybaris and Syracuse 
to ‘pollonia and Heracles on the Pontus; from Crete to Amphipolis. 
over the whole Hellenic world, and to some extent into the barbarous 
regions beyond, his inquisitive spirit had penetrated. We know not 
whence his information was obtained ; whether from Peripli or other geo- 
graphical works by writers such as Scylax and Hecataeus; or whether an 
oral tradition of Greek history was collected and taught in the Peripatetic 
School. He lived in a hearing and not in a reading age, and therefore 
much of his information must have come from merchants and travellers, or 
may have been collected in places to which he himself had travelled. But 
he hardly anywhere indicates his sources, and it would be vain for us to 
try to discover them.’ In other observations we have a comparison between 
Aristotle’s political ideas and similar ideas current in the present ; as, for 
instance, in a very fine passage on page Ixxxix., beginning, ‘The equality 
of mankind is an idea of the greatest power and efficacy. It begins with 
the beginnings of abstract thought ; it is the expression of a natural senti- 
ment ; it has long been made in all civilized countries the foundation of 
ethics and of civil rights :—Men, as we say, are equal in the sight of God, 
and in the eye of the law. To this also the world seems to be tending in 
politics ; it is the ideal of the future that all men may be equal in political 
powers and privileges, and equally fitted to exercise them.’ Another ad- 
mirable remark occurs in the analysis of Book VI.:—‘The language of 
Aristotle about the poor expresses a truly modern sentiment. He has a 
human feeling for them, such as is hardly to be found elsewhere in ancient 
philosophy.’ How much of the Politics is Aristotle’s and how much some 
pupil’s or commentator’s or compiler’s, Professor Jowett does not here 
undertake to say. Nor does he attempt any re-arrangement of the books 
or paragraphs. Accepting the text of Bekker’s first edition, he contents 
himself with pointing out the repetitions, the want of method in conduct- 
ing the argument, and the many unfulfilled promises scattered throughout 
the work. Variations from the text adopted are placed at the foot of the 
translation, and in the Notes alternative translations are given. The 
Notes are admirable both in respect to matter and form, and show the wide 
range of the author’s reading and scholarship. We can only add in con- 
clusion that, so far, the work promises to be a fitting sequel to the Dialogues 
of Plato, and in so saying we give to it the highest praise. 


Scepsis Scientifica, or Confest Ignorance the Way to Science, in an 
Essay of the Vanity of Dogmatizing and Confident Opinion. 
By JosEPH GLANVILL, M.A. Edited, with Introductory 
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Essay, by JoHN OwEN. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
& Co., 1885. 


It is a somewhat melancholy fact, but only forms another illustration of 
the well-known ‘Law of Chance’ which seems to regulate the fate of 
literary productions in all ages, that the works of so ripe a scholar, so pro- 
found a thinker, and so finished a writer, as was the Rev. Joseph Glanvill, 
Rector of Bath, 1666, and Prebendary of Worcester, 1678, should have 
lain so long neglected, and that for nearly two centuries and a quarter, no 
one, up to within a few months ago, has been found sympathetic enough, 
and with sufficient leisure and enterprise, to edit aud republish them in 
whole or in part. That, with the exception, perhaps, of his Treatise on 
Witchcraft, best known in the posthumous edition, edited by Dr. Henry 
More, under the title of Sadducismus Triumphatus, they were well worth 
republication, and were calculated both to instruct and delight, has been 
long well known, and has been loudly proclaimed by the few choice spirits 
who have known and studied them. Henry Hallam, in his History of 
Literature, wrote of them with admiration, and expressed his surprise that 
they had not been republished. Dugald Stewart, Whewell, and others, 
have lavished encomiums upon them. Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, in his Rise 
and Progress of Rationalism in Europe, declares that Glanvill ‘has been 
surpassed in genius by few‘ of his successors.’ He bears testimony to the 
high reputation in which he was held by his contemporaries, and says of 
his style that ‘ it often furnishes the noblest examples of that glorious elo- 
quence, so rich in varied and majestic harmonies, of which Milton, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and the early Anglican divines, were the greatest masters.’ 
Principal Tulloch, in his Rational Theology in England, etc., rather dis- 
parages Glanvill, but, so far as we know, he is the only modern writer of 
any note who denies to him either ‘originality’ or ‘depth of thought.’ 
If there was anything that specially characterised Joseph Glanvill, it was, 
we venture to think, the possession of both, and of both in a very marked 
degree. But be that as it may, many works of his period, of infinitely less 
literary merit and practical worth, have escaped the oblivion into which 
Glanvill’s fell. A brighter destiny seems now, however, in store for the 
latter. A kindred spirit, the author of that brilliant and fascinating book, 
Evenings with the Skeptics, which we noticed recently, has selected the 
Scepsis Scientifica, the best known and most deservedly admired of Glan- 
vill’s works, and, together with his publishers, has given it to us in a form 
that is worthy of it, and which must commend it to all lovers of pretty 
books as well as wise ones. Mr. Uwen has prefaced this elegant reprint 
by a short account of the author’s uneventful life, and a brief estimate— 
appreciative, but not unmixed with criticism—of Glanvill’s literary labours 
and remains. Glauvill was not the least distinguished of that heroic band 
of illuminati that adorned England in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, who welcomed so warmly and furthered so powerfully the phil- 
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osophy of Bacon, of Des Cartes, etc., and the free movements of thought 
generally in all branches of scientific, philosophic, and religious specula- 
tion. He was so prominent and efficient a factor in these movements, that 
he was early elected a member of the Royal Society, and followed the pro- 
gress of all scientific investigation with intelligent interest and delight. 
The Scepsis bears witness to this, and some of its pages read like prophecies 
of recent scientific discoveries. ‘I doubt not but posterity will find many 
things that are now but rumours verified into practical realities. It may 
be some ages hence a voyage to the Southern unknown tracts . . . will 
not be more strange than one to America, . . . To confer at the dis- 
tance of the Indies by sympathetic conveyances may be as usual to future 
times as to us is a literary correspondence. . . . The turning of the 
now comparative desert world into a paradise may not improbably be ex- 
pected from late agriculture,’ and se on. With ,Glanvill scepticism is not 
negation or unbelief. He uses the word in its true and classic sense of 
‘ enquiry and judicial suspense,’ as Mr. Owen neatly puts it. His effort 
in this work is to justify this attitude of mind, and present it as the only 
rational one for beings constituted as we are, and surrounded by such an 
environment as encircles us; and as the only one that will lead us to cer- 
tain and beneficial results, to accurate knowledge, and profitable inven- 
tions, We heartily commend the little work to our readers, and hope its 
sale will justify both editor and publishers in rescuing the rest of Glan- 
vill’s writings from the unmerited obscurity into which they have fallen. 


Philosophy and Experience. 8. H. Hopeson. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 1885. 


Mr. 8. H. Hodgson’s sixth address as President of the Aristotelian 
Society is, owing to its greater finality, more interesting than some of its 
predecessors. Its extraordinary acuteness will probably recommend it to 
a large circle of readers. Indeed Mr. Hodgson is often too acute. It is 
difficult to fix him down into any one point, and then recognise the arti- 
culus stantis vel cadentis philosophie. He assumes experience, and looks 
upon philosophy as a huge machinery of method by which his assumption - 
is to be coordinated. The result certainly is not a ‘New Materialism,’ as 
a distinguished Berkleyan once suggested, nor is it Idealism. We should 
rather term it an analytic Agnosticism, which is chiefly remarkable as a 
negation of Spinoza’s Absolutism. Reasoning from experience by a method 
of experience back to a better knowledge of experience is a circular pro- 
cess which never even touches the fundamental problem of philosophy. 
Despite his acuteness Mr. Hodgson has been too much mastered by the 
present craze of physical science for ‘ positive results.’ 


Scottish Philosophy. ANDREW SETH, M.A. London and Edin- 
burgh: W. Blackwood & Sons, 1885. 


A period of reaction is apt to be half unconsciously an age of one-sided 
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opinion. There can be little doubt that the present recoil in Scotland from 
the historic philosophy of Reid and his followers is sometimes marked by 
undue depreciation of their work. Professor Seth, although strongly in- 
fiuenced by Idealism, has here entered his protest against such procedure. 
We do not know that a more discriminating yet appreciative critique of 
the Scottish School has previousiy appeared. Mr. Seth has been at pains 
to indicate—and that successfully—how Reid’s reply to Hume primarily 
coincides with that of Kant. Berkeley’s ‘perception of distance’ is sub- 
jected to analysis with results similar to those obtained in the Critique 
of Pure Reason after the discussion of space and time. Again, 
Reid’s insistance on judgment as the unit of knowledge is strik- 
ingly in accord with Kant’s method of arriving at the categories. All 
through the identity of position between the Scottish and the German 
thinker is admirably worked out. But Mr. Seth is perhaps most success- 
ful in his criticism of the Scottish school. His curt dismissal of the dogma 
of relativity as a departure ‘from the catholic doctrine and traditional ten- 
dency of Scottish Philosophy ’ is one of the occasions—too few throughout 
the work—on which he frees himself from a constant attempt to grant too 
much credit to Scotch and too little to German philosophy. The most 
acute remarks on the weakness of Reid, however, are to be found further 
on. The curse of the Scottish school was its want of system ; and this was 
occasioned by the almost complete absence of Ontology. ‘Common sense’ 
was grounded in faith. Now faith is no part of philosophical theory. Here 
Mr. Seth would seem to have exposed the irremediable defect of the Scotch 
reply to Hume. It cannoi be remedied without the aid of the German ideal- 
ists. This brings us to Mr. Seth’s own chief defect. He freely admits the ne- 
cessity for Idealism, and is himself no dualist. Yet he is almost afraid to 
allow Hegel any considerable credit. So far does this view, or rather 
want of view, at last prevail that we find Mr. Seth saying ‘ Hegel carries 
us almost always with him except at such points—except where he seems 
to imply a perfect knowledge of a perfect world.’ In other words, Mr. 
Seth is a Hegelian save in what some would call the essential doctrine 
of Hegelianism. His mistake is rather a misconception. Hegel never im- 
plies a ‘ perfect knowledge of a perfect world,’ although he certainly 
proves that every individual is part and parcel of a process which is, in 
origin and principle, perfect. The very accusation of vagueness which Mr. 
Seth brings against Hegel is itself sufficient disproof of the objection just 
noted. Apart from this tendency to underestimate one to whom he is 
immensely indebted, Mr. Seth is free from serious error. His book 
is noteworthy not only as a peculiarly suggestive sketch, but also as 
an attempt to accord an appreciative study to a school which for a time has 
been, and will probably still continue to be, in no great favour. 


Antoine de Bourbon et Jeanne dAlbret. Par le BARON 


ALPHONSE DE RUBLE. 8vo, Vol. III. Paris: Labitte. 
Baron de Ruble, whose new and most interesting work we would heartily 
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recommend to our readers, is already favourably known on the Continent 
by valuable publications bearing upon the history of France. His editions 
of Blaise de Monluc’s letters and commentaries and of La Huguerye’s 
memoirs need only be mentioned here, and the author has proved himself 
to be familiar with the political, social, and intellectual history of the six- 
teenth century both in France and abroad. It is about eight years ago 
since Baron de Ruble gave to the public in an elegant volume the account 
of the romantic marriage of Antoine de Navarre with Jeanne d’Albret 
(Le Mariage de Jeanne d’Albret, 1877, 8vo), and now he undertakes to 
write the complete history of a prince, whose eventful life was intimately 
connected with the progress of the French Reformation, and who even only 
as the father of ‘le bon roi Henri’ deserves not to be forgotten. Three 
volumes of this work are now before us; it is to the third that we would 
particularly advert on the present occasion, and we may safely say that 
there are few histories which, on the three-fold score of impartiality, 
interest, and artistic performance, will more fully satisfy the requirements 
of the student. The documents and mémoires pour servir bearing upon the 
events of the sixteenth century are fortunately very numerous; the 
Simanca archives, the treasures of the British Museum, the French Biblio- 
théque Nationale, our own Record Office, and the Italian state-papers 
supply a mass of information which Baron de Ruble has diligently 
consulted, and the numerous extracts and summarized memorials referred 
to in the foot-notes or transcribed in the Appendix prove the author’s care 
in proceeding most cautiously, and never bringing forward a statement of 
any importance without justifying it by unimpeachable evidence. On opening 
the volume now under consideration, we find Charles [X. on the throne; the 
States-general are about to meet, and the famous ‘colloque de Poissy’ is 
soon to be held. The events of one year alone (December, 1560—December, 
1561) are related, but we do not regret the development given to the narra- 
tive of a twelve months’ period when we see the political importance of the 
incidents described and the light thrown upon the character of Antoine de 
Navarre. The principal object to be accomplished was of course to com- 
promise the weak, fickle, hesitating prince with the Huguenots, and thus to 
ruin his influence. This Catherine de Medici did, in the first place by 
appointing him lieutenant-general of the kingdom. Never was a more 
tempting bribe placed in the way of a vain-glorious, empty-headed person- 
age. The Queen-mother seemed to be dividing the supreme power with 
Antoine de Navarre ; as a matter of fact, she was transforming Louis into 
her tool, just as she had done in the case of the Guises, the Montmorencys, 
and so many others. It would take us far beyond the limits of a 
necessarily brief notice were we to enumerate all the points of in- 
terest discussed in this volume. The account of the ‘colloque’ or con- 
ference held at Poissy claims the foremost place, and it is curious to ob- 
serve the rapid progress made by the Reformers; it is true that many im- 
postors were endeavouring, under the cloak of religion, to take advantage 
of the general effervescence which had got hold of the public mind ; but at 
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the same time much real earnestness for spiritual things prevailed, and 
Jeanne d’Albret with all the ardour of a neophyte set a noble and consis- 
tent example to those around her. Throughout Baron de Ruble’s narra- 
tive, she stands in pleasant contrast to the duplicity of Catherine de Medici 
and the wavering, uncertain nature of her worthless husband. She is a 
guiding star in the midst of a court where the allurements of vice can scarcely 
be withstood, and where the reward of virtue is persecution and death. 


Les Carlovingiens en Limousin. Par Lupovic DRAPEYRON. 
Paris, Thorin, 


M. Drapeyron, Professor of History in one of the Paris Lycées, and 
editor of the Rune de Gedgraphie, has at various times published some in- 
teresting essays on the medieval history of Aquitaine and Southern France. 
A Limousin himself, he has studied thoroughly the annals of his native 
district, and he writes with all the authority of a master about the 
struggles between the Gallo-Roman and the Teutonic element in the vast 
territory bounded on one side by the Rhine, and on the other side by 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The brochure we propose reviewing is not 
a very long one, but its importance must not be measured by its dimen- 
sions, and it contains on the Carlovingian epoch details of a really interesting 
character. It is divided into three parts. The Germanisation of Limousin 
comes first under notice, and here, while in the Trans-Rhenan camp we find 
the well-known individualities of Pepin the Short and Charlemagne, we 
have the national cause represented by the celebrated Duke Waifre. In 
the whole progress of the early French medizval period, there are very 
few events which can be named equal, so far as their results are concerned, 
to the social revolution we are now alluding to, and it so happens that the 
province of Limousin was the principal theatre of that revolution. Weare 
not astonished, therefore, at finding that Waifre left behind him a remem- 
brance which ages could not completely destroy. Saint Denis boasted of 
the spoils of ‘the terrible Duke’ (dux sevus) ; before 1789 a monument 
existed at Bordeaux, commemorating his defeat ; one of the churches at 
Limoges contained for a long space of time an inscription vehemently in- 
sulting to Waifre, and proving how dreaded he was throughout the pro- 
vince. He was a kind of ‘ Black Douglas,’ and became the hero of many a 
legend. With the second epoch ‘of this history a totally different state of 
things appears. The province of Aqnitaine has had to submit to the Aus- 
trasian Franks ; but under the successors of the great emperor Charlemagne 
a strange feeling of insecurity prevails everywhere ; the incursions of the 
Northmen are threatening the destruction of the new civilisation, and 
dynastic quarrels betray the weakness of a family of rulers whose only 
master-spirit appears to have been its founder. The feudal system 
has supplied the materials for the third and concluding part of our 
author’s essay; but these materials are extremely scarce, and if we 
kno. something about the barons and the high clergy, we are, on the other 
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hand, left entirely in the dark respecting not only the social condition of 
the people, but also the external appearance of Limoges and of Limousin a 
thousand years ago. In conclusion, we have to thank M. Drapeyron for a 
valuable monograph, and we trust that his promised work on the struggle 
between the episcopates of Neustria and Austrasia will soon be forthcoming. 


Aberdour and Inchcolme: Being Historical Notices of the Parish 
and Monastery. In Twelve Lectures, By the Rev. 
Wim Ross, LL.D. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1885. 


Dr. Ross is already well known as the author of several works connected 
with the antiquities and past social and ecclesiastical life of Scotland ; and 
the reputation he has gained by them will by no means be diminished by 
the one he has now published. Though but a modest small octavo volume 
of some four hundred pages, it is quite as learned and valuable as many a 
larger and more voluminous work. As compared with many such it is 
much more interesting. At the same time it is delightfully gossipy. 
Though written and delivered more than twenty years ago, the twelve lec- 
tures of which it consists are as fresh and sparkling and attractive as when 
they were first delivered to the inhabitants of Aberdour, and seem to have 
improved by keeping. Indeed it is questionable whether they would have 
found so wide and interested a circle of readers if they had been published 
immediately after their delivery, as they are sure to find now. The 
popular mind was then probably scarcely so ripe for their appreciation. 
But be that as it may, their publication is a decided gain. Dr. Ross has 
laid all students of Scottish history and antiquities under a large debt of 
obligation, and has given to the world a picture of old Scottish life and 
society, which for fidelity, clearness, precision of outline, deftness of hand- 
ling, and accuracy of detail is well-nigh unsurpassed. His main subjects, 
as the title page indicates, are the village or regality of Aberdour and the 
monastery of Inchcolme, but along with their history he weaves a large 
amount of historical, literary and social information of the most interesting 
kind. The ‘grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens’ comes in for a large 
share of his attention ; so also do Vedder’s Poems, Fordun and Bower’s 
Scotuchronicon, and John Row the Scottish ecclesiastical historian. Two 
lectures are devoted to the tragic histories of the Regents Moray and 
Morton, and there is scarcely one page out of the four hundred on which 
we do not meet with one or other of the more conspicuous figures in Scot- 
tish history. Specially interesting and worthy of attention are the lectures 
and passages devoted to the superstitions and social customs of the periods 
dealt with. It is when dealing with these subjects, indeed, that Dr. Ross 
seems to be most of all at home, and the curious reader will find in his 
pages a very considerable amount of entertaining information respecting 
branks, stools of repentance, ‘ penny bridles,’ christenings, brewing, Yule- 
feasts, and many other ecclesiastical, social, and domestic habits and cus- 
toms, In short we know no book which within so small a compass con- 
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tains so varied, so accurate, and so vivid a description of the past life of 
the Scottish people, whether ecclesiastical or social, as Dr. Ross’s Aberdour 
and Inchcolme. 


John de Witt Grand Pensionary of Holland, or Twenty Years of 
a Parliamentary Republic. By M. Antontn LEFEVRE 
Pontais. Translated by S. E. and A STEPHENSON. 2 
Vols. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 


In some respects this translation is an improvement upon its original. 
Obvious misprints and erroneous dates, of which the original work contains 
a considerable number, have been corrected or left out, and some of the 
author’s misapprehensions respecting England and her policy have been 
modified or corrected. On the other hand most of the footnotes have been 
omitted. By omitting these a number of mistakes have been got 
rid of, but the better plan it seems to us would have been to have corrected 
the errors and retained the notes. Most of them, it is true, are but refer- 
ences to French or Dutch sources of information, but their correction and 
retention, besides giving the ‘general reader’ a greater sense of security, 
would have added very materially to the value of the translation. English 
sources of information M. Lefévre Pontalis has to a large extent ignored ; 
for what reason it is difficult to tell. The single volume published some 
time ago by Mr. Geddes, to whose learning and research a just tribute is 
paid, and several other English authorities have been consulted, but the 
sources on which reliance has been chiefly placed are French and Dutch, 
Of these M. Lefévre Pontalis has used a considerable number not hitherto 
drawn upon. Besides consulting the official archives at the Hague and 
Paris, he has had access to the library at Chantilly where the Duke d’ 
Aumale generously placed at his disposal the correspondence of the 
great Condé; M Hoeufft van Velsen and Messrs. van Sypestyn 
have communicated to him their family papers and records, and 
Madame Hoog and her son M. Hoog, the lineal descendants of 
the Grand Pensionary, have done the same. Of all this wealth 
of material M. Lefévre Pontalis has made, to say the least, diligent 
use, and there can be no doubt that his two volumes contain the fullest 
and most complete life of John de Witt which has yet been. given to the 
world. The only complaint we are disposed to make against them is that 
they do not always give an accurate representation of the conduct or policy 
of England. That M. Lefévre Pontalis should regard the passing of the 
celebrated Navigation Act of 1651 as an indication on the part of the 
English Government of an ‘ arrogant and aggressive policy,’ is perhaps 
natural ; but we can find no sufficient pretext for the assertion that the 
English Parliamentary envoys were in the same year, but previous to the 
passing of the Act, commissioned ‘to obtain the consent of the States-Gen- 
eral to the union of the two nations under the authority of a great council 
which should sit in England.’ Some two years afterwards when a similar 
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proposal was made by the English to the Dutch commissioners the latter 
asserted that it was altogether unexpected and that they had not seen or 
heard of any similar proposal in any previous negotiations. From a French 
or Dutch point of view, the work is almost all that can be desired, and 
even with the fault we have taken exception to, it is a genuine and valuable 
addition to historical literature. The translation deserves to be widely 
read. John De Witt was a noble soul, one of the grandest figures of the 
seventeenth century, and his life is in more ways than one profoundly 
interesting, and fraught with a vast amount of instruction. 


Culross and Tulliallan, or Perthshire on Forth ; its History and 
Antiquities, with Elucidations of Scottish Life and Character 
from the Burgh and Kirk-session Records of that District. 
By David BEVERIDGE. 2 vols, Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood & Sons, 1885. 


From the Town Council Records. of the ancient and royal Burgh of 
Culross, the Kirk-session Records of Culross and Tulliallan and a consider- 
able array of other sources, Mr. Beveridge has put together a remarkably 
full and singularly interesting description and history of that small fraction 
of the great county of Perth, which is separated from the rest of the 
county, and situated on the upper reaches of the Firth of Forth. From its 
present decayed condition few would imagine that Culross was once a scene 
of busy activity, or that its name was formerly common as a household 
word throughout the whole of the Lowlands of Scotland and in many parts 
of the Highlands. It was here that in the sixteenth century the enter- 
prising Sir George Bruce, younger brother of the first Lord Kinloss, and 
third son of Edward Bruce of Blairhall, carried on his extensive salt works 
and coal mining operations, on account of which the burgh, then but a 
burgh of barony was raised to the dignity of a royal burgh, and by which 
he amassed for himself a magnificent fortune, to be afterwards squandered 
away by his less prudent and enterprising heirs. It was here, too, that 
all or nearly all the girdles which were used in Scotland for several 
centuries were made, the smiths of the burgh having obtained an exclusive 
right to the manufacture of them, a right which was formally recognised 
and confirmed to them in the year 1597 by King James VI., and which 
they continued to enjoy down almost to the middle of the last century. 
Nor is Culross without importance in the civil and ecclesiastical annals of 
the country. It was here that St. Serf held his school and was buried. 
Here St. Mungo was born and educated, and here he set out on his 
celebrated mission to the tribes of Strathclyde. Not far from Culross, 
again, Duncan with his army sustained a serious defeat at the hands of the 
Danish pirates, when so many were slain on both sides that the little 
Caverns Burn, near which the battle was fought, is said to have run red 
with blood for twenty-four hours, Among the noble families connected 
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with the burgh are the Argyll, Colville, Kinloss, Primrose. Altogether 
the little burgh has had a most eventful life, and its history was well worth 
writing. Mr. Beveridge has written it in a manner which does him the 
highest credit. Every one of his pages bears witness to his painstaking 
industry. The light which his volumes throw upon the character and 
social condition of the Scottish people during the fifteenth and the follow- 
ing centuries is very considerable, and the incidents and facts which he 
adduces in this connection, while always instructive, are often entertaining. 
Few, very few Scottish local histories will bear comparison with Mr. 
Beveridge’s, and in some respects, we are disposed to think, it is without 
an equal. We should add that the volumes are admirably illustrated, and 
contain an interesting chapter by Mr. Beveridge on the etymology of the 
local names, and an appendix giving a list of the birds of Culross and 
Tulliallan contributed by Mr. J. J. Dalgleish. 


The History of Herod, or another look at a man emerging from 
twenty centuries of Calumny. By JOHN VicKERS. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1885. 


We should like much to be able to think more highly of Herod than we 
have been taught to do, and than the accounts of his deeds that have come 
down to us justify us in doing. We fear, however, that Mr. Vickers’ work 
able and interesting as it is, will fail to effect any great change in public 
opinion regarding his hero. He has damaged his cause by assuming 
throughout—and justifying his doing so—the position of an advocate who, 
pleading for the life of a murderer, exaggerates the extenuating circum- 
stances, and appeals to the jury’s compassion and not to their sense of 
justice. Yet his book is the outcome of careful study of Herod’s times 
and career, and presents to us the stirring events of his reign, and the 
tragic story of his life, in impressive relief. Had he not been so lashed 
into fury by his sense of the wrong done to that monarch’s character and 
memory—had he written with less passion, and judicially presented both 
sides of the case, he could hardly have failed, at least, to awaken a certain 
amount of sympathy with Herod in the terribly trying circumstances in 
which his ambition and ‘the drift of things,’ so often placed him. More 
than this we hardly hope Mr. Vickers could have accomplished, but we 
fear the tone pervading his pages, and the réle of special pleader he has 
confessedly assumed, may prevent his even attaining that modicum of 
success. His book is, however, well worth reading, and, if it does not 
succeed in making us regard Herod as an injured saint it yet gives usa 
very fair and complete history of the events of his reign. 


Récits du Seizidme Siecle. Par JULES BONNET. Seconde 
Série, 8vo. Paris: Grassart, 1885. 


Monsieur Jules Bonnet has for a long period of time devoted all his 
energies and his talent as a writer to a history of the Reformation in 
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France and in Italy. Not that his numerous works contain an express 
account of that great event, but he has collected a certain number of epi- 
sodes in the history of the sixteenth century, a group of prominent figures, 
and under the title of Récits du Seiziéme Siécle he has unfolded before our 
eyes scenes of the most dramatic description. His edition of the letters of 
Calvin, his labours in connection with the Bulletin de la Société du Pro- 
testantisme Frangais had already won for him much reputation, but it is 
only with the publication of his Récits that he has given evidence of his 
merits as an original author. Three volumes of this collection have ap- 
peared at various intervals, besides separate monographs of Olympia 
Morata and Antonio Paleario ; the present one is the first of another series, 
and it fully equals in interest those which have preceded it. The reader 
who glances at the table of contents which terminates the modest duode- 
cimo, will no doubt be arrested at once by the titles of the last two sketches 
—the massacre of Vassy and Admiral Coligny at Chatillon. Whether we 
consider the Vassy catastrophe as a fortuitous event or a crime deliberately 
premeditated, it still remains a most serious incident in the history of the 
French Reformation ; if the Amboise conspiracy is really in point of date 
the opening scene of the drama, the massacre of Vassy must be considered 
as the first step taken by the Roman Catholics to crush the Reformation 
and to stamp out what they called heresy. M. Jules Bonnet in his Récit 
has, we think, perfectly defined the part played by the Guises throughout 
the whole of the struggle carried on by the religious minority against their 
oppressors. More Papist than the Pope himself, more intolerant than 
Charles IX. and Catherine de Medici, those clever and unscrupulous 
Lorrainers had determined upon destroying the new doctrines ; and, by 
appealing to the blind fanaticism of the mob, and the prejudices of the 
bourgeoisie, they had succeeded in acquiring an amount of influence far 
greater than that enjoyed by the King himself. No wonder that they were 
hated by the cunning Italian princess, no wonder that Catherine hesitated 
on Saint Bartholomew’s day whether the Catholics or Guisards should 
be slaughtered rather than the Huguenots. M. Jules Bonnet explains 
very accurately the whole policy of the Guises ; he shows their persistent 
efforts to isolate the unfortunate Protestants, and to deprive them of the 
support they would naturally expect from the German Lutherans. As for 
the premeditation of the Vassy massacre, it can hardly be doubted now ; 
we do not mean to say, of course, that the particular day and the particu- 
lar spot had been settled beforehand ; but the Guises had firmly resolved 
- upon taking the earliest opportunity of showing their fanaticism at the ex- 
pense of the Huguenots, and they did so, notwithstanding the very clauses 
of the édit de Janvier, and the enlightened patriotism of Chancellor 
L’ Hopital, at that time supported by Catherine de Medici. Want of 
space prevents us from doing more than allude to M. Jules Bonnet’s chap- 
ter on Coligny, it will be found not the least interesting amongst the con- 
tents of a volume which inaugurates in the happiest manner the second 
series of the R cits du Seiziéme Siecle. 
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Dwellers on the Nile, or Chapters on the Life, Literature, History 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. By E. A. WaLLIs 
Buper, M.A. London: Religious Tract Society. 


This new volume of the ‘By-Paths of Bible Knowledge’ series will 
compare favourably with most of its predecessors. It certainly does not fall 
behind them in interest. Into a couple of hundred pages Mr. Wallis 
Budge has managed to compress a large amount of information derived 
from some of the best and most recent authorities, which will be of great 
use to those who wish to read the Old Testament Scriptures intelligently. 
Beginning with the attempts made during the last century to deciphér 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, he proceeds to give an account of the discovery 
and decipherment of the Rosetta stone, and then of Egyptian language 
and writing. Not the least interesting of the chapters which follow are 
those on the literature and religion of the Ancient Egyptians, while the 
one in which Mr. Budge brings the light of the monuments of Egypt to 
bear upon the illustration of the Pentateuch will be read with special 
attention. The volume like its predecessors is abundantly illustrated. In 
all probability it will prove acceptable to a very large class of readers. In 
fact it can hardly fail. 


Domestic Annals of Scotland, from the Reformation to the 
Rebellion of 1745. By Ropert CaamBers, LL.D., etc. 
Abridged Edition, Edinburgh and London: W. & R. 
Chambers. 1885. 


For this volume we have nothing but praise. We know no book of the 
same size from which the reader can obtain so vivid and accurate an idea 
of the period of Scottish history with which it deals. The larger work is 
without an equal in the English language and so far as we know in any other 
language. The abridgement has been executed with skill: the extracts 
from original authors, frequently eye-witnesses of the incidents they record, 
are well chosen and admirably placed. The work should have a very wide 
circulation. To our own mind there is not an uninteresting page in it 
from beginning to end. 


The Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of Henry Thomas 
Buckle. A new and abridged Edition. Edited by GRANT 
ALLEN. 2 vols, London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1885. 


The three bulky volumes of the original edition of this collection 
have here been reduced to two, handy in size and closely printed. 
The principle on which Mr. Grant Allen has acted in making his 
selection has been to leave out all passages of the original edition 
which were entirely, or for the most part, extracts from other 
authors, and to retain those only that expressed Mr. Buckle’s mind 
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or represented his collation and comparison of several more or less 
independent authorities. Some fault may probably be found with the way 
in which this principle has been applied, but for our own part we believe 
that the principle itself is a sound one, and are disposed to accept Mr. 
Allen’s application of it as a piece of workmanship exhibiting considerable 
tact and discrimination. The numerous extracts from Mr. Buckle’s Com- 
monplace Book, which, though in many instances curious and interesting, 
have been left out, while all, or nearly all, the papers anc fragments in 
which his way of thinking or of working is illustrated, have been retained. 
Commentary on these is here needless ; they are well known and deserve 
to be widely read, and in their present form they will doubtless reach a 
still wider circle of readers. We are glad to see that Mr. Grant has allowed 
Miss Helen Taylor’s excellent biographical notice of Buckle to remain as 
au introduction to the volumes, and that he has not left out the letter on 
the Pooley Case. 


John Bunyan: His Life, Times, and Work. By JoHN Brown, 
B.A., Minister of the Church at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
With Illustrations by Ep. WaympEr. London: W. Isbister, 
1885. 


We have very great pleasure in congratulating Mr. Brown on the com- 
pletion of what on all hands must at least be considered an excellent piece 
of literary workmanship. For the first time in the history of English liter- 
ature, the life of Bunyan has been written with the fulness, skill, and 
devotion to his memory which his character, position, and magnificent re- 
putation deserve. Why it has not been so written before is a question to 
which it is difficult to assign a satisfactory explanation. It may be that of 
the many who have hitherto attempted to narrate the great allegorist’s life, 
none has had at his command the requisite material. Or has it been that 
none of them has been so strongly moved, felt so deeply the inward call, or 
had so profound an interest.in all that belongs to Bunyan, his memory, or 
his works as Mr. Brown? Be it what it may, the present ‘ minister of the 
Church at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford,’ has completed a necessary and noble 
work. Its appearance removes a blot from English literature and will be 
hailed with satisfaction wherever the English language is spoken or the 
name of Bunyan known. In some respects Mr. Brown has had advantages 
for the prosecution of his work superior to those of any other of Bunyan’s 
biographers. For over a quarter of a century he has officiated as one of 
Bunyan’s successors and lived in an atmosphere charged, so to say, with 
his spirit, and alive with memory and traditions of his life and work. 
Besides, constant crowds of visitors coming from ail parts of the English 
speaking world to do honour to his great predecessor, have kept alive his 
interest and furnished a continual incentive to his work. At the same time 
the publications of the Historical MSS. Commission have placed within his 
reach a vast mass of material connected with Bunyan and his times, which 
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up to almost quite recently was scarcely known to exist. These were im- 
portant advantages, but what is of more importance to readers of The 
Pilgrims Progress or Grace Abounding is, Mr. Brown has had the faculty of 
turning them to account ; and not only so, but of laboriously searching in 
almost every possible direction and gleaning whatever could be found 
throwing light on Bunyan or his times. His work reminds us of an old 
Dutch picture full of light and shade, warm colouring, and minute and 
precise detail, charming in its simplicity and realism but none the less be- 
tokening the touch of a master-hand. Any attempt to give an account of 
Mr. Brown’s work or of the fresh light he has brought to bear on the life, 
times, and work, of Bunyan, we shall not here make, for the reason that 
in the space at our disposal we should simply fail to do justice either to the 
one or the other. We will merely add that the fresh information Mr. 
Brown has gathered enables him to write independently, that in several 
instances he has with good reason contradicted the opinions of Lord 
Macaulay, Mr. Froude, and Mr. Offor, and that he has been able to correct 
and explain one or two Bunyan traditions. We should also add that the bib- 
liographical parts of Mr. Brown's work are equally praiseworthy with the 
rest. - 


The Life and Times of Chrysostom. By the Rev. R. WHELER 
Busu, M.A. F.R.G.S. London: The Religious Tract Society, 
1885. 


The Rector of St. Alphage has done good service in placing within the 
reach of ordinary readers a clear and very interesting account of one of the 
greatest of the Fathers. Works of this class are especially valuable in the 
present day, for their clear setting forth of the indisputable fact, that the 
men who have left their mark most indelibly on the Church, have always 
been men of high education, and severe mental training. Of S. Chrysostom, 
whose hold upon the masses was so great that the sentence of exile pro- 
nounced upon him raised a tumult in Constantinople which, but for his 
dignified forbearance, might have proved fatal to the Emperor himself, 
Mr. Bush says, ‘It was not by lowering what has fairly been called the 
“‘ dignity of the pulpit,” however much some in the present day may sneer 
at the expression, that he gained his great success and his mighty dominion 
over the minds of men. He was not unfrequently ironical, sarcastic, and 
satirical ; but he never descended to vulgar witticisms, or low buffoonery, 
or questionable jests, or unsuitable familiarity, in order to gain that mastery 
which he possessed. He endeavoured, on the contrary, to raise to some- 
what of his own exalted level the tastes, and tone, and feelings of his 
hearers.’ These words, in reference to a man who was especially beloved 
of the common people, cannot be too strongly impressed upon preachers of 
the present day. We have not space for many interesting quotations we 
should like to give from Mr. Bush’s work, and only hope it may have the 
wide-spread circulation it merits. It is written in clear forcible simple 
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language, and is exceedingly well arranged, therefore especially suitable for 
general reading. 


Letters of the late Frances Ridley Havergal. Edited by her Sister, 
M. V.G. H. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1885. 


This volume will doubtless be warmly welcomed by all thoroughgoing 
adherents of that religious party to which Miss Havergal belonged; beyond 
the limits of that party it can be of little interest. It has been remarked 
that the letters of very egotistical people are often very interesting. It 
may be so, when you do not have too many of them; but to read through 
a whole volume so largely occupied as the one before us with descriptions 
of those states of spiritual inebriation and depression which, to outsiders, 
appear merely symptomatic of an extremely highly strung nervous system, 
but which the religious party known as evangelical, seem to regard as 
specially indicative of exalted piety, is rather dreary work. Miss Havergal 
unquestionably possessed high musical and poetical ability, and her energy, 
zeal, and earnestness, are indisputable. But her mental and moral range 
appears very narrow, and her own remark, ‘I hardly ever come in cuntact 
with unconverted folk,’ points to a very limited range of observation. These 
defects must prevent her letters from possessing any great interest for those 
whose broader range and wider experience give them more insight into 
those strange and complex problems, of both spiritual and moral life, of 
whose very existence she seems to be wholly unaware. 


John Gordon of Pitlurg and Parkhill ; or Memoirs of a Standard 
Bearer. By his Wipow. London: James Nisbet & Co., 
1885. 


A more zealous earnest worker in that special branch of religious effort 
to which he devoted himself than Mr. Gordon of Pitlurg probably never 
lived. The volume before us contains a marvellous record of untiring 
energy, and increasing labour. Such an example of entire self-devotion to 
the welfare of others cannot fail of wide-spread beneficial results, but we 
must confess the whole spiritual system pursued by that party to which 
Mr. Gordon belonged appears to us as empirical as the medical system 
which enabled him gravely to tell a correspondent that ‘consumption beyins 
with a common cold neglected.’ A firm belief in sudden conversion as a 
common occurrence lays these so-called evangelists terribly open to being 
taken in by impostors, or self deceivers, and that they are thus imposed 
upon, to an extent they little suspect, and with evil results of which they 
have little conception, is no secret to those whose views are broader, and 
observations wider than their own. Their unceasing devotion to the study 
of Scripture, and to prayer, is right enough as far as it goes; but what 
would become of a medical man who devoted his whole time to studies of 
remedies against disease, in a sort of general way, and then started to prac- 
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tise without any particular study of the subjects on whom he was going to try 
those remedies ? We know of one evangelical preacher who gloried exceed- 
ingly over a case of sudden conversion, so marked and indisputable, that 
he was never weary of regreting that those who doubted could not all have 
been present, as, he said, they must have been convinced. The woman 
was simply drunk at the moment ; a fact suspected at the time by keen 
observers, and afterwards proved. As long as these really excellent men 
seek after sudden conversion, and neglect deep careful study of human 
nature, quite apart from theological conceptions of the same, so long will 
they be in constant danger of such deception, with disastrous results of 
which they probably see little. 


Life of Henry Fawcett. By Leste SterHen. Two Portraits. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1885. 


Mr. Stephen’s Life of his friend divides itself into two parts; the 
biographical and political. Of the two we must candidly own we prefer 
the former, not that we have any serious objection to Mr. Fawcett’s 
politicai creed, but as much the more interesting. The latter was of 
course, necessary, for it was mainly as an actor on the political arena that 
Mr. Fawcett was known to the public, but it may be doubted whether it 
was requisite to allow it to occupy so large a space in the volume. Here 
and there, notwithstanding the extremely lucid exposition which Mr. 
Stephen gives of his friend’s political conduct and principles, the 
exposition is too elaborate. At the same time it must be admitted 
that Mr. Stephen has made amiable use of his political narra- 
tive; and though we would fain have had more biography and 
less politics, he never loses sight of the main object of biography. 
From beginning to end he is engaged in illustrating Mr. Fawcett’s 
character and there can be no doubt as to distinctness and fidelity of the 
impression he succeeds in leaving it upon the reader’s mind. The strictly 
biographical section of the volume is, so far as it goes, deserving of 
all praise. Mr. Stephen has written of his friend with a candour, 
discrimination, and good sense, which among biographers are unfor- 
tunately becoming somewhat rare. No one, however, will charge Mr. 
Stephen with saying too much about Mr. Fawcett’s social and domestic life, 
and there are few who will not regret that he has not said more. Asa 
politician Mr. Fawcett enjoys, and enjoys deservedly, a very high repu- 
tation, but his claim to be remembered rests, we believe, on other grounds. 
Though not great in the sense usually attached to that epithet, nor an 
original or brilliant thinker, he was nevertheless a great intellectual and a 
great moral force. As the Radical Reformer or Member for India he may 
be forgotten, but as one who by the sheer force of his character worked his 
way up the ladder of social and political eminence until he became the 
Blind Postmaster-General he will probably be remembered for long years 
tocome. The pertinacity with which he stuck to the resolution, taken ten 
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minutes after the accident which made him blind for life, and the splendid 
success he achieved are things which the average mind can understand and 
appreciate and does not willingly forget. Other points of interest in his 
character were his calmness and cheerfulness under suffering, his 
sociability, his effort to live happily and to help others to do the same, and 
his intense sympathy with the suffering. Not the least beautiful thing in 
his life was the warm attachment which existed between him and his 
parents. But on these and many other topics of interest we must refer 
the reader to Mr. Stephen’s volume. We'can only add that there is in it 
much that is of more than biographical interest. Mr. Stephen takes 
occasion to expound, as we have already hinted, Mr. Fawcett’s opinions as 
a politician and political economist, and as the exposition of the opinions 
of one who if not an original thinker, was certainly shrewd, safe and 
practical, what he has to say is well worth the most careful study. 


Charles Darwin. By Grant AuLEN. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1885. 


The choice of subject and author for the first volume of this new series, 
published by Messrs. Longmans, has been exceedingly fortunate. Charles 
Darwin deserved the foremost place in any such series, and in Mr. Grant 
Allen he has found a sympathetic and eminently lucid expositor of his life 
and work. From beginning to end the volume, which, we may say in 
passing, is of a handy size and well printed, is saturated with evolutionism, 
and written on lines which will satisfy the most ardent believer in Dar- 
winism and evolution. Mr. Aller’ is apparently a firm believer in Mr. 
Galton’s theory of heredity, but one does not need to accept that somewhat 
questionable theory in order to appreciate the quality of his work. This 
is in all important respects well conceived and well executed. In his pre- 
face he remarks :—‘ In this little volume I have endeavoured to present 
the life and work of Charles Darwin viewed as a moment in a great revolu- 
tion, in due relation both to those who went before and to those who came 
after him. Recognising, as has well been said, that the wave makes the 
crest, not the crest the wave, I have tried to let my hero fall naturally 
in his proper place in a vast onward movement of the human intellect, of 
which he was himself a splendid product and a moving cause of the first 
importance. I have attempted to show him both as receiving the torch 
from Lamarck and Malthus, and as passing it on with renewed brilliancy 
to the wide school of evolutionary thinkers whom his work was instru- 
mental in arousing to fresh and vigorous activity along a thousand separate 
and varied lines of thought and action.’ We are not sure that the analogy 
of the wave making the crest is altogether a sound one, though there is 
certainly a measure of truth in it ; but we have no hesitation in saying 
that Mr. Grant has accomplished all he has attempted in the most praise- 
worthy way. His volume may be taken as by far the most popular and 
intelligible account of Darwin, his discoveries, theories, and position in tle 
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intellectual world that has yet appeared. It forms a really excellent be- 
ginning to the series, and but for its flings at the orthodox might have 
been held up as a model to be followed. It is certainly a book to be read 
by all who wish to have a clear conception of what Darwin has done, and 
of the relation in which Darwinism stands to the theory of Lamarck and 
the wider theory of evolution. 


The Martyrs of Angus and Mearns: Sketches in the History of 
the Scottish Reformation. By the Rev. J. Morrat Soort. 
Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner, 1885. 


Mr. Moffat Scott seems to have prepared for the writing of the series of 
lectures of which his present volume apparently consists, by a pretty exten: 
sive course of reading. It may be doubted, however, whether he has done 
more than skim the surface of his authorities. Still he has written fluently, 
and, though here and there somewhat verbosely, on the whole with com- 
mendable vigour, and has managed to convey to the natives of Angus and 
Mearns a fairly clear and accurate conception of those who did so much in 
their district to further the cause of the Reformation. The characters 
dealt with are mainly Stratoun of Whitstoun, Wishart and the Vicar of 
Lunan. Exception may be taken to some of Mr. Scott’s statements, as for 
instance the one with which the volume opens, and also to a number of his 
epithets. As a local book, however, the volume which is well illustrated 
and handsomely ‘ got up’ will be valuable. 


English Life in China. By Major Henry KNnouiys, Royal 
Artillery. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1885. 


The title which Major Knollys has chosen for his volume, though true 
enough so far as it goes, entirely fails to convey anything like an adequate 
idea of the wonderful variety of interesting and useful information with 
which he has crowded its pages. We might almost say that it fails even to 
indicate it. English life in China is certainly described, fully, clearly, 
picturesquely, but much more is said about China and the Chinese. And 
herein consists the principal value of the book. Country and people, their 
habits, character, amusements, employments, aversions, houses, appearance, 
dress and superstitions are all described with photographic accuracy in terse, 
clear, and vigorous English. Hitherto we have regarded the works of M. 
Huc as containing the best and most reliable written account of the Chinese 
and their ways, but henceforward we shall give the preference to this vol- 
ume of Major Knollys.’ All who desire to obtain trustworthy and useful 
information about that strange and unamiable people ought at once to read 
it. To those who take an interest in Foreign Missions we would recommend 
the perusal of Major Knollys’ outspoken and sensibie chapter on missions 
in China. They will find much there that they ought to know and ponder. 
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from Paris to Pekin over Siberian Snows. By VicToR MEIG- 
NAN. Edited from the French by WiuL1AM Conn. Notes, 
Map, Illustrations. London: W. Swan, Sonnenschein & 
Co., 1885. 

This is one of the best books of travel we have seen for many a day. It 
makes no pretensions to be learned or scientific, but is always brisk, lively, 
entertaining or instructive, and never tedious. Mr. Meignan, it seems, 
was desirous of knowing what the steppes of Siberia look like in their 
winter dress of snow, and deterinined to go and see for himself. Leaving 
Paris about the fall of the year he went on to St. Petersburg, and then to 
Moscow. Here winter overtook him, and in a sledge he made the journey 
to Nijni-Novgorod, Kazan, Perm, and on by Omsk and Tomsk to Irkutsk, 
and thence by Lake Baikal to Kiachta and Maimatchin. At the last 
place he quitted his sledge and made his way in the company of a caravan 
of tea merchants across Mongolia and the desert of Gobi, to the Great Wall 
of China, and thence proceeded to Pekin. He appears to have been satis- 
fied with what he saw, but does not recommend any one to follow his 
example. Nor would we. At the same time we would strongly recommend 
the perusal of the record which Mr. Conn has here prepared of his toilsome 
and perilous journey. There is not a dull page in it. Many of its pages 
are intensely interesting ; in some of them the interest is almost sensa- 
tional ; while all of them are more or less informing. 


In Southern India; a visit to some of the chief Mission Stations in 
the Madras Residency. By Mrs. Murray MITCHELL. 
London : Religious Tract Society, 1885. 


This volume contains one of the most interesting accounts of Mission 
work in India which we have seen for a long time. It is not only well 
worth the attention of all who really honestly have doubts as to the value 
of such work, especially as now being carried on throughout India, but is, 
apart from its special object, very interesting. Mrs. Murray Mitchell is 
evidently a woman of highly cultivated mind, and thoroughly Catholic 
breadth of view. She has an artist’s eye for beauty of scenery, and great 
power of giving very vivid descriptions of what she sees. This power she 
has utilized with admirable effect, in breaking the monotony which would 
be inevitable, in a volume of nearly four hundred pages, were it one un- 
relieved aecount of missionary efforts. The book ought to be very advan- 
tageous to the cause of Indian Missions. 


The Literature of the French Renaissance, An Introductory 
Essay. By ArTHUR TitLEY. Cambridge University Press, 
1885. 


The literature of the French Renaissance Mr. Tilley scarcely touches. 
For the most part, if not entirely, he is occupied with the literature and 
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causes which preceded it and to which it owed its origin, though, of course, 
all he has to say has a clear and distinct bearing upon it, Taking his 
volume for what it is, and for what in fact it professes to be, an attempt to 
clear the way for an elaborate study of the French Renaissance literature, 
we can speak of it only in terms of unqualified praise. While, as it is al- 
most needless to say, thoroughly acquainted with the history and literature 
of me:lizeval France, Mr. Tilley exhibits a profound and just appreciation of 
the tendencies in which they originated, and of the various currents 
of thought and intellectual activity which, beginning to make themselves 
felt during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, have since contributed so 
largely to make the Europe of to-day what it is. Perhaps, however, the 
more distinctive characteristic of Mr. Tilley’s volume is its method. In his 
preface he very properly remarks that histories of literature are apt to deal 
only with biography and criticism, and thus to be wanting in what ought 
to be their main feature, the story of the growth and development of a 
nation’s intellectual and literary life. This fault Mr. Tilley has so far care- 
fully avoided, and is occupied, as we have already said, chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, with tracing the causes to which the literature of the French Rena* 
issance was due and by which its character wasdetermined. This naturally 
leads him back to a consideration of the characteristics of the Italian Rena- 
issance which as he points out, were the spirit of free inquiry, the delight in 
beauty, and the revival of classical learning. It is to thefirst of these, however, 
that Mr. Tilley ascribes the beginning of the Renaissance ; the new learning, 
while doing full justice to its influence, he regards simply as a stimulus to 
it. Passing from the Italian to the French Renaissance, the history of 
which, he well observes, is the record of a great national literary movement 
rather than of individual men of letters, he emphasises the fact that though 
later and of slower growth than in Italy, the Renaissance in France was 
infinitely hardier. ‘The Renaissance literature in Italy,’ he remarks, ‘ was 
succeeded by a long period of darkness, which remained unbroken, save by 
fitful gleams of light, till the days of Alfieri. The Renaissance literature 
in France was the prelude to a literature, which for vigour, variety, and 
average excellence, has in modern times rarely, if ever, been surpassed.’ 
And this superiority may be ascribed, Mr. Tilley with justice maintains, 
‘partly to the natural law that precocious and rapid growths are always 
less hardy than later and more gradual ones, partly to the character of the 
French nation, to its being more intellectual and less imaginative than the 
Italian, and therefore more influenced by the spirit of free inquiry than by 
the worship of beauty, partly to the greater unity and vitality of its politi- 
cal life, but in a large measure to the fact that in France the Renaissance 
- came hand in hand with the Reformation.’ On this last point Mr. Tilley 
dwells with emphasis and rejects the, as it seems to us, untenable position 
that the Renaissance and the Reformation were distinct movements. We 
regret that we cannot here devote more space to Mr. Tilley’s volume. It 
is exellent both in conception and execution, and will be followed ere long 
we trast by the work to which it is designed to serve as an introduction, 
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The Black Book of Paisley and other Manuscripts of the Scoti- 
chronicon with a Note upon John de Burdeus or John de 
Burgundia, otherwise Sir John Mandeville, and the 
Pestilence. By Davin Murray, M.A, F.S.A., Scot. 
Printed for Subscribers. Paisley: Alex. Gardner. 1885.. 


The size of this work will scarcely bear comparison with the amount of 
labour and learning it represents. The subject with which it deals is not 
of very general interest, and many will probably wonder why Mr. Murray 
has spent so much time and labour upon it. To the select few, however, 
for whom he has written the work will be both of great interest and great 
value. Any question or dubiety as to what the Black Book of Paisley 
really is, cannot now, in the face of the learned and elaborate demonstra- 
tion he has here written, any longer exist. The general opinion has been 
that the Black Book of Paisley was an original work ; Mr. Murray has 
here shown that it is a copy of Fordun and Bower’s Scotichronicon, older 
than the Edinburgh College copy, older than the Schevez MS., older also 
than the Brechin Castle copy, and probably the oldest extant. The date 
assigned to its origin by the editors of the second edition of Slezer’s 
Theatrum Scotiae is about 1451 ; Dempster places it a year later, and Mr. 
Murray seems disposed to accept either of these dates. From a number 
of memoranda he has collected, he infers that ‘the volume was most likely 
in possession of the Abbey of Paisley as early as 1455 or 1456, and not 
later than 1474.’ Attention is called to the existence of a transcript and 
abridgement of the work, and the history of the Black Book, which 
has been somewhat checkered, is traced down to the time when 
after being presented by Fairfax to Charles II., it was placed by 
the latter in the ancient Royal Library at St. James’, and thence trans- 
ferred by George II. to the British Museum. Mr. Murray in the course of 
his work also describes the various MSS. of the Scotichronicon, collates 
the text of the Black Book with that printed by Goodall, narrates the 
history of the abridgement, and discusses the question whether at one time 
there was not kept or written in the Abbey of Paisley an original work which, 
though now lost, was the cause of the confusions which have arisen about 
the Black Book of Paisley. Not the least valuable portions of the volume 
are the many elaborate and informing notes scattered throughout it. 
The notes, for there are several, on Sir John Mandeville, deserve especial 
mention for their extensive research and erudition. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded 
mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society, - 
Edited by J. A. H. Murray, LL.D. Part II. Ant-Batten. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: H. Frowde. 1885. 


The statement accompanying this second part of Dr. Murray’s magnifi- 
cent work, that its subsequent parts will be issued at intervals of six 
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months, is one that will be received with the utmost satisfaction. The 
lines on which the work has been laid down are so admirable, and the man- 
ner in which it has been executed has hitherto so far surpassed the most 
sanguine expectations, that its rapid completion has become, for more 
reasons than one, an imperative necessity. In the present Part the letter 
' A is completed, and B carried down to the end of Ba. Under A 15, 123 
words have been treated ; 12, 183 of them main words, 1112 combinations 
and compounds, and 1828 subordinate words and forms with synonyws ; 
and as in English Dictionaries A comprises about one-sixteenth of the 
whole alphabet, it is expected that the work will be completed in twenty- 
two more Parts. In the Part now before us there are no signs of falling off 
either in interest or execution. Some of the articles are elaborated with 
amazing patience, and those on as, at, art, bail, band, bank, bar, are splen- 
did examples of lexicographical treatment. The article on as, for instance, 
extends to eight columns, and that on at to as many ; back and its com- 
pounds occupy twenty-four, bar six, and ask four; while to Anéi- and its 
compounds no fewer than forty-two columns are given. Of special interest, 
again, is the treatment of such words as balk, bar, barrister, attorney, atone- 
ment, anthem, bail, bailey, bailie, baillie, bank, and band. In the case of 
attorney, the statement of the law dictionaries that its meaning is ‘one who 
acts in the turn of another,’ is shown to be a ‘bad guess.’ Theologians will 
find support for their guess that atone is really ‘ short for the phrase set or 
make at one.’ Acertain class of antiquaries, on the other hand, will find that 
their theories about Baal worship and Baal-fires have no support in the word 
bale-fire, the word simply meaning a great fire in the open air. Baronet, again, 
will be found to be much older than James I., bar-sinister to have nothing to 
do with heraldry, and much curious information will be found under such 
words as ballad, bard, barriste, argosy, anthem, arles, asparagus, auburn, and 
aurora, Many of the words treated in this part present special difficulties, 
a considerable number in Ba- being etymologically among the most obscure 
in the language. In connection with antenna, apprentice, approve, arrant, 
awe, badger, bald, basin, and others, new etymological facts and de- 
tails have been given. A very long and interesting article might be written 
on the curious changes in meaning many of the words here registered have 
undergone. An apanage, e.g., was originally a provision made for the 
maintenance of a younger child ; now it has come to mean a dependency 
or an attribute ; from meaning a defence, or speech in defence, apology has 
come to mean an excuse, or even a poor substitute. The latest meaning of 
barrel is money used at elections for corrupt purposes. A barber was orig- 
inally a regular practitioner in surgery and dentistry, but so low has the 
word fallen, that those ‘ whose business it is to shave and trim beards, and 
cut and dress the hair of customers,’ are becoming ashamed of it, and pre- 
fer to style themselves hairdressers. Among the forms of arras we miss 
erress and erres. Scotch words are carefully treated ; Jamieson, however, 
wil! remain indispensable for students of Scotch, Under bairn we find no 
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hint of the distinction between bairn and child. The passage is cited, 
though under a-wrong reference, from The Winter’s Tale, where Shakes- 
peare uses barne in the common gender, ‘and distinguishes between a boy 
and a child, but no reference is made to Harrison’s assertion that ‘the 
common sort doo call their male children barnes here in England and 
especiallie in the North countrie,’ nor to the curious phrase in Hamilton’s 
Catechism ‘ quhen the father techis his childrin and barnis’(p. 60). The 
point, however, will probably be discussed under the word boy or child, 


Amiel’s Journal. The Journal Intime of Henri Frédéric Amiel. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. By Mrs, 
Humpury WarD. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co., 1885. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has amply earned the gratitude of all that large 
class of English readers whose knowledge of French is not sufficiently 
deep and thorough to enable them to grapple, in the original, the subjects 
treated of in Amiel’s Journal. It is in some respects a melancholy record, 
seeming to us to speak distinctly of a physique too frail to support its 
accompanying intellectual structure, and a moral nature constantly 
tormented by a sense of culpability, where infirmity was really 
in question. In spite of incessant self analysis, which is, to say 
the least of it, a little wearisome, the Journal is of the deepest 
interest. M. Amiel’s friends are morally wrong in lamenting his ‘ literary 
sterility.’ Never too strenuously can individualism be protested against. 
We are all links in a chain, and the man who leaves behind him such pure, 
deep, noble thoughts and sentiments as are strewn through M. Amiel’s 
Journal, is likely enough to be a strong link in the intellectual chain which 
finally culminates in one of the world’s great lights. The foundations of a 
magnificent building are not wasted work, because they are not part of the 
beautiful structure which meets the eye. 


The Book of Fortune: Two Hundred unpublished Drawings by 
JEAN Cousin. Reproduced from the original MS. in the 
Library of the Institute of France, with Introduction and 
Notes by Lupovic Latanne. Translated by H. Matn- 
WARING DunsTaNE. Paris: J Rouam, London: Reming- 
ton & Co. 1883. 


The manuscript volume from which the drawings here given are 
reproduced, was accidently lighted upon by M. Lalanne in the library of 
the French Institute after it had lain there forgotten and unknown for a 
considerable period. To all appearance it was prepared for publication as 
far back as the year 1568, the author or owner of it having gone so far as 
fix upon his publisher and to insert his name in the title page, the name 
being that of the then famous publisher Jacob Kervet, ‘at the Sign of the 
Fountain,’ Paris, On the title-page as originally drawn, the name of the 
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author does not appear, but in what may be called the preface or introduc- 
tion to the volume there are various indications that the person who 
desired to be recognised as its author was Imbert d’Anlezy, lord of 
Dunflun, in the district of Nivers, who died some years previous to 1574. 
The grounds on which he claims the authorship of the designs are some- 
what curious. In his Note to the Reader, after claiming the volume as 
his own, he goes on to say, ‘ The artist may lay claim toa large share in 
this work, for he has drawn his figures with so much art that he seems to 
have surpassed Praxiteles, Apelles, and Zeuxis. Nevertheless, he shall 
not bear away all the honour, because, as he has drawn a very large salary 
from my purse, I think I have acquired by right of purchase all that may 
appertain to him, to say nothing of my having directed, guided, and aided 
him in his work.’ To an investigation into the question of the real 
authorship of the designs, M. Lalanne has devoted the greater part of his 
informing and interesting introduction, and arrives at the conclusion that 
there is no need whatever for disturbing the tradition which ascribes the 
work to Jean Cousin, the famous author of the Livre Perspective, and one 
of the most popular draughtsmen and engravers of his time. We cannot 
here follow M. Lalanne through his arguments, and can only express our 
agreement in his conclusion. The work itself is a curious one and will 
well repay the closest study. It consists of a hundred emblems and a 
hundred symbols illustrative of the ways and dealings of the fickle goddess. 
Each emblem occupies an entire page, as also does each symbol, 
the emblem being placed on the left page and the symbol on the 
right. The emblem is an allegorical composition, while the symbol 
is formed simply of ornaments or decorative subjects serving as a 
frame to a Latin quotation or sentence. All the designs bear witness to 
the skill and marvellous versatility of their author. In regard to hints 
respecting ornamentation, costume, etc., the work is in all probability 
unique. The drawings have been reproduced with the greatest care, and 
the manner in which M. Lalanne has done his part is deserving of the 
highest praise. 


J. F. Millet. Par Cuartes Yrtarte, Inspecteur des Beaux- 
Arts. Paris: J. Rouam. 1885. 


This is one of the thin quarto volumes published under the general title 
of Bibliothéque d’ Art Moderne. The illustrations, of which there are 
twenty-four, besides a portrait of Millet, though powerfully drawn, are 
somewhat rough and sketchy. But whatever may be the fault of these, it 
is amply compensated for by the letterpress. This is all that can be 
desired. Millet’s life, though not without its anxieties, and from first to 
last, exceedingly laborious, was singularly uneventful. M. Yriarte 
dismisses it in a few words and devotes his pages to a highly appreciative, 
yet discriminating criticism of the artist’s works. The great charm of this 
is its eloquence. Lach picture M. Yriarte criticises in anything like detail 
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is described with a skill in word-painting that reminds us of Mr. Ruskin 
M. Yriarte’s ability as a writer, however, is well known and his skill as an 
art-critic needs no commendation. What he has here written about Mille 
and his works, will help those who read it to a much surer appreciation 
both of Millet’s aim as an artist and of his character as a man. It wil! 
help them, too, to see how, while he laboured unremittingly for the support 
of his family, he sought to understand the varying moods of Nature, and 
to transfer her beauty and poetry to his canvass, and to what extent he 
succeeded. 


Le Style Louis XIV. Charles Le Brun, ses ceuvres, son influence 
ses collaborateurs, et son temps. Par A. GENEVAY. Paris, 
J. Rouam, 1886. 


In this volume of the Bibliothéque internationale de 1’ Art, which, it is 
hardly necessary to inform our readers, is under the direction of M. Eug. 
Miintz, M. A. Genevay has chosen the works of Le Brun for the purpose 
of illustrating the style of art prevalent in France during the reign of Louis 
XIV. For the purpose in hand it was scargely possible to do otherwise. 
Le Sueur who was probably the ablest of the French artists of the seven 
teenth century, and who like Le Brun was a pupil of Vouet, failed almost 
entirely to catch the spirit of his age, and notwithstanding the undoubted 
merit of many of his works had remarkably little influence. Le Brun, ‘on 
the other hand, understood his age, was immersed in its spirit, and 
represented its prevailing artistic ideas with a force and brilliancy almost 
unrivalled. A great creative gevius, one whose productions mark the 
beginning of a new epoch in art he cannot be called ; but he has the merit 
of being the most representative painter of his time, and had the fortune of 
being by far the most popular. In the magnificent volume before us M. 
Genevay has done ample justice to his merits, and has also given an 
account of the most noted of his contemporaries, among others of Nicolas 
Loir, Sarazin, Louis and Henri Testelin, Le Nétre, J. Warin, Van Obstal, 
Israel Silvestre and Les Keller. To each of these he has assigned the 
place due to his merits, and has at the same time given due prominence to 
Le Brun. We have called the volume magnificent, and so it justly deserves 
to be called. It will yield to none of the series to which it belongs either 
in ability or interest. It is admirably printed and is remarkable for the 
profusion and splendour of its illustrations. A more charming or 
sumptuous volume, we have not seen. 


LT’ Encaustique et les autres Procédés de Peinture chez les Anciens : 
Histoire et Technique. Par Henry Cros and CHARLES 
Henry. Paris: J. Rouam. 1884. 

M.M. Cros and Henry have produced between them a very learned and 


valuable little volume. As a manual on the various modes of painting 
practised by the ancients, it leaves nothing to be desired, It is clear, 
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concise, accurate. The first place is given to encaustic painting, and the 
second to fresco and distemper. All are treated historically and techni- 
cally. The historical part of the work is especially deserving of attention. 
In the section of the treatise devoted to l’encaustique the authors have 
travelled over a wide field and gathered together a large and interesting 
variety of passages from ancient authors illustrative both of the history 
and practice of the art. Not the least valuable of the chapters in this 
section is the one entitled ‘Notre pratique personelle de |’encanstique 
proprement dite.’ The illustrations add to the value of the volume, and are 
well executed. Drawings are also given, it should be added, of the 
various instruments used in the art dealt with; at the end we have an 
excellent chapter on the various colours and their different modes of 
preparation. 


Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. By W. M. Tuack- 
ERAY. With Illustrations by the Author. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1885. 


Contributions to ‘Punch’ By W. M. Taackeray. With 
Illustrations by the Author. London: Smith, Elder & 
Co., 1886. 


These are the two last volumes of the excellent new or ‘Standard 
Edition’ of Thackeray’s works, and form one of its distinguishing features. 
The first volume is made up for the most part of contributions to the now 
defunct Fraser. In these Thackeray figures partly as a literary critic and 
partly as an art critic. For the rest we have among other things the 
‘Barmecide Banquets,’ the letter on Laman Blanchard, three short tales, 
the American lecture on Charity and Humour, the paper on Goethe in his 
old age, and the letter Thackeray addressed to the Morning Chronicle in 
reference to public rewards and honours to literary men. The contents of 
the second, the twenty-sixth and last volume of the edition, consist 
wholly of contributions to Punch. Neither the papers in the first nor in 
the second volume have hitherto been published in a separate form, and 
but for the meddlesomeness of some busy book-maker would in all proba- 
bility have been allowed to remain in the various serials and publications 
in which they first appeared. We cannot say, however, that we are dis- 
posed to shower nothing but anathemas on the individual who caused these 
two volumes to be brought up from the dead. Nor can we say that we 
altogether appreciate his work. Some of the papers—now that the 
circumstances that gave birth to them are forgotten—are but dull reading, 
and yet, for the purpose of studying Thackeray and his works, they ure 
not without use. Most of them were written when their author was be- 
tween twenty-six and thirty-five years of age, and if they do nothing else, 
they enable us to appreciate the vast progress Thackeray made in his 
maturer years both as a stylist.and asa humourist, Now that they are 
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published in a permanent form we would not willingly be without them ; 
and mixed as their value is no collection of Thackeray’s works which does 
not include them can be called complete. 


The Holyrood Annual, Edited by the Author of Angus 
Graeme. Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner, 1886. 


The issue of this excellent Annual for the present year though reduced 
in size and price, is not reduced in quality. It contains, like its prede- 
cessor, papers both grave and gay, and is at once entertaining and 
instructive. The first and longest story, by an old University man, is well 
constructed and sufficiently exciting to be somewhat sensational. In 
‘Fallen among Thieves’ Annie Armitt continues her studies from the 
Parables. Her present ‘study’ is quite equal to the one which appeared 
in the previous number of the Holyrood and is a singularly able perform- 
ance. Miss Z. Veitch continues her exceedingly useful papers on ‘ How to 
do without the Doctor.’ Among the poetry is an excellent piece by the 
Editor, commemorative of General Gordon. On the whole the number is 
an excellent shillingsworth and has variety enough to suit all tastes. 


The Leisure Hour. The Sunday at Home. London: Religious 
Tract Society, 1885. ; 


These two handsomely finished volumes of two popular periodicals for the 
year 1885 contain an ample variety of reading for all classes, and are abun- 
dantly illustrated, more especially the former. The latter is more especially 
adapted for Sunday reading, and contains, besides the usual quantity of 
fiction, a number of excellent. papers on the Hymns of the Church and 
their writers, the Jews after the Dispersion, the Reformers, and other 
Christian heroes. There is no lack of short and telling sermons in it, nor 
of brief and interesting tales and sketches. In the Leisure Hour volume 
are a number of scientific papers, chapters on music and its curiosities, 
India fables, and a variety of other informing or entertaining chapters. 
Each of the volumes forms a very beautiful and at the same time very 
useful gift book for all seasons. 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE SuissE (November and December).— 
In the first of these numbers M. Numa Droz contributes an article with the title, 
‘ L’Union internationale pour la Protection des (Euvres littéraires et artistiques,’ 
in which he gives an interesting sketch of the labours of the conferences held in 
1883, ’84, ’85, for the purpose of settling the bases of a law of international 
copyright.—‘ The Elections in England,’ from the pen of the editor, is an able 
summary of several important articles on the same question, which have 
appeared in the ‘Fortnightly.’ The paper, written shortly before the elections, 
is noticeable for the views set forth by the writer himself, who, though a Liberal, 
expresses the hope that, for the sake of the foreign policy of the country, the 
Conservatives may get the upper hand.—M. G. van Muyden devotes a very 
interesting article to ‘The French Colony in Prussia,’ in which he indicates the 
influence exercised upon the capital by the refugees whom the short-sighted 
policy of Louis XIV. Saie from their native country.—The remaining contribu- 
tions, which are all continuations, are ‘Les Systémes de Philosophie,’ 4 M. 
Ernest Naville; ‘Le Congo et 1’ Afrique équatoriale,’ by M. A. de Verdilhac ; 
and a further instalment of the serial, ‘ Le Mari de Jonquille.’—In the December 
part, the place of honour is occupied by an article from the pen of the late Marc- 

onnier ; it deals with Bunyan and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’"—-M. H. Forneron 
relates, in a pleasing paper, the systematic persecution to which Madame de 
Staél was subjected by Napoleon I.—‘ L'Inde anglaise 4 la fin du XIX Siécle,’ 
contains a great number of interesting, though not unfamiliar details as to the 
actual state of British India. The writer is M. V. de Floriant.—In addition to 
the numerous ‘ chroniques,’ the number contains the conclusion of ‘ Le Mari de 
Jonquille ;’ ‘Le Chapitre des petits Oiseaux ;’ ‘ Henri de Catt et_ses Mémoires ; 
and finally a slight slecteh, ‘La Mouette.’ 


Revue PaiLosopHiqvE (December).—Of the four original articles which make 
up the present number, the first, contributed by M. Ernest Naville and dealing 
with ‘The Doctrine of Evolution as a Philosophical System,’ is the most impor- 
tant as well as the most generally interesting. The writer’s conclusions are 
that, evolution, considered as a system of philosophy, is not the natural result 
of the experimental sciences ; it is an a priori conception which imposes itself 
on these sciences in the mind of a certain number of scientists. . . Considered 
as a solution of the universal principle, evolution is not a special system of philo- 
sopby ; it is an indefinite conception between the two theories of materialism 
and idealism.—A very instructive paper is contributed by M. Eugéne Gley 
under the title, ‘Le Sens Musculaire et les Sensations Musculaires.’ The 
writer’s object is to present a few facts which he has recently observed, and 
which seem te him opposed to the hypothesis of the existence of a muscular 
sense.—In addition to this there is a short article on the ‘ Reduction ad 
Absurdum,’ from the pen of M. Fonsegrive, as well as the conclusion of 
M. Paulham’s study, ‘Les Phénoménes affectifs au point de vue de la Psychologie 
générale.’ 

L’Art (Nov. lstand 15th, Dec. Ist). —The threenumbers which we have received 
of this publication are all that could be desired as regards the profuseness and the 
artistic merit of the illustrations, no less than the literary excellence of the articles 
which accompany them. Amongst the latter we may notice ‘ L’(uvre de Rubens 
en Autriche,’ which runs through two numbers, and deals chiefly with the fables, 
allegories, and historical paintings of the master.—M. Emile Michel contributcs 
two papers on the subject of Rembrandt; their respective titles are—‘ Rem- 
brandt, ’homme et son (Euvre,’ and ‘Hendrickie Stoffels et les derniéres 
années de Rembrandt.’ ‘The latter is particularly interesting not only for the 
details which it gives concerning the great painter’s mistress, but also for the 
particulars which it contains concerning what may be now accepted as portraits 
of her.—Each number is accompanied with full-page engravings of the highest 
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merit, the best of them being a reproduction of ‘Les Eupatoires,’ one of M. 
Alfred Verwée’s chief works.—The ‘Courrier de ]’Art,’ the supplement of the 
Illustrated Review, is, in its way, no less deserving of praise. It contains art 
news and art gossip from all parts of the world, and is in truth what it claims 
to be—a weekly ‘chronique of studios, museums, libraries, exhibitions, and 
public sales,’ 

Revue DE L’Historre pes Rexiaions (No. 5, 1885).—The celebrated Orien- 
talist and Egyptologist, M. G. Maspero, occupies the place of honour in this 
number, and gives us, from the inscriptions, pictures, and bas-reliefs of the 
pyramids and tombs dating from the Vth and VIth Dynasties, a very 
interesting account of what these teach us regarding the early beliefs of the 
Egyptians as to their dead, and regarding their religious customs and ideas 
generally. These inscriptions, deatgbined for the most part by M. Maspero 
himself, and published from time to time since 1880 in the Recueil de Travaux 
relatifs a la Philologie Eyyptienne et Assyrienne, throw a flood of light on the 
primitive religion of Egypt, and enable us to understand better, though yet not 
perfectly, the origin of many of their sepulchral rites and sacred usages. Many 
of the inscriptions in these tombs are clearly, M. Maspero thinks, copies of for- 
mul then of ancient date, whose exact meaning was no longer understood by 
those who used them or copied them on these walls and tombs, and were 
supposed to have magical power, if correctly repeated, to protect the double (ka) 
and the soul (bi) of the deceased from their ghostly enemies and the dangers to 
which they were exposed. M. Maspero reads back through those formule to 
the conceptions which gave them birth, and describes the primitive beliefs enter- 
tained by the generations to whom they were full of meaning. By these 

enerations the Tos, or the disembodied spirits of their friends, were thought to 

2 liable to similar risks from hunger, thirst, poison of serpents, disease, and 
death, as when on earth ; and they regarded it as their most sacred duty to 
minister food to them, and to surround them with magical spells to guard them 
against disaster. M. Maspero’s paper is of considerable importance to all who 
interest themselves in the question of the origin of religions, but is not completed 
in this number.—The next article is a careful study of the rise of the worship of 
Mithra in the Roman world in the third century of our era, and its rapid exten- 
sion and decay. It is from the pen of the editor, M. Jean Réville.—M. Paul 
Regnaud replies to some criticisms made on his paper on ‘Method in Comparative 
Mythology, and answers objections taken to his argument.—M. le Comte Goblet 
D’Alviella reviews a review of his opening lecture as Professor of the History 
of Religions in the University of Brussels, which appeared in the Revue Critique, 
from the pen of M. Maurice Vernes, the late editor of this Reeve. He 
has no difficulty in showing that M. Vernes has shifted ground sadly since he 
sat in the editorial chair, and that, if his present ideas as to the History of 
Religions were to find favour, there would speedily be an end to the Science of 
Comparative Religions.—M. N. continues his translation of the Arabic work 
begun in last number, under the title of ‘Le présent de l'homme lettré.’ Dr. 
Albert Réville gives an elaborate summary of the argument of Professur 
Ptleiderer in his recent ‘ Hibbert Lectures,’ and awards them a high measure of 
praise.—Two other works are noticed, and the usual ‘Chronique’ and summaries 
of papers read before learned societies, and appearing in magazines, follow, 
making up a very rich and interesting number, 

REVUE DES DEvx Monpzs (Oct. lst and 15th).—The serial story, ‘ L’Amie,’ 
begun last month, and continued in this and the next two numbers, is from the 
pen of M. Henry Rabbusson.—M. Ernest Daudet contributes an historical 
sketch which he entitles, ‘The Bourbons and Russia during the Emigration.’ 
The present instalment deals with the period between 1790 and 1801; it describes 
the precarious existence of Louis XVIII. at Mitau, the intrigues carried on at 
bis diminutive court and, incidentally, the state of Russia under the reign of 
the imperial maniac, Paul I.—In a paper containing a number of details which 
will be read with interest by agriculturalists, M. Henri Baudrillart considers 
the future prospects, as regards France, of that — of farming which is 
called métayage, and consists in the payment to the landlord of half the produce 
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of the farm.—An excellent article, bearing the well-known signature of M. 
Gustave Laroumet, and the title, ‘ Varlet de la Grange,’ sketches the career of 
the jeune premier of Moli¢res company.—The present state of the French posses- 
sions on the Senegal and the Niger is the subject of a very interesting and 
instructive paper contributed by M. Alfred Rembaud.— After a political article on 
‘Bismarck and the Prussian Elections’ we have, as the ‘ revue littéraire,’ a very 
amusing essay on the songs at present in vogue at the Alcazar and the Eldorado. -— 
In the second of this month’s numbers M. Edmond Scherer begins a series of 
articles on ‘Melchior Grimm—the author of the ‘Correspondance Littéraire.’ 
The present instalment is devoted to his early life in Leipzig and Paris.—The 
continuation of M. Ernst Daudet’s essay on the Bourbons, follows Louis XVIII. 
from Warsau to Hartwell, and embraces a period of seven years, from 1801 to 
1808.—The most interesting contribution is M. Cucheval-Clariguy’s masterly 
sketch of the career of General Grant.—A fresh instalment of M. E. de Laveleye's 
‘En Deca et au Dela du Danube’ deals with Servia, and contains, amongst 
other matter, a sketch of King Milan and his court.—There is also an article 
on ‘The Cultivation of Cereals in the Pampas of the Argentine Republic.’ 


Revvre ves Devx Monpss (Nov. Ist and 15th).—For English readers the 
most attractive item in the table of contents is M. Henry Cochin’s ‘ La Vie de 
Shakespeare et le Paradoxe Baconien.’ Besides bringing together in a most 
readable form all that recent research has discovered concerning Shakespeare it 

ives a sketch of the origin and a of the strange theory which attri- 

utes his works to Bacon.— Another of M. Gaston Boissier’s ral ‘ Promen- 
ades Archéologiques’ takes us through Sicily in the footsteps of Virgil.—The 

aper devoted to ‘Emma, Queen of the Sandwich Islands’ is full of instructive 
Details not only about the sovereign herself, but also about her kingdom, its 
history and its government.—The fifth of M. de Laveleye’s studies on the 
Danubian principalities takes us from Belgrade to Sofia, and describes the actual 
state of Bulgaria.—M. Auguste Laugel has taken the career of Alexander 
Farnese, Duke of Parma, Don John of Austria’s successor in the government of 
the Netherlands, as the subject of an historical essay, which is a careful sketch 
of an eventful and interesting period.—The number for the second fortnight is 
headed by an article from the pen of M. Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié, who, 
in continuation of his studies on contemporary Russian writers treats of the life 
and works of Nicholas Gogol.—In a second paper on ‘ Melchior Grimm,’ M. 
Scherer devotes his attention more particularly to an examinatlon of the ‘ Cor- 
respondance Littéraire.—In a long but eminently readable contribution M. 
Emile Gebhart sets forth Professor Burckhardt’s theory of the Italian Renais- 
sance, as contained in his work, ‘ Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien.’—To 
musical readers we recommend M. Reneé de Récy’s ‘Jean-Sebastien Bach,’ as 
an article which not only gives a valuable sketch of the master’s long career, but 
will also be found to contain many valuable helps to a right understanding of 
the works of the patriarch of Eisenach.—-The exploits of Muscar, whose name, 
though not unknown in history, would doubtless have become more famous had 
he lived during an epoch less fertile in brave men and able generals, are 
pleasantly and instructively narrated by M. Albert Duruy.—The concluding 
article is asummary of Hepworth Dixon’s historical writings. 


RevvgE pes Devx Monpss (Dec. Ist and 15th).—Neither of this month’s 
numbers contains any contribution of absorbing interest. In the first of them 
Admiral Jurien de La Graviére has an able sketch of the life of Don John of 
Austria.—Melchior Grimm’s connection with Mme. d’Epinay, Frederick II., and 
other princely personages of the German Court is the subject of a third paper by 
M. Se sone the least merit of M. A. Gruyer’s ‘ Charles 1X. et ois 
Clouet’ is that it enables us to distinguish between the three painters of the 
name of Clouet, about whom, till recent years, so little was known that historical 
portraits ranging from the 15th to the end of the 16th century were indis- 
criminately ascribed to the last of them.—Of the remaining articles M. Camille 
Bellaigue’s sketch of Schumann’s sad life is the most readable. The others are 
‘The Madagascar Question,’ and ‘A Voyage to Gujarat.’—In the second num- 
ber M. Brunetiére’s paper on the importance of Latin as a branch of education 
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may be read with profit by those who are interested in a similar question with 
regard to the curriculum of our own schools.—‘ Six Weeks in Oceania’ would be 
better reading if it had not been given in the disconnected form of a diary.—A 
very erudite paper by M. A. Daubrée contains a great amount of information on 
the subject of meteorites and of the constitution of the terrestrial glcbe.—An 
historical essay on the ‘Decline of the Merovingian Dynasty,’ and another instal- 
ment of the studies in political economy entitled ‘Le Combat Contre la Misére,’ 
exhaust the contents of a moré than usually heavy number. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRriTIKEN (Zweites Heft, 1886).—Herr Professor 
Karl Benrath continues and concludes his contributions to the ‘History of 
Mariolatry in the Christian Church.’ In his previous paper he traced the rise 
and growth of the worship of the Virgin up to the year 842 a.p. That period 
he divided into two sections, the first ending with the Council of Ephesus, 431 
A.D., Which decreed divine honours to Mary; and the second with Queen 
Theodora’s Institution of the Feast of Orthodoxy, or Restoration of Images in 
Worship, in 842. In entering on the third stage of the development of Mary’s 
worship, Professor Benrath shows how from Irenaeus’ harmless expression 
attributing to Mary as the mother of Jesus a passive share in the work of man’s 
redemption, the early Christian writers went on to apply to her the names given 
to Jesus in the New Testament, and the expressions descriptive of His dignit 
and saving work. They called her ‘the Beloved in whom the Father was well- 
pleased ’—‘in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ and so on. In 
this way he shows how an equality of dignity came to be ascribed to Mary and 
an equal share in the work of man’s redemption attributed to her. Having 
reached this stage, her enthusiastic admirers went on to exalt her above Jesus, 
and to attribute to her an independent action in the salvation and daily protec- 
tion of her votaries, and to set her finally even above God Himself, making her 
will determinative of His. Professor Benrath traces all the steps that led up to 
this climax in the writings, rituals, and institutions of each period up to the eve 
of the Reformation. He attributes to the Greck writers the greatest share in 
the initial stages of this development, but shows how, later, the Latin or 
Western clerics excelled the Eastern in their veneration for, and exaltation of, 
the Virgin.—Herr P. Kleinert, Rector of the University (Friedrick Wilhelm’s), 
Berlin, examines at considerable length the structure and language of the Book 
of Job, and endeavours from these, and its method of dealing with the problem 
which engages it, to establish its specifically Hebrew authorship, and to deter- 
mine approximately its date.—Herr Pastor Wetzel gives an exposition (exegeti- 
cal) of 2 Corinthians v., 1-4, which is well worthy of attention.—Herr Karl 
Miiller reviews three recent works bearing on the Reformation and on translations 
of the Bible among the Waldensians.—Herr Kautzch, finally, gives an interestin 
account of the German Palestine Exploration Society, and the Journal ened 
under its auspices. 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (October, November, December).—Of the three 
articles that make up the first of these numbers, one consists of eight letters from 
Arnt to Franz Hegewitz. They are valuable, but might have been made more 
interesting by a few words of explanation and comment.—In the article which 
he devotes to Reinhard, Herr Lang sketches the career of a man who, though 
the son of a Suabian clergyman, was for many years and through such changvs 
of government as took Sone from 1793 to 1815 in the diplomatic service of 
France —Herr Karl v. Jan’s article, ‘Rousseau als Musiker’ is chiefly remark- 
able from the fact that he seems to think it will come as a new revelation to his 
readers that Rousseau was a musician.’—The November number opens with an 
article in which Herr Franz Zschech sums up the results of recent research in 
connexion with Mary Stuart. Two points are mainly dealt with: the murder 
of Darnley and the letters to Bothwell. We learn that with regard to the lat- 
ter, the newest theory is that the contents of the famous casket were forged by 
Murray, but in such a way that those parts which contained only indifferent 
matter were taken from letters actually written by the Queen to Darnley, 
Murray, and Robert Stuart, those parts only on which the Queen’s guilt coul:l 
be based being the work of Murray himself.—Herr Lang conc!udes his biograpliy 
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of Reinhard, for whom he claims the singular merit of having remained a Ger 

man whilst becoming a Frenchman.—Two articles, the one philosophical, ‘Ueber 
Kant’s Lehre von Begriff und Aufgabe der Philosophie,’ the other legal, ‘Straf- 
justiz und Offentliche Meinung,’ are followed by two letters written by the 
Crown-prince Louis of Bavaria to Napoleon, and chiefly noticeable for the 
writer’s great concern for etiquette and amusing ignorance of the language in 
which he attempts to write.—In the last number we have as piéce de résistance 
a very mivute and very able study in which Herr Ludwig Riess sets Mommsen 
and e side by side for the purpose of showing their different views of the 
‘ ground-problems’ of Roman history.—Herr Buchholz follows with an examina- 
tion of the reasons which led to the adoption, for the Luther monument erected 
in Dresden, of a head diflerent from that of the Worms statue.—The concluding 
article is from the pen of Herr Otto Kiidiger, and introduces to public notice a 
new Swedish ‘sensational’ writer, August Strindberg, who, if we may judge 
from the synopses here given of his plots, most assuredly deserves the epithet. 


WestTeRMANNS Monats-Herre (October, November, December).—The oning 
article is doubly interesting, being from the pen of such a master as Ebers, an 
treating of so deservedly popular an artist as Alma Tadema. The sketch, which 
runs through two numbers, is full of interesting details concerning the early life 
and education as well as the works of the painter.—In another biographical 
essay Herr Julian Schmidt considers the life and works of Victor Hugo, and does 
so in a thoroughly German, that is, wholly unappreciative spirit. As a specimen 
we may point to the prediction that before long Hugo will be forgotten every- 
where but in France.—There is a third biography: it is written by Herr 
Hermann Ost, and traces the career of the late Professor Hermann Kolbe, one 
of the first scientists of Germany.—The well-known traveller, Schlagintweit 
contributes an excellent paper descriptive of ‘Colorado, the Switzerland of 
America.’ It is profusely illustrated.—Capital illustrations also accompany 
Herr Werner's article on ‘ Modern Ships of War,’ a most able and instructive 
contribution.—In the way of fiction, there is the beginning of a novelette by Herr 
Hermann Hilberg, ‘Eine vornehme Frau,’ and another, ‘ Noch ein Lembeck,’ 
bearing the signature of Theodor Storm.—The November part contains the con- 
clusion of three articles begun in the preceding number, those on ‘Tadema, 
‘ Colorado,’ and ‘ Modern Ships of War.’ A very interesting sketch of the poet 
Gottfried Keller is contributed by Herr Ernst Ziel.—Herr August Lammers 
traces the progress of the temperance movement during the present century.— 
For novel readers there is besides a continuation of ‘Eine vornehme Frau,’ an 
excellent story by Paul Heyse.—In the sketch, ‘Grosse und Kleine Leute in 
Alt-Weimar,’ we have another attempt to familiarize the reading public with life 
in Weimar in the time of Goethe and Schiller.—Herr Conrad Alberti devotes 
an excellent and highly interesting article to Manzoni, the author of the most 
— of Italian novels, ‘I Promessi Sposi.’—-Herr Heinrich Brunn contri- 

utes a study on ‘The Personification of the Sea in Grecian Sculpture.’—In a 
singularly interesting and original paper Herr Karl Miillenhoff explains and 
illustrates by means of several engravings the use to which instantaneous pho- 
tography can be turned by the naturalist. The results arrived at with regard 
to determining the various positions of birds during flight are truly astonishing. — 
Another contribution which will be found most instructive is that which treats 
of ‘Sporting Dogs.’ 


DervutscHe RunpscHavu (October, November, December).—In the three num- 
bers which make up the 45th volume of this excellent Review light literature 
does not bulk so largely as usual. ‘Die Richterin,’ from the pen of the well- 
known and popular novelist, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, heads the numbers for 
October and November. In that for December Bret Harte takes the place of 
honour with the first part of ‘Snowed up in les.’ In addition to this there 
is a short complete story by Frau Edgren-Lefiler, ‘Gustav bekommt das Pas- 
torat.’—A couple of sketchy Papers, ‘Ein Elsasser und ein Holsteinerin,’ and 
‘ Menah’s Hochzeit,’ appear in the second and third parts.—Biography is weli 
represented both as regards quantity and quality. In a sketch running through 
October and November, Herr Pau! Bailleu Is the chief events of the career 
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of Prince Louis Ferdinand, who was killed by the French at Saalfield, and 
whose memory, in spite of circumstances in his private life which will not bear 
examination, is the object of more popularity than has perhaps been accorded 
to any but the crowned heads of the house of Hohenzollern.—Gustav Nach- 
tigal is — the subject of a sketch, by a lady who writes in a sympathetic 
spirit which lends a special charm to her reminiscences of the t 
traveller.—‘ The First Chapters of the Life of Raphael,’ though well written 
and undoubtedly interesting, cannot~ be said to constitute an article; such 
fragments must necessarily be unsatisfactory, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why they are thus given to the public.—In a most interesting 
paper, Herr Lang recalls the circumstances attending the murder of Basseville, 
the French Ambassador in Rome in 1793, and also notices the poems with 
which it inspired Reinhard, the French diplomatist, who was also a German 
poet, and the Italian Monti.—To complete the first number, we still have to 
mention an article on political economy, ‘Die Angriffe auf unsere Wahrung,’ 
by Herr Geffcken; a paper in which Sir Roland Blennerhassett treats of 
‘ Political Parties in England ;’ an examination into the causes and probable 
results of ‘The Increase of Mental Diseases ; and, lastly, a first series of most 
interesting ‘ Persian Letters,’ contributed by Herr Brugsch, better known as, 
Brugsch Bey. In the November part. there are, besides the contributions 
already noticed, the first instalment of Herr Reyer’s description of a visit to 
California, and the beginning of a paper on ‘ Modern Phrenology.’ The latter 
is brought to a conclusion in the December number, which also contains two 
lectures on the ‘Education of Women,’ delivered by Professor von Sybel in 
the Victoria Lyceum, in Berlin; ‘ Memorials of a Former Brunswick Minister,’ 
and, finally, a sketch of the programme of the immense work planned by the 
Crown Prince of Austria, whic is to contain a complete description of the © 
empire. 


THEOLOGIScH T1sDscHRIFT for November has.a paper on Joel, by Dr. J. G. de 
Hoop Scheffer of Amsterdam, in which the views published by Dr. Matthes on 
this Nook in an earlier number of the J'idschrift, and noticed in the July number 
of this Review, are criticised and controverted. Dr. Matthes sought to show 
that Joel is not a genuine prophet, but is rather one of the apecalyptists who 
appeared after the we and that ‘he is to be placed about the year 400 B.c. 
Against this view, which agrees with that of most modern scholars, Dr. Scheffer 
contends that Joel is a true prophet; that his locusts have no apocalyptical 
colour, but are the report of a real plague; that he is not specially priestly in 
tone ; that his references to Tyre and Egypt do not agree with a date after the 
captivity. He places the prophet in the period between the fall of Samaria and 
that of Jerusalem ; more particularly, in the reign of Hezekiah, about 700 B.c.— 
Dr. Meyboom concludes bis articles on the ‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ 
with a review of the dealings of scholars with that precious document since its 
discovery. Contradictory as the opinions of various writers are as to its origin, 
it greatly enriches our view of primitive church life ; and the discovery leads us 
to look with greater hope to the libraries of Eastern monasteries for treasures 
which they may yet yield to us. 


De Grips (December).—J. H. Hooyer writes ‘George Eliot before the Judg 
ment Seat,’ and decides on the whole adversely to our great novelist, on the 
— regarding which her biography still leaves us so much in the dark. 

er responsibility was less when she took the gravest step in her life than it 
afterwards became : still on her own principles as declared in her works she can- 
not be justified. On her justification of herself it must be said first that it 
reveals her own weakness ; she did not apply to herself the standard she set 
up, and then, that the biography does not tell us all the trath. She was not 
happy 3 she could not be happy without the approval of her friends and of the 
world. Comforts and satisfactions she had plenty, but not peace, and her novels 
are consequently tragedies. She has too much sympathy with the weaknesses of 
human nature to be a healthy writer for the young ; and in general she enlarges 
our sympathies and opens our eyes to our own motives and those of others, 
rather than nerves or inspires us to action or hope.—A counterpart to this criti- 
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cism is found in the January number of the Gids, where Frans Netscher writes 
on ‘ Naturalism in England,’ in the person of George Moore, whose novels he 
hails as marking an era in English literature and a great emancipation. The 
sketch he gives of one of these novels suggests to the English reader that Mr. 
Moore is overrated by his Dutch reviewer, and that the success of an English 
Zola is as unlikely as it is undesirable. 


Nuova Antotocia (November). —M. Minghetti, apropos of Spencer’s 
‘Man versus the State,’ asserts that the social question will never be 
solved, if there be not in society itself a reasonable proportion between 
the various economic elements. ‘A _ reasonable proportion between 
the: science that teaches men how to use the forces of nature, of capital 
and of population; between the division of labour and the union of the arts ; 
between production, exchange, and outlay ; between circulation, exchange, etc. 
These proportions cannot result from, nor be maintained by, the simple effect of 
laws and public ordinances, but necessarily require, besides, justice in the State, 
and virtue in the individual.’—E. Nencione, under the title of ‘ ‘The Conversion 
of a Poet,’ sketches the life of F. L. Werner, the German poet, and author 
of the ‘24 February,’ which was called by Mazzini ‘the concentrated expression 
of moral torture of the spirit.’ Werner died in the Catholic faith on the 17th 
January, 1823.—C. Boito writes on the fruits of the Antwerp exhibition.— 
C. Bertagnolli contributes a long statistical article on the Italian corn duties.— 
‘ M.’ describes Cirenaica, apropos of Haimaun’s illustrations of that country.—In 
the mid-monthly issue V. Giachi writes ‘on Christianity in Roman society as 
described by Eusebius, bishop of Cesarea. Sig. Giachi thinks that the first 
propagation of the new gospel was chiefly effected by miracles (into the truth of 
which he declines to enter) in an age when magic arts and divination were 
practised, when science was nil, though there was much talk of knowledge, an 
age in which, aided by the prevailing belief in the supernatural, it was no very 
difficult _ to found the Christian faith. Giachi agrees with L’Aubé that the 
first germs of Christianity were not principally fostered by the poor classes in 
Rome, or the contrary, the plebs were the most violent persecutors of the 
professors of the new religion, It was the pure doctrine of the Christian faith, 
that is, the belief in the Divine mercy, the doctrine of love, that really secured 
the spread of Christianity, although that doctrine was often clouded and for- 
gotten in the Church of later days.—A. Marasca has a pleasant description of a 
visit to the classic river and temple of Clitunno in Umbria, near Trevi. The 
Georgic tradition, that sheep which drank of the waters of the Clitunno had 
wool white as snow, is no longer known by the people, and the peasants regard 
the ruins of the temple as a heap of mysterious stones which ‘the English’ 
would like to carry away, for they buy fragments at a high price —R. Bonghi 
has an important article on ‘ France in her last Elections,’ and closes with the 
opinion that universal suffrage and the scrutiny of the list are a foundation un- 


stable as the sands of the sea.—A paper on the naptha trade in the Caucasus 
closes the number. 


Nuova AnrtoLocia (December). — The first number commences with a 
monograph by E. Panzacchi on Henri Beyle, saying that it is time for 
Italian criticism to break its long silence with regard to one who, at his 
death, could scarcely boast of one admirer, but whose works are now run 
after by students and dilettanti. Speaking of Beyle’s love and apprecia- 
tion of Italy, Panzacchi says that there is not much danger of Italians being 
over-flattered by it, for in no long time they will not fail to have plenty of 
cruel critics and grave advisers. He then gives a sketch of Beyle’s life, 
and criticises his romances, declaring that the Italian characters deputed therein 
are often simply impossible. He ranks him, not among the naturalistic, 
but the psychological writers, and believes that even if he had written no ro- 
mances, his other works would have rendered him remarkable. He was a great 
one aeont and exciter of ideas which row harmonize with many of the tenden- 
cus of contemporaneous French literature.—V. Marucchi gives a rapid sketch 
of th» recent discoveries made in Lower Egypt.—F. de Renzis, in an article en- 
tiil.d ‘ Impressions of the Pepitential Exhibition and Congress in Rome,’ gives 
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many interesting statistics, and supports the adoption of prison labour, whether 
as a reward for good conduct, or enforced as a method of reformation.—Signora 
Pigorini-Beri favours the readers with another of her interesting and amusing 
descriptions of the customs of the people of the Italian marches. The story is 
called ‘From the Cradle to the Grave,’ and gives a vivid description of the 
death and burial of an old peasaut, and the birth of his great grandchild.—Sig- 
nor Bonghi, in an article on the Pope’s encyclical letter, explains the pontiff’s 
thought, as exhibited in consecutive letters since 1878.—In the second number 
E. Neucione introduces to the Italian public, which he says knows nothin 
about it, Robert Browning’s The Ring and the Book as a poem conceived a 
commenced in Florence, inspired by Italian characters and scenery ; a poem that 
has opened out a new horizon in modern art; a miracle of evocation, resurrection, 
and psychological analysis. The writer of the article praises Mr. Browning's 
sympathetic imagination, powerful analysis, poetical emotion, and sovereign 
serenity of intellect. He denies any obscurity of style, and declares that 
Browning’s poetry is only obscure to superficial people. In reading Browning 
one says ‘this is human thought rendered immortal by words.’ ‘Browning is 
essentially realistic, although profoundly psychological. A thoroughly dramatic 
and metaphysical poet, he always treats of visible or invisible realities.’ 
The author denies that Browning is too abstruse, a great thinker rather than a 
poet ; on the contrary, he believes that nature created Browning a poet. He 
has all the poetic gifts in a supreme degree ; rapid, electric intuition and com- 
prehension, evocating and entrancing imagination, the humoristic and pathetic 
sense, and his verses embrace the whole gamut of colour. Glancing off to 
touch upon contemporary poetry and romance in general, the critic wishes that 
it had rather more secs A eee and less physiology, and concludes by declaring 
that Robert Browning ranks as one of the true great writers.—G. Boglietti has 
an article on ‘The Eudemonism of a Pessimist,’ apropos of a recent tranglation 
of Schopenhauer’s aphorisms.—P, T. Deuza describes the work of Italian Min- 
eralogists.—Signora Sicihiani contributes a description of a village in the 
Romagna, with its history and legends, 


RassEGNA NazIoNALE (November).—The first instalment for the month opens 
with an extract from a book by S. Q.. Y. Zubreta, published in Madrid in 1883, 
—The chapters on Amber by A. Stoppani treat of the different kinds of amber, 
and of the insects and plants found therein.—C. Fontanelli discusses the late 
strikes — the peasantry in some parts of Lombardy, and opines that the 
best remedy for the misery that leads to such strikes would be a better know- 
ledge on the ‘part of proprietors of their duties and interests, the action of the 
State being only indirect as far as regards the peasantry. ._The writer approves 
of strikes, if not conducted with violence, as the right of every oppressed person, 
and advocates the alteration of the existing law with respect to them.—P. Fea’s 
chapters on Alexander Farnese describe the second campaign in France, and the 
liberation of Rouen.—A. Gotti writes on the collection purchased from Lord 
Ashburnham. —Follows the first part of a favourable review, by V. di Giovanni, 
of the five lectures delivered by Kuenen at Oxford and London in 1882 on 
National and Universal Religion.—Professor A. Conti describes the series 
of Pesce books used in the elementary schools at Florence.—In the 
Bibliographical Review, a book published in England by an Italian, Padre 
Giuseppe Fad, ‘The Catholic Belief,’ is teveusably noticed.—In the second 
instalment the Pope’s encyclical letter is given in the Italian text ; after which 
the papers on the Florentines of the 13th century are continued.—M. Spada has 
a long article on Parliamentary incompatibility, and mentions a party in for- 
mation, of which the Rassegna Nazionale is the organ, that, if represented in 
parliament, might bring about a reform in electoral representation.— Under the 
title of ‘An Independent Country,’ U. Ugolini briefly describes an interesting 
place on the borders of Belgium, ‘which has enjoyed absolute independence 
since 1814, has a village population of about 3000 souls, is ruled by a mayor 
and council, and has no other tax than one of one franc per head. Prussia and 
Belgium have never been able to settle the question as to which of them this 
territory belongs, for it possesses rich zinc and lead mines, which it would be 
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difficult to divide, and each of the two States refuses to yield the whole to the 
— oe the neutrality of the place will probably last until the mines are 
exhausted.’ 


RasseeNa NazionaLe (December).—V. Sartino opens the first number with 
an article on the national pedagogic school.—A. Bottoni describes in detail the 
Etruscan cemetery on the slopes of Mount Amiata.—More inedited letters 
follow of L. A. Muratori.—The papers on Tonquin are continued, and those on 
Alexander Farnese end with his death.—The chapters on Amber by A. Stoppani 
contain accounts of the geological formation of Europe, the gradual drying up of 
the Sannatic sea, and the Miocene period.—G. Fornasini commences a paper on 
Umbria and Abruzzo, following the railway line from Trasimeno to Aterno. 
The bibliographical review notices a work by Ugo Rabbeno on co-operation in 
England, and Stanley’s ‘Congo and the Free State,’ calling the Congo scheme a 
great boon to humanity as the programme of what has to be done to civilize the 

pulations on that great river.—In the mid-monthly number J. Isola continues 

is exhaustive chapters on Auguste Comte’s Positivism. - G. B. Ghiradi gives a 
list of the principal agricultural institutions of Piedmont ; and ends by observing 
that if the Italian government were to give justice to the noble efforts of the 
Piedmontese in improving agriculture, and assist them by mitigating the too 
onerous taxes, the condition of the rural districts would very soon be excellent. 
The men, the necessary studies, and the good will are there; nothing is wanting 
but the support of the government.—C. Sardi has a long article on ‘ Harmony 
in Charity’.—In a paper on ‘ Missions and Explorers’ R. Corniani discusses the 
project of the new law concerning missions in foreign countries.—G. Grabinski 
describes and discusses the pamphlet on irreconcileables and reconcileables lately 

ublished in Bologna by an Italian bishop, and agrees with the author in 
Sociecien that peace among the Catholics is not possible unless all e in sub- 
mission to the Pope, and to accept his teachings and advice.—A. Gotti writes 
on the posthumous memoirs of the poet Heine. 


GrIoRNALE StTorico DELLA LErreraTURA ITALIANA (Vol. VI. fasc. 1-2). 
—Signor d’ Ancona continues his interesting examination of the Mantuan 
Theatre in the 16th century, this part containing the history of that theatre 
during the years 1542 to 1587.—Carlo Cipolla writes on ‘ Ferreto dei Ferreti,’ 
describing his tomb, explaining the writer’s reasons for supposing that Ferreto 
was the guest of Cangrande, and giving an account of the former’s poem in 
honour of the latter.—Pio Rajna discusses the date of Dante's Vita Nuova.--R. 
Sabbadini contributes a notice of the lives and writings of some learned 
humanists of the 15th century, viz: Isotta Nogorola, who, having retired to a 
villa near Verona when Ferrara was infected with the plague, kept up a Latin 
correspondence with Guarino ; Aretineo da Rho, who lived in Milan and wrote 
a treatise De Imitatione, which was never priated ; Giovanni Aurispa, of whom 
but little is known, and that only from the letters of Guarino ; and Guinforte 
Barazza, whose letters have only been published in part.—F. Novati has ‘ New 
Studies on Albertino Muscato.’ 

La Crviuta Carrotica (October).—Besides papers on Moabite inscriptions, on 
Catholic thought in contemporaneous Italy, and more chapters of the ‘ Inter- 
national Countess,’ the first number for this month contains an article on 
‘Modern Education in the Family,’ complaining that youth has too much 
liberty, that fathers do not understand their divine mission, that they fail to 

ive good examples in their own conduct, that they admit into their houses 

ks of every kind, indecent mythological pictures and statues, and persons of 
bad conduct. The writer further complains that chi'dren are left far too often 
to the care of servants, and that all this has a great deal to do with the moral 
decay observable in the present day. In conclusion, the writer impresses on 
parents the necessity of educating their children in the Catholic fai h. 

La Civitta Catrotica (November).—The first article is on the ‘ Papal Media- 
tion and the Italian Revolution,’ prophesies great convulsions in Italy, 
whereby, through the mediation of the Pope, the oman question will be finally 
settled in accordance with ‘the political independence, true liberty, and real 
prosperity of Italy.’—The number for the 21st of the month gives the Latin text 
of the late encyclical letter ; following which there is an article on civil and 
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religious charity, full of statistics, and sows the effect of civil lations in 
decreasing the capital, and therefore the beneficent power, of the old religious 
institutions, giving, as an — the Hospital of Santo Spirito in Rome, the 
capital of which in fifteen years has been reduced by twelve millions of francs. — 
The article on ‘The Action of the Creature,’ and that on Mesa, King of Moab, 
cluse the number. 


Crvitta Catro.ica.—The first issue for December contains a further article 
on the letters sent to the Pope from all countries in reply to his letter to the 
Archbishop of Paris. These letters, the writer of the article ere show the 
unity of the Catholics.—An article on help for the poor nuns of Italy, advocates 
the cause of these ‘most innocent victims of the anti-Christian revolution 
that afflicts Italy..—(Dec. 9th).—After a commentary on the encyclical en- 
titled ‘Jmmortale Dei,’ there comes an article on the condition of the Church 
with respect to the State, endeavouring to show that the State is by nature 
subordinate to the Church ; and that, should the State promulgate laws which 
are contrary to the ordinances of the Church, it would be sacrilege to obey those 
laws ; and that the Church has an indirect influence even on purely temporal 
things.— More chapters follow on the present state of linguistic study in Italy. 

SeveRNy Vestnikx (Northern Messenger, October).—Two short stories with 
which this number commences, ‘ Mr. Karaveiff and his wife,’ by Zlatovratsky, 
and ‘In St. Petersburg,’ by Max Brelinsky, give, from different points of view, 
descriptions of pessimistic persons who are inclined to commit suicide. Then 
follow poems by N. Kholodkovsky and C. Fofanov.—A Novel, ‘Surrounded by 
Black Sheep,’ commenced by L. Rouskine (N. Firsoff) deals with the life of 
Russian diplomatists and naval officers abroad ; describes the a going on 
in Russian society between the progressive ideas of the period of reform (the 
reign of Alexander II.) and the reactionary tendencies of to-day. The heroine 
is a young girl who has obtained a medical diploma, and who discovers, to her 
great pain, that neither her father, a diplomatist, nor her brother, a barristér, 


nor her lover, a lieutenant, are truly honest. The progressive father is oer 


in finding his son to be » retrograde who strives, not for humanitarian princip: 
like himself, but only for money.—The continuation of the papers on 
communities by S. Preklonsky, gives the description of the relations between 
peasants and clergy in the far north of Russia, where the parishes are so ex- 
tended and the population so scarce that some of the parishioners live ata 
distance of 50 to 70 miles from their church and pastors. The great distances 
and severe climate have such an influence on the religious duties of the clergy 
and people that dissenting sects spring up unopposed 4 the priests. This article 
contains many interesting facts.—‘ Trial by Jury,’ by N. Selivanoff, is a refuta- 
tion of the opinion held by the retrograde portion of Russian society, that trial 
by jury in Russia is not suitable to the peculiar circumstances of the empire. 
In ‘Modern Culture and Pessimism’ Professor Ivanukoff compares the origin 
and the character of the discontent prevailing in contemporary Eurvpean 
society with that in ancient times existing among the Greeks, etc., and down to 
the French revolution. Formerly the discontented belonged only to a certain 
class, who were not satisfied with a certain existing institution ; the French 
revolution generalized the discontent ; however, at the end of the last and 
beginning of the present century, the discontented were i:* yet become 
pessimists, because they still believed in revolution, and thought voat the evil 
would soon be cured ; whereas, at present, this faith is lost. If they would be 
useful, modern pessimists must have the energy to work steadily, and reconcile 
their conduct to their opinions; if not, they will inevitably hinder general 
progress and civilization.—‘ Misunderstanding with Finland,’ by E. is devoted 
to the question whether the grand Duchy of Finland has a historic right to 
political and economical autonumy.—G. P. Sasonoff describes the organisation, 
on co-neernne principles, of the fishermen’s societies on the Caspian and Black 
Seas.—P. Matveieff discusses the ys rere revolution.—Mr, Joujakoff, in a 
R came exercise,’ replies to the refutations of his opinion as to the inevit- 
ableness of a collision between Russia and Great Britain. 


SEVERNY Vzestnrx (November).—M. V. rae i writes a refutation of 
Herbert Spencer’s book ‘ Man versus the State.’—M. Djakenoff contributes an 
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article on the Zemsky-Sober ; meetings revived during the Moscow period b 
the Czars, and supposed to be the embryos of a parliament in Russia.—V. V. 
gives some agricultural statistics relating to the Crimea.—‘ State Credit for - 
Agricultural Purposes in Russia,’ by N. Vessel, is full of interesting figures and 
financial information ; for instance :— 

1853. 1885. 


Population of Russia, - 67,000,000 110,000,000 

The Income of the State, - 225,000,000 777,000,000 roubles 
Expenditure, - . - 246,000,000 784,000,000 ,, 
Foreign goods imported, 148,000,000 512,000,000 ,, 
Russian goods exported, 180,000,000 591,000,000 _ ,, 


VesTNIK Evropy (European Messenger, October).—ln this number N. P. 
Karieff continues his articles on ‘Reformation and Catholic Re-action in Poland,’ 
describing the struggle for political reforms, and for religious liberty, and 
endeavours to unite the different sects.—‘ Napoleon I. in a New Light’ is 
written by N. D. chiefly from the newly-published materials collected in France 
by Colonel Young. 


Vestntk Evropy. (November).—A. B.. Skabitcheffsky contributes the 
‘ Biography of the Russian critic, Pletkeff,’ illustrating the difficult position of 
the aoe press during the reign of Emperor Nicholas I.—N. J. Kareiff also 
concludes the series of articles on Reformation and Catholic reaction in Poland 
with two highly interesting chapters on the commencement of the Jesuit reaction, 
the struggle against religious liberty, the victory of the reaction, and end of Pro- 
testantism.—T. T. Martens, professor of international law, in an article on the 
African conference in Berlin, deals with the colonial policy of the European 
states, its history and nature. One chapter is dedicated to Great Britain. —M. 
A-~y contributes an article on the statistical data of German universities. 


Vestn1k Evrory (December).—Professor O. Martens, in his concluding article 
on the African conference in Berlin, examines the motives and tendencies of 
European governments with regard to colonisation in Africa, and the advan- 
— acruing from it to the states. He comes to the conclusion: Ist, that 
colonisation in tropical climates was never an advantage to European colonists, 
who could not stand the climate, and, from a financial point of view, did more 
harm than good to the corresponding states ; 2nd, that at this moment France 
and Germany are most inclined to colonial policy, Germany aiming at the colo- 
nisation of the Mediterranean coasts of Asia Minor as soon as an opportunity 
offers, which will be the ruin of the Turkish power in Europe. To accomplish 
this project, Germany is anxious to insure the friendship of Austria. The writer 
supports his opinions by quotations from German works on the subjects lately 
published.—Follows the translation, by Tch, of one of Tennyson’s shorter poems. 
—The object of the next article by M. Koulisher, on ‘the Sources of Material- 
ism,’ is to show (contrary to the opinion of some German scholars, who believe 
that the beginning of materialism lies in the philosophy of Greece), that its real 
sources are to be sought in the most ancient, almost prehistoric times, in the 
superstitions of primitive man, which, not yet quite extinguished, still exist 
among the lower classes of the European populations.—‘ Crime in the Caucasus,’ 
by T. The writer, who is evidently well acquainted with the Caucasus, and the 
customs of its inhabitants, proves that the percentage of murders and murderous 
attacks is double that of the other parts of the Russian empire. He attributes 
the fact to the circumstance that the officials, with the best intentions, are unable 
to govern the country properly, because they are ignorant of the customs of the 
people, which are altogether different from the customs of the European part of the 
empire.—‘ The Renaissance and Germanophiles,’ by M. Koreline, is a critical 
exposition of some late German works on the period of the Renaissance, and on 
German influence on art.—Professor A. Pypin sends the last article on the 
ethnography of South Russia.—A short poem, by N. Minsky expresses the 
gloomy pessimist ideas now tormenting Russian thought.—‘ Diagnosis and 
Prescriptions’ by Z——s, deals with Count Tolstoy’s philosophical studies, 
which are now known in England also. Tolstoy’s object is to show that 
European civilization is not, but only pretends to be, Christian. 
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